












Vou. VI 


Y uNDAY, eef it is bright,’’ said 
2 Sandro, *‘ we weel go 
to Ostia, and the Veloce 
Cloob, they weel per- 
haps accompany us. It 
wecl be very jolly.” 

The Veloce Cloob, 
when consulted, agreed 
that slides could be jollier, and declared 
their willingness to ride with us; but, 
when the ‘time came, they all found 
the roads ferrzbile and bunto, and the 
many ézzs and estuos, one by one backed 
out, until only the brave Buccaneero was 
left to pilot us out of Rome at the early 
hour of 7.30. The reason of our early 
start was because the cockatoos, as the 
Romans call them, or that species of Ro- 
man policemen who wage war against the 
unwary bicycler, in quest of stray francs, 
do not leave the capital until eight o’clock. 
Unquestioned and undisturbed we wheeled 
after our guide through many streets, by 
the Capitoline Hill, by ‘the Theater of Mar- 
cellus, out of the Porta San Sebastiano, 
and then around the walls to the Porta San 
Paolo, where the road was hardly better, 
but a little less bad. Indeed, it was ‘not 
unlike Broad street in Philadelphia, only 
the Roman Belgian paving can carry off 
the palm for roughness. Before I had 
reached the end of it, I had lost three 
spokes in the little wheel and loosened the 
bearings in the big wheel of my somewhat 
rickety, borrowed machine. 

The Buccaneero, true to his name, car- 
ried a revolver. It seems that once a num- 
ber of Roman bicyclers, off for a ride, 
before they passed beyond the city gates, 
frightened a horse which was drawing a 

wagon laden with wine-casks. ‘It was 
terribile,”’ said Sandro, describing the ac- 
cident. ** The horse, he back, and upset at 
the side of a ditch ; the wine-casks, they all 
spill over the road; the carettiere, sing- 
ang about his ¢rente-seé caralli, he have 
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his head cut; the other carettier?, they de- 
scend and pull out their knife. The 
Veloce Cloob, they descend. Several 
policemen, theycome up. There is a fear- 
fulrow. The carettierz, they vow they 
kill the bicycler. The bicycler, they vow 
they kill the carettier¢ ; and ever since we 
carry pistol.” But I think the wagoners 
must have won the day, for Buccaneero, 
despite his bravery and his loaded revolver, 
made us get down from our wheels and 
walk every time we met a wagon, — which 
was not seldom, — until we were without 
the city limits. 

The day was fair and bright, and not 
cold, though it was the 4th of January. 
Our way lay through the Campagna, 
which stretched far and wide to every side 
of us, a low, unbroken level, not unlike the 
plains around Hoboken. Away in the 
distance were the purple hills, with broad 
shadows lying on them. By the road 
which followed its windings was the yel- 
low Tiber. Here and there was a ruin to 
remind us that we were not in Jersey, but in 
Italy. Our record was not very glorious, 
for half the time we were walking. The 
road was covered with thick, red mud, and 
there were ruts laid for our ruin, and stones 
scattered about for our humiliation. It 
was too hard work to realize Sandro’s 
scheme of jollity, and more than once he 
proposed a retreat, —a proposition which 
I warmly seconded. But the sturdy Buc- 
caneero would not hear of it, and urged 
us forward with promises of a better road 
further on, He was right; but it was not 
until we were almost in sight of Ostia that 
we began to ride with even the suggestion 
of ease. And now we saw, to right and 
left of us; tall reeds, among which, i in one 
place, was a sportsman with his gun; and 
we came to long stone bridges, and we 
knew we were in the Pontine marshes. 
We could feel, though we could not see, 
the sea because of the reeds; but not far 
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off rose, away above them, the great pine 
forest of Castel Fusano. 

The road, with a sudden turn, brought 
us through the gateway into the piazza of 
the little town of Ostia. It was Sunday 
morning, and mass was being celebrated 
in the church. But appz arently the women 
of the 4 n were very much behind time 
with their week’s washing; for, as we 
stood in the piazza, we saw them running 
backwards and forwards between church 
and washing-place, — now saying a few 
prayers, now giving a few extra rubs toa 
piece of linen. It was a pretty, gay scene. 
The men and women, lounging outside, or 
kneeling within at their devotions, or lean- 
ing over the washing-place, were genuine 
peasants from the Campagna, and not 
mere rigged-up models, like the loungers 
on the Spanish steps. The women wore 
bright skirts and stays and clean, white, 
square head-dresses. The men _ were 
wrapped in their great, green-lined cloaks, 
so that of their costume nothing else was 
to be seen but their laced leggings and 
high-crowned hats, with feathers stuck in 
them. They had driven to mass, and 
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their wagons and _ large, wide-horned 
gray or white oxen were drawn up to one 
side of the piazza. The men stopped in 
their talk, the women in their washing, on 
our arrival, looking up at us to grin 


a welcome. But the next moment we 
were forgotten or ignored. The great 


Veloce Cloob of Rome have made bicycles 
a common occurrence in Ostia. To be 
modest, we made no more excitement than 
Julius Cesar and his friends would have 
made in old Ostia when they drove down 
in their chariots to spend the day there. 
The fact is, that, whatever may be the be- 
nighted condition of the people of Central 
Italy, those in the neighborhood of Rome 
are so well enlightened on the subject of 
bicycles that they are never startled or 
paralyzed by them, save in the imagina- 
tion of fresh young American wheelmen, 
who fancy their wheels as novel a sight 
in Italy as Columbus’s ships were in 
America. 

It was now eleven o'clock, and we were 
ready for our breakfast. Our friend, the 
English member of the club, had warned 
us of the great hardships that would be 
ours at the inn at Ostia. We must be 
prepared to put up with poor fare, he had 
said. Ostia was not a place where pdté 
de foie gras was to be had for the asking. 
As Iam not in the habit — and, indeed, “| 
doubt whether he is — of living on pdtés 
and the fat of the land, his warning had 
not kept me at home. But still I was pre- 
pared to rough it as much in the inn as I 
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had, in another way, on the road. Blessed 
are they who expect little! This was our 
poor fare: first, ~zsotto a la Milanese, — 
and I feel sorry for those whom fortune 
has never served with this dish of dishes ; 
second, cinghiale bollito al pamidoro, 
or boiled boar, with tomato sauce, and 
good, as it never is except in Rome and 
the surrounding country; third, maja/e, 
or pork, always sure to be well-cooked in 
Italy ; fourth, cheese and grapes and fresh 
oranges and spicy little mandarins and 
figs. And with it all we drank now 
red wine and now white, finally coflee. 
And who is there, who, reading this mezz, 
will think we were to be pitied? I give 
it in full, that the American cycler may 
know still another of the pleasures which 
await him in Italy,—the true promised 
land of cycling. But this sort of a break- 
fast — or, indeed, any breakfast with or 
without wine— cannot be had in Italy for 
thirteen cents, as we have lately been 
asked to believe. But the two Italians 
thought, and I agreed with them, that it 
was cheap for sixty. 

It is a curious fact, and perhaps worth 
recording, that when, after our morning’s 
hard work, we passed from the sunny 
piazza into the shady, cool, stone inn, 
while I buttoned my coat and even turned 
up my collar, my two companions threw 
theirs off, and unfastened their vests. This 
was their method of zof taking cold. 
Every one to his taste, as the French say. 
After we had breakfasted, at my request, — 
for Italian bicyclers, like all others, are 
always for getting on, — we started off for 
Castel Fusano. ‘t was well worth going 
out of our way to see the great pine-forest, 
the finest in Italy; and I say it though I 
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RUNNING OUT OF ROME, 


have been to Ravenna. We went spin- 
ning over the hill which lay between the 
town and forest, for the road now was, as 
the Buccaneero had pronounced, good. 
And then we wandered under the great, 
tall pines, through which the sun shone 
softly, lighting up here and there the 
turf beneath. The air was balmy and 
laden with spicy odors, and a_ broad, 
fragrant avenue led us to the sea. All 
along the shore were sand drives, such as 
one sees on the Jersey coast ; but the whit- 
ish-blue sky and pale-green water were 
like nothing American. On our way back 
we lay for a while basking in the sun on 
a soft bank of moss, while the wind rustled 
gently through the tall tree-tops. It was 
as green and warm and bright as a sum- 
mer day in the country, at home. 

But we could not stay long; there was 
more to be seen and done; and so we 
mounted our wheels again, rode at good 
pace back to Ostia, and then straight on, 
by another road than that by which we 
had arrived in the morning on our way to 
the old Roman town. As we wheeled 
along, we came to some great high 
pointed huts, thatched, and like enormous 
tents. They were built right by the road- 
side, and were a little like those in which 
shepherds often live on the Campagna ; but 
they were larger and longer, and the 
women ‘and children sitting about the 
doorway had a traveled look. There was 
that in their faces which reminded me of 
Romany friends in America, and I stopped, 
Sandro and the Buccaneero waiting with 
me, to ask them if they were gypsies. 
But they could not understand my Romany, 
that is, they said they could not, and they 
told us they were good, pious people, who 
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went to mass on Sundays, and who had 
already hung up many little silver hearts 
in front of the Madonna, as thanks for the 
favors she had granted them. But I re- 
membered a good old Mrs. Stanley, who 
has turned Methodist, and abjured fortune- 
telling, — at least on Sundays, — but who 
belongs to one of the most ancient, highly 
un-respectable Egyptian families. And, 
for all their piety and honest indignation, 
I had my doubts of these innocent Italian 
travelers. Had I been alone, I might, 
perhaps, have been met with more perfect 
confidence. 

A little farther on we reached the old 
town of Ostia, and wheeled up the silent 
street, —where, in bygone times, only 
Roman chariots were to be seen, — passing 
slowly between the ruins, now stopping at 
a front door, and now wheeling in and out 
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of wiiat were once rooms. And then we 
set our machines against the columns of 
an old temple, and went in without them, 
but, I am afraid, in no true spirit of rev- 
erence; for the pavement of the temple 
was under water, and we had to pick our 
way carefully from stone to stone, and at 
one critical stepping-place the Buccaneero 
slipped, and in he went, ankle-deep. After 
that we rode again by oil-shops, where 
jars large enough to hide Ali Baba and 
his forty thieves were still standing, 
through the front doors of private houses 
and out by the back, under archways so 
low that we had to duck our heads far 
down for safety, and thus on to a footpath 
which led us directly in front of a fence. 
We threw our machines over, then jumped 
to the other side, and found ourselves by 
the river. Many loud shouts brought the 
ferryman to the bank. There was no 
landing, and we tumbled into the boat as 
best we could, while a man already on 


board politely helped us with our machines ; 
but we found out afterwards he meant by 
his politeness to pay his passage. Then a 
peasant came flying down the river bank, 
and, in his hurry to get in, dropped the 
basket he carried, so that the eggs with 
which it was packed rolled to every side 
of him. ‘There was still another passenger, 
a Roumanian, whom we had seen in the 
gypsy tents, and, just as we were pushing 
off, two brave sportsmen hailed the ferry- 
man from afar. When place had been 
made for them, the boat sank, under its 
now heavy load, deep into the mud, where 
it stuck fast ; then all on board but the ferry- 
man and we three bicyclers got out to 
push it, and the result of their combined 
strength was to send it off at such speed 
that they had to wade out into deep water 
before they could jump in again. The 
Italians made no 
complaint: they 
probably were used 
to such accidents ; 
but the Roumanian 
waxed wrathy. In 
his country, he 
said, so great an 
outrage would 
never have been 
allowed. .Nor 
would any man be 
permitted to over- 
crowd his boat so. 
The chances were 
we should all be 
drowned. But the 
ferryman was not to be trifled with. He 
bade the Roumanian, in plain language, 
to be quiet, and to thank the Madonna if 
he reached the other side in safety. 

We landed on the small island which 
lies in the mouth of the Tiber. Flat and 
monotonous, there was nothing in it to 
interest us, even if our attention had not 
been monopolized by the road, which was 
worse than any over which we had yet 
passed. It was so bad, indeed, that we 
did not for a minute think of riding, but 
found it hard work enough to walk , and 
push our machines. I looked for some- 
thing picturesque, when I saw many lateen 
sails about Finmicino; but as we drew 
nearer I grew more and more disap- 
pointed, for they seemed only ordinary and 
commonplace. We made the second cross- 
ing of the river over a bridge of boats, 
and then we were in Finmicino. Cyclers 
are very much the same the world over, 
and in Italy, as in America, they have a 
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way of being very hungry after a long run, 
and thirsty after a hard pull. In Finmicino 
our first thought was to find a refreshing 
drink ; and when we came to a café, and 
sat down around a little table and gave 
our orders, I was again struck with the 
sameness of human or cycling nature ; for 
the Buccaneero almost forgot his thirst in 
his interest in the pretty little maid who 
waited on us; and who that has been on 
the roads will deny that this same thing 
sometimes happens with wheelmen at 
home? He gave Sandro and me not a 
chance, and we consoled ourselves as best 
we could by drinking a great deal of light, 
cooling ¢amarindo, for in this land of 
sweet and pleasant drinks the cycler who 
foreswears wine and beer is not reduced 
to milk and soda, as he is in England. 
From this entertainment we, especially 
the Buccaneero, arose refreshed, and 
went out to walk about the town. Our 
wanderings brought us down to the long 
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pier, where we sat a while, looking at the 
sea and the ships, and watching some men 
who were trying to pull a boat into the 
harbor before the tide ran out. They had 
tied ropes to it, and were all hauling away 
when we first came up. As we waited, the 
ropes broke, and they all suddenly sat 
down together. But, nothing daunted, 
they tied the ropes again, and again they 
pulled against wind and tide, and again 
they fell with the broken ropes in their 
hands. Four times we saw them tug away 
with renewed efforts, and four times we 
saw their perseverance rewarded with 
failure. When we left they were preparing 
to make a fifth attempt. Then we set out 
again on a fine smooth road, over which 
we rode easily. But danger cometh when 
it is least expected. The Buccaneero 


and Sandro, whose pleasure in cycling 
is measured by their speed, rode on as fast 
as ever they could; but I, caring for other 
things as well, followed at my leisure. 
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The afternoon was quiet and peaceful, and 
as I wheeled along I could hear the distant 
church and monastery bells. When we 
reached the end of the fine road we turned 
back, for it was off the direct way to Rome. 
Again I was left some little distance be- 
hind my two friends. By and by I over- 
took a wagon going, like me, towards 
Finmicino. When I started to pass it, the 
driver, who was probably one of the 
carcttetrt who had vowed to kill the 
bicycler, deliberately crossed to my side of 
the road, and then grinned at me as if he 
had done something clever. This move 
on his part sent me into the gutter, from 
which, however, I wheeled out without 
accident. ButasI started a second time 
to pass the wagon, my wheel suddenly 
stopped, and I experienced that indescrib- 
able sensation which it has not entered into 
the minds of those who have never takena 
header to conceive. As I did not get up 
immediately the carettéere gsagely re- 
marked:  morto. — he’s dead, — and 
drove off with all his might. But the dead 
arose, much the worse for his fall. By 
this time Sandro, to whom the evil tidings 
had been carried by the enemy, appeared 
upon the scene, with an expression of 
great fear and dread upon his face. But I 
was then led to the side of the road and 
my face was washed in the ditch; and, 
when I could again see and be seen, it was 
found that my wounds were not mortal. 
A small stick the size of a lead-pencil, once 
lying innocently in the road, but now 
tightly wedged between the forks and the 
wheel, had been the cause of my trouble. 
I was conducted back, but not in triumph, 
to the town from which I had ridden forth 
so gayly, my face almost smothered in 
all the handkerchiefs the party could 
collect among them. Every one we met 
volunteered to run for the doctor, who 


seemed to live in the near country. But 
we did not want him, and asked instead 
for a drug-shop. There was not one in 
all Finmicino, however, and we were di- 
rected to the baker’s, whose wife, the 
people said, had a piece of court-plaster. 
When we saw it, it looked so much as if 
it had already done good service that we 
would not take it. We were then sent to 
a tailor-shop, why I do not know; but the 
tailor and his family were all out. 
Some one now suggested the post-office ; 
and here the postmaster, who probably 
had been called upon before in similar 
emergencies, realized the situation at once, 
and produced five stamps, with which he 
carefully covered my wounds, one of the 
sympathetic bystanders consolingly telling 
me that now I could go back to Rome by 
parcel-post. 

Anyhow, we determined to take the 
train, —a determination by which we 
were all three pleased, for my borrowed 
machine, poor even when I started, had 
not been improved by the day’s hard 
work; and now the big wheel refused to 
turn, save with difficulty. Sandro was as 
willing as I to return by rail, for he con- 
fessed he had had enough of it; and as 
for the Buccaneero, he was delighted with 
our new plan, for did it not mean three 
hours in the café, with the pretty maid to 
talk to, while we waited for the train? 

The three hours, tedious for me, finally 
came to an end, and, in the course of time, 
so likewise did the ride in the railway 
carriage, and the surprise of the Ve/oce 
Cloob at my appearance. And I think 
that my wheeling in and around Rome is 
also all over with that one outing in Ostia ; 
for though the same machine has been 
placed entirely at my service, my one ex- 
perience has taught me to respect it too 
much to mount it again. 


Joseph Pennell. 
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A STORY: BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE.’ 


IX. 
CHAMPIONS OF REFORM. 


Mr. TERENCE O’Ryan, the good-looking 
young Irish contractor, gave Bell a good 
deal of his company during the latter’s first 
visits to the line of the new water-works. 
There was no great difference between 
them in the matter of age, and that little 
was fully counterbalanced by the buoyancy 
of the Hibernian temperament. Mr. 
O’Ryan was a self-made man, and his 
handiwork already did him credit; yet he 
considered himself to be only on the first 
steps of the ladder he meant to climb. 
‘¢Some say,” he remarked, ‘that the 
divil — God rest him ! — invented politics. 
If he did, faith, ’twas a mighty genteel act ; 
and if ever he wants a good word, Terence 
O’Ryan’s the man to speak it for him!” 
Politics, he went on to explain, was, for 
the poor man, the royal road to wealth 
and power. More than anything else it 
tended to obliterate injurious social distinc- 
tions. In other countries than America 
it could hardly be said to exist; at all 
events it was the appanage of the great, 
and was applied mainly to the suppression 
of the masses, which was reversing its 
true function. ‘* Look at me!” added the 
speaker, slapping his broad chest. ‘* Where 
would I be to-day but for politics? Sure 
I’'d be touching my cap to the same men 
that are now coolin’ their heels every morn- 
ing in me antechamber, waitin’ to ax me 
a favor!” 

‘*Then you prefer politics to d-dyna- 
mite?” said Warren. 

‘Well, now,” replied Terence, ‘T’ll 
not be denyin’ that dynamite is a nice do- 
mestic utensil to have handy if a man must 
live in the ould contree; but, in the Land 
of the Free, me dear boy, I carry my dyna- 
mite in my brain. There’s no flash-in- 
the-pan about it, for one thing; and it 
removes all obstacles without either noise 
or mortality.” 

‘*¢ And you think politics is the best busi- 
ness a man can turn his brains to!” 

‘**Tis the business of businesses!” re- 
turned the other, sententiously. 

** Politics is a humbug,” said Warren. 


1 Copyright, 1885, by Julian Hawthorne. 


‘*It pretends to benefit the people, and 
it only benefits'the p-politicians.” 

‘¢ Then who’s to prevent the people being 
politicians too; so we'll all be happy to- 
gether?” rejoined the Irishman, with a 
wink. 

*¢ What do you think of this water-works 
job?” Warren inquired. ‘‘ Is there any 
politics about that?” 

‘¢ D’ye see that pond over there?” re- 
plied Terence, pointing with his cigar to a 
small sheet of water at the base of the hill 
on which they were standing. ‘‘ Well, 
Mr. Bell, if I was to tell ye there was as 
much politics in this job as there is water 
in that pond, it ’ud be just the truth, and 
no less. Look ye here, me dear friend: 
there’s that ould thief Sprayne, — no offence 
to him, — up at Albany ; wasn’t he bringin’ 
in three separate bills before the legislature, 
at three separate times, each one with no 
harm in the world in it, like the component 
parts of gunpowder, but put ’em together, 
and—bang! There we are, with our 
charter as safe as if ’twas in our pockets. 
Is there any politics about that, I don’ 
know? For me own part, bein’ a modest 
man, I say nothing; only, if any man tells 
you that another than’ Terence O’ Ryan 
could have rigged the politics that'll carry 
some pipes through New York streets, ye 
may tell him he’s a liar, and refer him to 
me for satisfaction!” 

*¢ And Drayton, — what of him?” 

‘¢ Drayton’s a big man— there’s no deny- 
in’ that!” said Mr. O’Ryan, twisting his 
mustaches. ‘*’Tis not the money he’s 
after; nor distinction neither, —at least, 
not the same way as the rest of us. He’sa 
deep one, and no mistake; and what his 
game is, is none of my business. I see my 
own share of the swag plain enough; but 
he may do as he likes.” 

*¢'You will be paid for your work, of 
course; but this thing is no steal; it’s to 
give water to the city at fair rates.” 

‘¢ Well, that’s true, too,’’ assented the 
other, nodding his head sagaciously ; ** and 
may the city never be without a drop of 
good whiskey to put in it!” 

Warren Bell discounted a good deal of 
this kind of talk on the score of the pict- 
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uresque and imaginative instincts of the 
Irish character. He felt sure that O’Ryan, 
say what he might, would never do a dirty 
act when it came to the point. No doubt, 
any conceivable scheme would be open to 
abuses from the evil-disposed; but it was 
no less certain that this enterprise of Dray- 
ton’s would overthrow a monstrous mo- 
nopoly, and introduce a cleaner order of 
things. It was well to be identified with 
such a movement, even though one’s as- 
sociates might be something less than im- 
maculate. The river that cleanses Augean 
stables must expect to contract some tem- 
porary defilement. 

But, though there was something in 
O’Ryan’s personal equation which made 
Warren like him, he was less charitable in 
the case of some of the other members of 
the syndicate. There was Mr. Callby, the 
inventor, for instance. Warren had an in- 
terview with him one day, in reference to 
his water-pipes, which were warranted 
never to leak or otherwise get out of order. 
The device was undeniably ingenious and 
effective, and also very simple; but Mr. 
Callby himself struck his visitor as being 
less lovely than his invention. Warren 
happened to inquire what he expected to 
receive for the use of his patent, and heard 


a sum mentioned that caused him to put on 
his eye-glasses and thrust out his chin. 

** Why, man alive! ” he exclaimed, ** the 
repairs of the ordinary pipes for fifty years 


wouldn’t amount to a tenth of that. Wh- 
what sort of economy do you call that?” 

Mr. Callby laughed, shaking his portly 
sides softly, and nearly losing his teeth in 
his merriment. ‘* We inventors,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘ favor the maxim that charity 
begins at home. The world is certain to 
profit by our discoveries in the end; but, 
the duration of an individual life being 
strictly limited, we must— ha ! ha! — make 
our hay while our individual sun shines. 
In other words, we make all we can out 
of our contemporaries, but impose no re- 
strictions upon posterity.” 

‘* Very good, if your contemporaries 
understand what bargain they are making. 
But do you mean to tell me that the public 
would accept your pipes, if they knew what 
they were paying for them?” 

** Ha! ha! very possibly not. But that 
is the advantage of a public, my dear sir; 
it never does know; and, to be serious, 
it never cares. In those facts lies its in- 
finite superiority to the wealthiest private 
- The American people, Mr. 

ell,— you may take my word for it, and 
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it is an important truth to bear in mind, — 
never cares, and never will care, for econ- 
omy. Congress has its economical spasms, 
of course, — when it has a particularly big 
robbery on foot ; just as a pickpocket will 
restore you a five-cent piece that you’ve 
dropped, in order the more unsuspectedly 
to relieve you of a hundred-dollar green- 
back. The individual American, again, is 
often economical; a man will walk up 
town from his place of business to save 
car-fare, and spend a dollar or two in drinks 
along the way. But the American people, 
once it takes a fancy to a thing,—from a 
Brooklyn bridge to a civil war,— is going 
to have it, if it taxes itself twenty-five 
cents on a dollar. And then, the higher 
you put the price, the more likely you are 
to get it.” 

‘** All that doesn’t prevent robbery from 
being robbery,” said Warren, bluntly. 

‘¢What am I to understand by that, 
sir?” demanded Callby, sticking out his 
lips. 

‘¢- You may understand what you like!” 
retorted Warren, angrily ; ‘* but what I un- 
derstand is, that you are swindling the city. 
And [’ll d-do what I can to stop it!” 

Callby’s forehead reddened; but, for 
whatever reason, he controlled himself 
after a few moments, and said, with dig- 
nity, ‘* Mr. Bell, I am not responsible to 
you for my business arrangements. The 
market value of an idea is never less than 
it will fetch. As regards the sum of 
money I have mentioned to you (andI may 
remark that the statement was made under 
the impression that I was speaking to a 
gentleman of honor, who could appre- 
ciate the sacredness of a business confi- 
dence) ,— as regards this sum, I say, I have 
consented to receive the bulk of it in bonds 
of the company. I am, therefore, selling 
my birthright for what may, after all, prove 
to be but a mess of pottage ; for the com- 
bination on the other side may beat us 

et.” 
a In which case, you would go over to 
them, bag and baggage,” said Warren, 
only this time he did not utter the words 
aloud. He perceived that, once again, he 
had lost his temper to no purpose. The 
security of men like Callby was in the fact 
that, however insignificant or contemptible 
they might be in themselves, they repre- 
sented, in some sort, the spirit of the age ; 
they were in accord with the popular, or, 
at least, permitted ways of doing and re- 
garding things. It was not this or the 
other particular individual, therefore, upon 
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whom the reformer must apply his pres- 
sure ; he must first create a revulsion or im- 
provement in the current sentiment and 
custom. His reflections upon these mat- 
ters inclined Warren to think that Drayton 
held broader and sounder views concerning 
them than hisown. He had postponed 
the attack upon persons to that upon sys- 
tems; and for Warren to prosecute a 
guerrilla warfare on his own account would 
probably be worse than useless. He needed 
experience, and, more than all, he needed 
power. Drayton possessed both, perhaps 
in an even greater degree than Warren had 
as yet given him credit for. All the same, 
it was difficult to refrain from denouncing 
a scoundrel when you met him. 
Meanwhile the scheme itself prospered. 
The wheels were oiled, and ran smoothly, 
and several things which wore the super- 
ficial appearance of obstacles proved in 
the end to have an effect precisely oppo- 
site. A newspaper, for example, would 
make a bitter attack upon some feature of 
the enterprise, and by and by this very 
feature would turn out to be one of the 
strongest and most praiseworthy of all ; 
and a merely passive acceptance of the 
measure would thus be intensified into 
active sympathy with unjust persecution. 
Or, again, a deputation would wait upon 
the mayor to obtain his consent to some 
step, and the mayor would severely criti- 
cise the application. The deputation would 
retire abashed ; but, within a few days or 
weeks, evidence would be forthcoming, in 
some inadvertent, unexpected way, which 
would cause the official to withdraw his 
animadversions, and to express regret at 
having been misled in regard to so esti- 
mable a proposal. Hereupon, the mayor 
would be commended for acknowledging 
an error in the interests of reform, and the 
reform itself would shine all the brighter. 
In none of these episodes did Drayton 
appear. His name was never mentioned 
in connection with the scheme, and no one 
outside of the syndicate seemed to have the 
least suspicion that he was even remotely in- 
volved init. Even the syndicate saw noth- 
ing of him in an official capacity. Had 
they been cailed to the witness-stand, most 
of them could only have testified that if 
funds were needed they were always forth- 
coming ; that if instructions were required,, 
they were conveyed to the proper quarter : 
and that the movement of affairs was reg- 
ulated and directed by. a consistent and 
constant purpose. They might have added 
that, to the best of their belief, this power 
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in the background was Seth Drayton; but 
they could hardly have stated as much 
on oath. Still less could they have assigned 
any plausible reason for this reticence on 
his part. All the more did it affect their 
imaginations (an almost invariable attri- 
bute of Americans in every walk of life), 
and strengthen Drayton’s control. They 
understood themselves, but not him; and 
the familiar principle of ome tgnotum pro 
magnifico probably had its application in 
their case. 

Warren Bell alone had been, in any 
important degree, admitted to Drayton’s 
confidence ; but the revelation was as yet 
too incomplete, and Warren too unpre- 
pared for its full reception, for him to have 
gained a substantial comprehension of 
Drayton’s attitude. Tom Peekskill, on the 
other hand, was vastly more knowing than 
Warren; but his positive information was 
less. His native penetration had served 
him somewhat, however; and he had, be- 
sides, a source of knowledge which, though 
not yet very affluent, might be trained to 
become so; and which had the valuable 
quality of being wholly unsuspected by 
Drayton. He could never have conceived 
of his daughter in the light of a spy and 
intriguer ; and he despised Tom Peekskill 
too profoundly to dream that he would 
venture to establish relations with Lizzie. 
Events had, indeed, occurred between the 
two men, which placed Tom completely 
in Drayton’s power, —at least, to all ordi- 
nary intents and purposes. What Drayton 
commanded, Tom must do, under pain of 
social and professional extinction. But, 
though it is often convenient to make a 
shrewd and ready man your bondslave, the 
convenience is not always a safe one. 
There are weak points in almost every 
armor; and no one is so likely as a shrewd 
and ready bondslave to find them out and 
take advantage of them. Drayton, indeed, 
was not so unwise as to drive any man to 
desperation. In return for depriving Tom 
of his liberty, he gave him what it was 
reasonable to suppose he most valued, — 
ample opportunities of making a large in- 
come. But, possibly, he underestimated the 
strange infatuation for liberty which even 
men like Tom will manifest, especially 
when it can be combined with the passion 
for retaliation. 

It is no wonder, however, if he gave less 
than adequate attention to the matter at this 
moment. For the new water-works scheme 
had now reached that point of develop- 
ment where it came into direct and open 
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collision with the monopoly which it aimed 
to overthrow ; and the monopoly arose in 
all its strength to meet the emergency. 
Drayton possessed the advantage (among 
others) of having foreseen and calculated 
upon all contingencies beforehand ; and he 
entered into the conflict with a cool brain 
and a steady hand. 


X. 


GETTING EDUCATED. 


SEVERAL of the main bulwarks of the old 
order of things were members of the commis- 
sion of the Compensation Fund, of which 
Drayton was chairman. These men had 
hitherto regarded the new scheme with a 
comfortable contempt. None of the persons 
who were publicly known as its supporters 
had any particular weight or reputation, so- 
cialor political. The enterprise was assumed 
to have been started with no more serious 
purpose than that of inducing the holders 
of the monopoly to buy it up; but it had 
not shown enough signs of vitality to make 
even this worth while. It was an amusing 
piece of impudence, and nothing more. 
‘*Tt’s a sign of the prosperity of the country,” 
said old Judge Muhlbach, who was a hu- 
morist, ‘‘ that a set of men can get upa 
swindle, not expecting it to succeed, but 
just for the fun of it!” All of a sudden, 
however, the amusing impudence assumed 
an aspect of threatening earnestness. The 
first hasty and somewhat haughty overtures 
for an ‘‘arrangement” were summarily 
rejected ; indications of wholly unsuspected 
strength and resources appeared on all 
sides ; and Judge Muhlbach’s party, much 
to their astonishment, found themselves 
in a serious embarrassment. The worst 
of it was that they were at a loss to imag- 
ine who their real opponent could be. 

The Judge, however, was accounted 
(not without reason) one of the ablest and 
most influential men in New York politics ; 
and his friends, despite the gloomy out- 
look, relied confidently on his delivering 
them from their predicament. In_ this 
conjuncture it became a subject of grave 
speculation to Warren what Drayton 
would do. Drayton and the Judge had 
always been on friendly terms, and the 
Compensation Fund was an_ institution 
without the countenance of which the new 
water-works could not receive its final con- 
secration. One of two alternatives, there- 
fore, seemed inevitable; either the conse- 
cration in question would be wanting, or 
else Drayton must descend to a dissimula- 
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tion and trickery in which it would re- 
quire more than all of Warren’s hardly- 
acquired toleration to support him. 

Warren had been absent from New York 
nearly a week, superintending the last de- 
tails of the survey ; and during this time he 
had had nocommunication either with Dray- 
ton or any others of the syndicate. On the 
morning of his return he called at Dray- 
ton’s house to make his report. Drayton 
greeted him with the quiet and frank affec- 
tion which he had always manifested to- 
wards the young man since their memo- 
rable interview. 

When Warren’s business was concluded 
Drayton (who was seated at the broad 
writing-table in his library) said, ‘* Now, 
then, the campaign begins.” 

**T don’t envy you your part,” said 
Warren. 

Drayton smiled slowly, and stroked his 
long beard. He :took up a newspaper 
from the table, unfolded it, and handed it 
to Warren, indicating a particular column. 
Warren took it, and read the head-line, — 
‘‘Mr. Drayton Retires from the Compen- 
sation Fund.” 

‘¢ Look it over, while I write a letter,” 
said Drayton, taking up his pen, and turn- 
ing away. 

Warren readon. It was an “ interview ” 
with Mr. Drayton, and nearly filled the 
column. The following passages may be 
quoted : — 


Reporter. Isit true, Mr. Drayton, that you have 
resigned from the Compensation Fund Commission ? 

Mr. Drayton. I have severed my connection 
with that body. 

R. What were your reasons for that step? 

Mr. D. A belief that the public interest would be 
served thereby. 

R. Did you have any disagreement with your col- 
leagues, or with any one of them? 

Mr. D. I became convinced of my inability to act 
in harmony with them. 

R. Was this conviction of general or of specific 
application ? 

Mr. D. 1 cannot fully reply to that question. I 
may say, however, that, had my construction of the 
attitude of the commission been the same formerly 
that it is now, I should have retired earlier. 

Rk. I may take it, then, that your action is based 
upon certain revelations that have recently come to 
your knowledge. What are those revelations? 

Mr. D. must decline to tell you. 

R. Are your relations with any particular member 
of the commission more strained than with the rest? 

Mr. D. Inthe event of a test-vote, I should prob- 
ably have stood alone. But,in a body of that kind, 
some one man will generally represent, and, in a 
measure, control the views of the others. 

R. May not this be construed as a reference to 
Judge Muhlbach? 

Mr.D. 1 must distinctly refuse to be drawn into 
any mention of names. : 
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k. How came you to accept the chairmanship of 
this commission, Mr. Drayton? 

Mr. D. Iwas called to it by persons of credit in 
the community. 

R. Was it not supposed that your election would 
inspire public confidence? 

Mr. D; There may possibly have been some 
such motive. 

R. Did you receive any remuneration for your 
services, pecuniary or otherwise? 

Mr. D. None whatever. 

R. Do you consider that you were used by the 
commission as a cloak to divert suspicion from their 
proceedings — of course without your knowledge? 

Mr. D. You must permit me to maintain reserve 
upon that point. I especially desire to avoid public 
or political notoriety. As one of the largest tax- 
payers in the city, 1 have wished, it is true, not to 
shirk my fair share of responsibility in municipal 
affairs; but office-holding, in any shape, is irksome to 
me; and, after this experience, I shall certainly never 
be induced to assume any public position again. 

R. In the event of any charges being preferred 
against your late colleagues would you go upon the 
stand against them? 

Mr. D. Should I be legally cited as a witness I 
must, of course, testify according to my conscience 
and belief. But your question seems to me unneces- 
sary. I neither desire nor anticipate any such con- 
tingency. . . . 

k. One more question, Mr. Drayton; are you in 
favor of the new water-works scheme? 

Mr. D. So far as I know, the scheme itself is 
good, and should enable the city to get its water at 
reasonable rates. But you are not to take this as an 
indorsement of the parties (whoever they may be) 
who are putting the scheme into effect. As I just 
told you, my late experience has made me cautious. 
I desire to advance no opinion either for or against 
any person whatever. 


‘¢ Well,” said Drayton, looking up 
quietly, as Warren laid down the news- 
paper. 

*¢ Well — is it genuine? ” Warren asked. 

‘It’s a fairly accurate account of what 
I said.” 

‘¢ But not necessarily of what was in 
your mind.” 

*‘ Not of all that was in my mind, cer- 
tainly. For instance, I said that my re- 


tirement was due to a new revelation I 


had received as to the designs of the com- 
mission. But I did not explain that I was 
myself the cause of this revelation.” 

‘* T don’t think I c-catch on,” said War- 
ren, dropping his eye-glasses. 

‘These men,” said Drayton, leaning 
forward slightly on the arm of his chair, 
‘‘have believed all along that they were 
bamboozling me,—that they. were the 
thimbleriggers, and I the dupe. They 
thought they were using my known integ- 
rity and character as a screen to the public 
of their misdeeds. The public would 
think that they must be all right, since 
Drayton was their chairman. But, as a 
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matter of fact, I have all along known 
more of their doings and designs than most 
of themselves know. They bargained for 
a blind man, and they got an Argus. Very 
well. The moment came when it suited 
my purposes openly to break with them. 
But, in doing this, I did not wish them to 
suspect that I had seen through them from 
the first. Therefore, I made a test-case, 
as it were. I feigned to discover a certain 
rascality of which I had long been aware. 
I denounced their conduct in open session, 
and announced, my withdrawal. They 
tried to compromise with me, but, of 
course, ineffectually. Then they wanted 
to know whether I intended publicly to 
expose them. I replied that, so far as I 
was concerned, their only exposure would 
consist in the public knowing that I had 
severed relations with them. The inter- 
view which you have just read will serve 
two purposes: it will convince the com- 
missioners that I know no more than I 
stated to them, and it will lead the public 
to suspect thatthere may be more in the 
matter than appears on the surface.” 

‘** But what is the meaning of your re- 
marks on the water scheme?’’ demanded 
Warren. 

‘*¢ That I can better explain to you later 
on,” Drayton replied; ‘‘ it is a more im- 
portant point than would at first appear. 
What I wish to know now is, whether you 
go with me so far? You remember, War- 
ren, that I depend on you, and on no one 
else.” 

*¢ Well,” said Warren, after a pause, ‘‘ I 
guess I’m getting educated, or something! 
I begin to see that we must do the best 
we can with what we've got. I’m glad, 
at all events, that you’ve got clear of 
that Compensation Fund, and that you’ve 
given them a piece of your mind — even 
if it’s only a piece!” 

‘¢ They will get the whole of it in due 
time,” Drayton responded, with a moment- 
ary sparkle of his dark eyes. ‘*‘ But as to 
being clear of the Compensation Fund, we 
should be a little premature in counting on 
that. They intend —that is to say, Muhl- 
bach intends — to pull the plug out of our 
water scheme; and unless you and I can 
stop him, he’ll do it.” 

**Can I have anything to do with it?” 
asked Warren, looking up with some ani- 
mation. 

‘**You’ll have a great deal to do with it, 
if you’re not afraid of him.” 

‘¢T shan’t mind being afraid of him, if I 
can once g-get at him!” 
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‘* Everybody will tell you that Judge 
Muhlbach is one of the most powerful men 
in New York; so he is, and one of the 
most dangerous, too. The rascals have no 
stronger or safer friend than he; and yet 
he has managed so well, that no charge 
has ever been brought against him. But 
I think we can scotch him, for all that!” 

Here he paused, opened a drawer of the 
table, and took from it a handful of letters 
and papers, which he placed on the desk. 
Tapping them with his fingers occasion; 
ally, he continued :— 

**T became acquainted with the Judge 
about ten years ago, at the time of the 
scandal about the great ring frauds. The 
Judge had the confidence of the commu- 
nity, and when it became known that the 
accused would be arraigned before him all 
the honest men were at ease. Justice was 
certain to be done; and, so far as has ever 
appeared, justice was done without favor 
and without mercy. And yet, at that very 
time, Judge Muhlbach was plotting on the 
side of the scoundrels, with their money 
in his pocket, and, but for one of those 
accidents which no one can foresee, and 
for which shallow men extol Providence, 
every man of them would have been scot- 
free to-day. It was not his fault; he did 
his best, and they recognized that, and 
therefore took their punishment without 
peaching on him. They reflected, prob- 
ably, that he might be useful another time.” 

** Are you certain of what you say?” 
asked Warren, somewhat surprised at the 
gravity of the accusation. 

‘© If I were less than certain I should 
never have undertaken this water scheme. 
To make a long story short, I happened 
upon traces of the truth, and then I spared 
neither money nor pains to complete the 
evidence. It took a good deal of money 
and a good deal of pains; but there it is 
—every line of it!” He raised his hand, 
and brought it down again softly on the 
pile of papers. ‘And now the time has 
come to profit by it.” 

*¢ Why now, particularly?” 

‘* Because Judge Muhlbach is the only 
man who can crush our enterprise. And 
you and I are the only men who can crush 
him. And we’ll do it to-day.” 

‘** Where does my part come in? You'll 
publish these papers in the newspa- 
pers "— 

‘*** You teach me, like a fool, the way to 
lose him !’ — no offence, Warren ; I’m only 
quoting Cleopatra. But now’ i give you 
what our friend Peekskill would ‘call ‘the 
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straight tip. When you want to get rid of 
a man who stands in your way, two courses 
are open to you. You can either let him 


run away, or you can cut off his retreat, 


Which 


and set out to annihilate him. 
method would you prefer?” 

‘*In a case like this, the last,” 
Warren. 

Drayton smiled. ‘+ That’s because you 
don’t know yet what war is, except in 
poetry and romance. When a man is fright- 
ened, and sees a way open behind him, he 
runs, and that’s the end of it; there’s no 
noise, no delay, and no risk. But when 
you make him desperate, it’s a different 
matter altogether. Having nothing to lose 
by fighting, and everything to gain, he 
fights as no other man will fight. He brings 
in all his friends (who are as much inter- 
ested as he is), all his resources, all his 
strength of every kind. A man like Muhl- 
bach, if he didn’t beat us, could delay us 
and hamper us so that our victory would 
be worth practically little to us. And pos- 
sibly we might miss the victory after all. 
I prefer to let him run away.” 

‘* Well, how will you do it?” asked 
Warren, narrowing his eyes, and resting 
his chin on his hand. 

‘You will take these documents, and 
study them carefully, until you've fully 
mastered all they mean. Then you'll go 
to Judge Muhlbach’s house and send up 
your card. You will say that you’ve been 
informed he means to oppose the water- 
works scheme. When he assents to that, 
you will remark that such and such things 
have been charged against him, — going 
into details as far as may be necessary ; 
and you will ask him whether, under the 
circumstances, he thinks it advisable to 
assume a hostile attitude towards the plan. 
When he protests and denies you will tell 
him you have nothing more to say; that 
he knows whether or not the charges are 
true, but that your informant told you 
that he would, if called upon, present 
himself within half an hour, and repeat 
the charges to Judge Muhlbach’s face. 
And, unless I am very much mistaken, 
Warren, that will finish the episode, as the 
French say. You will still have your 
powder unexploded; the Judge will have 
his retreat open; he will know his danger, 
and he will take to his heels with all 
manner of dignity and tact. Whereas, 
were we to attack him through the news- 
papers, our secret would be out at once, our 
trump-card played at the opening of the 
game, and the Judge would have no motive 


said 
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for not resisting. No, no! Whenever you 
see malfeasance in office attacked by a 
newspaper you may be sure that the attack 
is made, not in the interests of justice, but 
for the interest of the newspaper. It is 
good for circulation, but not for anything 
else.” 

Warren rose to his feet and took up the 
documents. ‘I Il-like the job,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ and I’ll do it!” 

‘* Be polite, and be cool, and don’t be in 
a hurry. Give him elbow-room. You 
hold winning cards, but be careful! for 
the result of this first diplomatic mission 
of yours will influence many greater things 
than the new water-works !” 


XI. 


DIPLOMACY. 


WarreEN began to examine his evidence 
at twelve o’clock ; by two o’clock he had 
mastered it, and was on his way to Judge 
Muhlbach’s house. This was a cozy but 
unassuming mansion on West Thirty- 
seventh street. The Judge was a bachelor, 
and liked comfort, but not ostentation. 
He lived like a worthy and hard-working 
American citizen, who has secured an 


honest competence for his declining years. 
He was a man of many friends, and a 


favorite in society. His conversation was 
fluent and entertaining, full of anecdote 
and humor, and enriched with the vast 
and varied store of information which a 
nearly thirty-years’ familiarity with the 
outer and inner life of New York had 
given him. His professional repute was 
high; he was faithful to his friends, and 
was said to be charitable to his enemies. 
Though not generally thought to be a very 
wealthy man, he was generous to those 
who claimed his assistance; and though 
not lavish of sanctimonious phrases, he 
was a faithful supporter of the Episcopal 
church. He was nearly sixty years of age, 
and each successive year brought him new 
honor and respect. 2 

As Warren Bell rang the door-bell of 
this honest gentleman’s house, he felt him- 
self in better heart and spirits than for 
many a week past. Hitherto his part in 
the arena of life had been small and ob- 
scure; he had merely filled out or aided 
the designs of others. But now he was 
practically his own master; and not only 
so, but he held in his hand the destinies of 
others, and of great undertakings. He 
was a messenger ; but he was a messenger 
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plenipotentiary,— he could make or mar as 
he chose. By making him the depository 
of this important trust Drayton had put 
Warren on an equality with himself; they 
were equals, no longer as a matter of 
phrase or courtesy, but in solid fact. And 
the work which was to signalize the young 
man’s entrance into the independent sphere, 
was especially suited to his character and 
present convictions. He was to attack 
corruption and oppression in the person of 
Judge Muhlbach. Corruption and oppres- 
sion had long been his abstract foes; for a 
long time he had been planning imaginative 
combats with them and victories over 
them; and now he was to satisfy these 
aspirations in the concrete. Warren had 
what a phrenologist would call the com- 
bative bump well developed. 

He was admitted into the Judge’s 
presence without difficulty. The Judge 
always aimed to be easy of access; and 
he knew so many people that he could not 
always be quite sure whether he knew a 
given person or not. On this occasion, at 
all events, he happened to be at leisure, 
and Warren was shown up. Judge Muhl- 
bach had just partaken of luncheon, and 
was sitting with one elbow resting on the 
table (which supported a bottle of claret), 
a cigar in his mouth, and the last new 
novel in his hand; for he was a professed 
admirer of fiction, and used to say, in his 
humorous way, that he meant some day to 
try his hand at it himself. 

Warren saw before him a well-preserved 
man, with very broad shoulders and a 
strong figure; though now rather obese. 
His gray hair stood upright on his head, 
and was cut quite short, his eyebrows were 
thick and dark, and.curved downwards 
over a steady and penetrating pair of black 
eyes. The lower part of the face was not 
so remarkable as the compact and convex 
forehead, though there was plenty of firm- 
ness about the chin and lower jaw. It was 
a countenance which seemed designed to 
be merely animal and obstinate, but which 
tenacious purpose had refined and bright- 
ened with an intellectual light. Evidently, 
the Judge was no common man; and 
Warren could understand at once, even 
from a personal stand-point, the stories he 
had heard about the man’s ‘ ipfluence.” 
He would like to have seen him and Dray- 
ton opposed to each other, face to face. 

The Judge, on his part, saw in Warren 
a person not immediately referable to any 
of the various types with which he was 
most familiar ; but the bearing and appear- 
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ance of the young man made him consider 
it worth while to rise from his chair and 
extend his right hand. He had a keen 
intuition in such matters. He could not 
make up his mind, however, exactly what 
the young man had come for. 

Warren shook hands with him, accepted 
a chair, admitted that it was a warm day 
for the season, refused wine and cigars. 
He did not wish anything to stand in the 
way of his making himself as disagreeable 
as circumstances might require. 

‘‘ Have I had the pleasure of meeting 
you before?” now inquired the Judge, with 
a look of fixed but kindly scrutiny from 
underneath his overhanging eyebrows. 

** No, you have not,” said Warren. ‘I 
was until lately an engineer in the hydro- 
graphic department. I resigned my posi- 
tion there last spring.” 

*¢ Ah! well —let us see. The hydro- 
graphic department would be considered 
a good opening. I don’t know whether I 
could help you to ” — 

‘**T don’t mean to trouble you in that 


way,” said Warren, as the Judge paused. 


*¢ | have been working this summer for the 
new water-works.” 

** Yes,” said the Judge, in a tone of 
friendly interest ; ‘‘ that must have been a 


very desirable position. I can see you are 
no beginner. Well, sir, civil engineering 
is one of the best professions open to a 
man in this country. I recollect when I 
was a boy having done something with the 
chain and the theodolite myself. But cir- 
cumstances interfered, and I got switched 
off. I’ve always regretted it. I was al- 
ways very fond of the open air.” 

*¢ You have heard about the water-works 
scheme?” said Warren, sticking to his 
point. 

** After a fashion— yes. Of course, 
such things reach me rather in their general 
than in their specific aspects. A very 
enterprising and ably-conducted idea, I 
should say.’’ 

** It has prevailed over obstacles, so far, 
Judge Muhlbach.” 

** Yes,— yes. From the engineer’s point 
of view there were probably many.” The 
Judge spoke these words in a meditative 
tone ; but he was looking very narrowly at 
his interlocutor, and was holding himself 
as motionless as a statue. 

‘‘T mean, from the political point of 
view, — from y-your point of view, say.” 

‘* Ah! But with those ulterior matters 
you, as an engineer, would probably not 
feel personally interested.” 
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‘¢ A man may have interests outside of 
his profession. You are said to have.” 

‘¢ Fairly put!” exclaimed the Judge, with 
a chuckling, good-natured laugh. ‘* Yes,” 
he continued, dropping the butt of his cigar 
into the ash-tray, and rubbing his hand over 
his short bristly hair; ‘my orbit has 
passed the political boundary occasionally. 
But, as regards this water scheme, I should 
be inclined to judge it in a broader aspect 
than the merely political one. Such things 
are either public benefits, or public in- 
juries.” 

*¢ Do you consider this a public benefit?” 

‘¢You ask me a straight question, and 
Pll give you a straight answer. I con- 
sider it a public injury. That is my 
opinion ; though I can’t tell, of course, of 
what use my opinion can be to you.” 

‘*¢ That depends on whether you stop at 
having the opinion, or mean to act upon 
. 

** You must allow me to suspect, Mr. 
Bell, that you are not asking these questions 
solely on your own responsibility.” Then 
he said rapidly, in a changed, imperative 
tone, ‘‘ Are you the emissary of the men 
whose names appear in connection with 
this scheme ? ” 

The question happened to be so worded 
that Warren couldimmediately reply, ‘* No ; 
none of them know anything about this in- 
terview.” 

‘* Then what do you want of me?” de- 
manded the Judge, still imperatively. 

‘¢T want you to promise to do nothing 
against the water-works scheme,” said 
Warren, looking at the other with an in- 
genuous smile. 

The Judge paused a moment. ‘* Do 
you know, Mr. Bell,’’ he said, resuming 
his mild and meditative air, ‘* you quite 
interest me! Pardon my having spoken 
abruptly. One has to resort to various 
means of finding out what sort of a person 
one is talking with. And surely, now, 
your account of yourself is a little — in- 
complete? You are asking me to be very 
frank; ought you not to set me the ex- 
ample? It wouid give me pleasure to 
oblige you; but, in matters affecting the 
public weal, one cannot always follow one’s 
desires. When we know each other a little 
better, I dare say there will be no difficulty. 
There ought not to be, between honest 
men.” 

‘*T can only say, that I believe it is as 
much your interest to let this scheme alone 
as it is that of its promoters to h-have 
you do so.’’ 
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‘¢May I ask what leads you to that 
opinion?” 

‘¢T think your motives in opposing it 
would be unfavorably criticised.” 

‘*Ah! I am tolerably well known in 


this city,” said the Judge, gently, ‘‘ and I 


had hoped that my motives, in any matter, 
might at least be given the benefit of a 
doubt. You may be right, however. But 
may I ask why, again?” 

‘In the first place, you are connected 
with the monopoly which we mean to over- 
turn.” 

‘*Yes? Well, let us supposeIam. The 
monopoly, as you call it, has the support of 
many of our best citizens. It does its work, 
and earns its just wages. Do you yourself 
think, prejudice aside, that it can or ought 
to be displaced by another monopoly, run 
in the interests of a set of political advent- 
urers?” 

It passed through Warren’s mind that 
the phrase ‘‘ political adventurers,” though 
pronounced in a courteous tone, was in 
itself scarcely complimentary; but he re- 
flected, at the same time, that the majority, 
at least, of his colleagues merited no better 
appellation. It opened the way, however, 
for a retort, which he did not hesitate to 
make. 

‘¢ We don’t aim to establish a monopoly ; 
we mean to put an honest institution in the 
place of an organized system of robbery.” 

‘*You mean to say, then,” said the 
Judge, gravely, ‘‘ that I am connected with 
a system of organized robbery?” 

** Well, y-yes,” replied Warren. 

The Judge bent his brows for a few 
moments; but suddenly he threw back his 
head, and laughed heartily. 

‘¢ Upon my word, Mr. Bell, I’m glad to 
have made your acquaintance, — and I am 
making it very fast! You’re a man of 
strong convictions, and you have the 
courage of them. But civil-service re- 
form is one thing, and pitching into well- 
meaning elderly gentlemen at random is 
another. Your first step should be to dis- 
criminate between your friends and your 
enemies, instead of trying to make enemies 
of your friends. So far as I can gather 
you call this monopoly a robbery, not as 
the result of your personal investigations of 
its practices, but because some person or 
persons, in whom you have confidence, 
have told you that it is. Now, you don’t 
know me; but a great many people, who 
do know me, have confidence in me, and 
if I tell them that the monopoly is not a 
robbery, why shouldn’t they believe me just 
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as much as you believe your informant? 
I only want to indicate that it is dangerous 
to make up your mind until all the evidence 
is in. Now, perhaps,—I only offer the 
suggestion in the course of argument, — 
perhaps your informant is interested in 
your water scheme? ” 

‘* Tt is only fair to tell you, Judge Muhl- 
bach, that I should never have come here 
if this had been the only thing I had to 
say to you. But, whether or not your mo- 
nopoly is honest, makes no difference as to 
your motives being suspected. Even if 
you were above blame there, you are 
beyond help in another matter.” 

‘* Another matter? Now, have a care, 
young gentleman! I have every desire to 
show you consideration, for you seem to 
mean well. But I warn you to weigh 
your words from this point onwards. I 
shall meet you as man to man, and I cannot 
help it if every advantage is on my side.” 

‘You will need all your advantage, 
and I need none,” replied Warren, his own 
voice and manner somewhat reflecting the 
Judge’s earnest solemnity; for, now that 
the crisis seemed to be at hand, he was 
sensible how serious a thing it is to destroy 
a man’s reputation before his eyes, — even 
when there were no other eyes looking on. 

‘* Well, let us have the other matter, 
then,” said the Judge, relaxing into an air of 
demure banter. ‘‘ Pardon me if I light 
another cigar. Are you sure you won’t 
think better of it, and join me? I can rec- 
ommend them !” 

A double meaning may have lurked in 
these words; but, if so, Warren made no 
offer to discern it. He again declined the 
cigars, and straightened himself in his 
chair for the attack. 

‘‘We can both remember that we are 
man to man,” he said, ‘‘and that what I 
have to say need go no further, unless you 
wish it. I don’t wish it, for punishing you 
is none pf my business. I only want to 
prevent a particular piece of mischief. 
And you can save us both a disagreeable 
time by stopping me as soon as you catch 
my drift; but, if you prefer to fight it out 
to the end, all right! You remember what 
occurred‘ about ten years ago, —the mu- 
nicipal frauds, and all that?” 

‘*T have reason to remember it. Some 
of those men had been my _ personal 
friends. The course of events brought 
them before me as culprits, and it became 
my duty, in the discharge of my office, to 
sentence them. Let me see — you were a 
child at school then, I think?” 
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‘¢T would rather be taught my lessons at 
sixteen than at sixty,” was on the tip of 
Warren’s tongue: but he kept it back. He 
felt that the old man before him was 
anxious, and was trying to disguise his 
anxiety ; and he could not help being sorry 
for him. 

*¢ Did any letters pass between you and 
any of those men, after suspicion fell on 
them?” was his next question. 

The Judge smiled. ‘* That is hardly 
likely. I certainly can’t charge my memory 
with any such foolish breach of official 
etiquette. Come, come, young gentleman ! 
Some malicious scamp has been cramming 
you with a lot of scandalous nonsense. 
Take a friend’s advice, and have no more 
to do with it. You have evidently fallen 
into bad hands. I'll tell you what I’ll do 
with you, — for, in spite of your confounded 
impertinence, there’s something about you 
that I like, —if you will cut loose from 
that very shady set you’re entangled with 
now, it shall be my personal concern to 
see that you get a good start in an honora- 
ble and brilliant career.. I can introduce 
you to men, and to opportunities, that 
will” — 

** You may as well hear me out first,” 
interrupted Warren, dryly, ‘‘ and then you'll 
be better able to f-fix my price exactly. 
I was going to ask you whether you re- 
membered any such passage in one of the 
letters as this (I quote from memory— I 
haven’t the letter with me): ‘For God’s 
sake, make no statement until you hear from 
me in full. You will be arrested to-morrow ; 
but I have so arranged matters that you will 
ultimately be brought before me, and I am 
confident that your acquittal can be se- 
cured. I have as much at stake as you, 
and shall work for you and the rest as I 
would for myself. If I have any power in 
this city, you will be better off three 
months hence than you ever were before’? ” 

‘“*That will do, sir!” exclaimed the 
Judge, rising from his chair with a magis- 
terial air. ‘*I regret to find how much I 
have been mistaken in you. Keep your 
letters, and whatever else you may have 
stolen from waste-paper baskets or bribed 
footmen for. Print them, word for word, 
in the newspapers to-morrow morning, — if 
they will buy them of you,— and you will 
only confirm my integrity, and the dis- 
honor of yourself and of your associates. 
My policy, my motives, and my aims are 
not to be represented by garbled extracts 
from private communications, which often 
have a superficial appearance wholly at 
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variance with their true purport and object. 
I’ll have you to know that I fear no man, 
and no revelation. My reputation is 
stronger than any attack that a hundred 
such fellows as you can bring against it.” 

So saying, the ‘sles stretched forth his 
hand to the mantel-piece to get a light for 
his cigar; but the’ hand trembled so that, 
coming in contact with a valuable jar of 
Japanese porcelain, it brought it to the 
ground, and smashed it into fragments. 

Warren, who had also risen, gained self- 
command as he saw the other lose it; and 
his manner was unusually cold and quiet 
as he said, ‘‘ Our conference so far has 
been a private one, Judge Muhlbach ; but 
if you feel in any way dissatisfied with my 
manner of putting the case to you, I will 
send a messenger to the gentleman who 
has the papers, and he will come at once 
and explain things. But, you know, what 
goes beyond two, is apt to go far. You 
must choose between me and the news- 
papers.” 

‘‘T wish to have nothing more to do 
either with you, or with any one connected 
with you.” 

‘¢Then you agree to do nothing, either 
directly or indirectly, to oppose the water- 
works scheme?” 

‘*T’ll make no agreements, sir!” cried 
the Judge, frowning darkly. ‘* As to your 
paltry water-works scheme,” he added, in 
an uneven voice, ‘‘ you’ve been wasting my 
time and exposing yourself to no purpose. 
It was never for a moment my intention to 
meddle with any such dirty business; the 
thieves who started it will cut each other’s 
throats quicker than honest men could do it 
for ’em. You may tell ’em that, with 
Judge Muhlbach’s compliments! And say, 
too, that whenever the law, in its due 
course, brings one of them before me for 
judgment, — as I surely expect it will,— 
he shall then have an opportunity to learn 
the reasons that withheld me from — from 
— anticipating justice to-day!” 

Warren looked at the old man, as he stood 
confronting him there, flushed with rage, 
broad-shouldered, massive. — and could not 
but admire the valiant show he made in 
the presence of disastrous defeat. Such a 
man, he thought, must have some good 
in him. He must have imagined him- 
self faithful to a certain law of right, even 
in the midst of his iniquity. And, having 
carried his point, Warren had no desire to 
press his antagonist further, or to tear from 
him the last poor shreds of self-respect, be- 
neath which he strove so strenuously to 
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conceal his collapse. Therefore, all he said 
was, ‘**I think we unders-stand each other, 
Judge Muhlbach!” and walked out of the 
room. 

But at the door the Judge called him back. 
Warren turned, and was surprised to see his 
countenance, so lately working with passion, 
with a good-humored smile upon it. 

‘* Mr. Bell,” he said, **‘ you have im- 
paired my digestion, and you’ve made me 
break my pet jar; but I bear you no mal- 
ice. I can recognize a good fellow when 
I see him, whether he stands in my way 
or not. You have done a difficult job in a 
gentlemanly manner, and I’m afraid I 
was a little boisterous. Well — in this 
world we must all make allowances for one 
another. And now, as our business is 
quite over, it would give me_ pleasure 
if you would accept one of these cigars ; it 
will do you no harm, and — one good turn 
deserves another ! ” 

‘¢ Very well,” replied Warren, smiling a 
little also; ‘* I'll take one, on the grounds 
you mention ; but, if you please, I prefer to 
smoke m-my own.” 

‘¢So be it: this will remain the longer 
to remind you of our interview,” said the 
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Judge, pleasantly ; ‘‘ and 1 wish you a very 
good day.” 

One other singular experience was in 
store for Warren before he got out of the 
house. As he reached the foot of the stairs 
a servant came along the passage and 
opened the stréet door to admit two ladies. 
One of them was a stranger to Warren; 
the other he recognized immediately. She 
saw him at the same moment, but, instead 
of stopping to speak to him, she instantly 
pulled down her veil, and, getting on the 
other side of her stout companion, glided 
by him without a word. Warren was so 
overcome with bewilderment, first at meet- 
ing her in that house, and in that part of 
the world, and then at her behavior, that 
he knew not what to do; and consequently 
he found himself outside the house, with 
the door closed upon him, before he had 
made up his mind. After that, all circum- 
stances considered, it was hardly possible 
to reénter; and he walked down street 
like a man in a dream, repeating over and 
over to himself: — 

*¢ Nell Anthony in New York —and in 
that house!— what the d-devil does it 
mean?” 


[To be continued. ] 


THE WILD BEES’ 


HONEY. 


WHITE-CRESTED in the sultry heat 
Lie the long fields of thick buckwheat, 
Wide acres, stretched in rounded ease, 
Alive with countless droning bees. 
The hazy air repeats their hum 
As all day long they go and come; 
An ancient, hollowed, oaken stem 
The only hive that shelters them, 
The wild bees and their honey — 
Oh the yellow honey! 
Here it was, of a summer’s night, 
By moon and stars and lantern-light, 
We robbed the wild bees’ honey. * 


In that dark, mysterious round 

Came and went a muffled sound ; 

Now and again it faintly rose, — 

The drowsy stir of late repose 

Where down the great trunk, scarred and lined, 
A ragged cleft divides the rind, 
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Smoking, flaming, yellow and blue, 
We thrust the sulphur torches through, 
For so we snatch the honey — 

Oh the hoarded honey! 
As cowards, in the lonely wood, 
Disarm the fierce, defensive brood 
To snatch the hoarded honey. 


The angry swarm in labored flight 
Beats heavily upward to the light, 
And, echoed on the circling wall, 
Their dizzy rumblings rise and fall. 
Yet hear! The hum of thick array 
In smothered tumult sinks away, 
And, creaking to the noisy stroke, 
From root to bough, the unwilling oak 
Yields up the amber honey,— 
The lost, forsaken honey ! 
Girded round with skin of beast, 
Thus did John the Baptist feast 
Upon the wild bees’ honey. 


From that black and smoking dome, 
Ribbed with hanging honey-comb, 

The harmless hive comes pouring down, 
A wasted stream of russet brown. 

The sappy wood our bowl shall be, — 
The ragged wood o’ the living tree, — 
The narrow, shining, oaken chips 

Shall carry to our thirsty lips 


That crude, delicious honey ! 

The wild bees’ honey — 
Dripping, melting, caught in haste, 
Sweet and bitter in one taste — 

The bee-bread and the honey! 


When again shall this thing be? 

Ah, my friend, remember me! 

If Time brings back the magic so, 

Call me then, for I can but go 

Among the woods, of a summer’s night, 

In dew and dark and lantern-light, 

Torn and stung and flushed and warm, 

To seize the comb from out the swarm 
And taste the wild bees’ honey: 
To taste the wild bees’ honey — 
Oh the yellow honey! 

Will Time bring back the magic so? 

Call me then, for I can but go 
Once more to feast on honey! 


Dora Read Goodale. 
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In the spring of 1874 two of us young 
Americans in Stuttgart, — Len and my- 
self,— took it into our heads to make a boat- 
voyage on the rivers Neckar and Rhine, 
during the summer vacation. Our inten- 
tion at first was to buy a boat in Cannstatt, 
two and a half miles from Stuttgart, at 
which point the Neckar is supposed to 
become navigable, though it is really not 
navigated. But boats in Cannstatt were 
dear, and besides were not suited to our 
purpose, as we meant to sleep on board. 
So we resolved to build a boat for our- 
selves, — a scow,—of such dimensions as 
should afford the desired accommodations. 
A shop was hired, lumber procured, tools 
bought and borrowed, and we fell to work 
with a will. 

Never was boat-building more enjoyed, 
and early in May the craft was nearly 
ready for launching. We worked after 
school, on holidays, etc., and only one 
more full holiday was wanted on which to 


and plume. That we were dreadful of- 
fenders was evident, but in what way? 
After listening to a fiery oration in the 
Swabian dialect, we learned that our 
offense consisted in working on a holiday ! 
Amusement of all sorts was allowable, but 
not work. We knew nothing of such a 
law and pleaded ignorance, but in vain. 
‘¢ But,” said Len, who, from his superior 
knowledge of German, always acted as 
spokesman, ‘‘ we are not working, in the 
sense of the law, we are simply amusing 
ourselves in our own fashion.” No go: it 
was not amusement in any known Stuttgart 
style. Would any Stuttgarter think of amus- 
ing himself by building a boat, in which to 
risk his life among the ‘rapids of the 
Neckar and the whirlpools of the Rhine?” 
We must know better. He would drink 


beer or play billiards; in short, would 
amuse himself. Ours, according to all 
Stuttgart standards, was work and not play. 
With great dignity the policeman produced 
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complete her. The day arrived oppor- 
tunely. We hurried away to our shop, and 
were rushing things right along, when sud- 
denly the door opened, and in pounced a 
stuffy little policeman with sword, helmet, 


a large and greasy note-book, nearly burst- 
ing with papers and letters, — no doubt old 
bills from the butcherand sausage-maker,— 
which he had assiduously collected in his 
book, under the pleasing delusion that they 
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would be taken for state papers and legal 
documents on occasions like the present. 
Our names and residences were written 
down, and we were ordered to appear at 
the police-court to answer for the crime. 
And there, in spite of all Len’s eloquence, 
we were duly fined. A receipt was given 
us, which we fortunately preserved, as in 
less than a fortnight another policeman 
appeared at the house and demanded the 
money a second time! 

In a few days the boat was finished, and 
after a hard struggle was hoisted out of 
the shop and placed on a hand-cart. Now, 
according to Stuttgart notions of propriety, 
we should have procured several Déenst- 
manner to drag her the three miles or 
more to the Neckar, as the respectable 
Stuttgarter has a holy horror of being seen 
on the street with even a small bundle 
(this horror, however, does not restrict his 
wife in the least). As we had, so far, 
done all the work ourselves, and did not 
feel especially desirous of paying the sum 
demanded by the men, we resolved to do 
this job ourselves also. So, just at dusk, 
with the help of one other American, we 
started ; but the roads were very soft, and 
it was only after a hard tug of nearly three 
hours that we were rewarded by seeing the 


craft afloat on the Neckar, and leaking 
scarcely a drop. 

Upon our return through the city, at a 
late hour, the vigilant police again over- 
hauled us; but they suffered us to proceed 
after having pulled over our coats and 
some rope which lay on the bottom of the 


cart. They probably made a note of the 
circumstance, however, in their books. 
The Yankee Doodle, as the boat was 
named, was twelve and a half feet long by 
four in width. Being perfectly square at 
either end her lines were not particularly 
beautiful, though what she may have lacked 
in form she made up in color, for the name 
was painted on each side in great blue and 
white letters, extending her whole length, 
and easily to be read from either bank of 
the river. Between Cannstatt and Heil- 
bronn, on the upper Neckar, there were no 
less than eleven dams and several rapids 
to be passed ; so we took the precaution to 
deck over the ** bow” of our craft for about 
three and a half feet, and also to raise a 
bulwark or wash-board around the rest of 
her. These measures were a great source 
of satisfaction to us on several occasions. 
As we expected to be knocked about con- 
siderably, and to depend almost entirely 
on the current for motive power, very 
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heavy stuff was used in her construction, 
and bolts and screws were driven in with- 
out stint. A large awning completely 
shaded us during the day, and with little 
trouble was converted into an A-tent at 
night. Our bedding, though the boat was 
as tight as a cup, was spread on a lattice 
raised about two inches from the bottom ; 
and we never slept better than during the 
eleven nights we spent on her. 

Most of the Americans and English resi- 
dents were quite enthusiastic about the 
trip; but the Germans, in general, seemed 
to regard it as a wild and madcap ad- 
venture. Many were the warnings re- 
ceived. An old fisherman in Cannstatt, 
who was engaged to take care of the boat 
before we started, told us some fearful 
stories about the rapids of the upper 
Neckar, and of the whirlpools, rapids, and 
rocks in the Rhine. 

We took some little stock in his yarns 
until he suggested that he be taken along 
as pilot, when we formed our own con- 
clusions as to the sources of his solicitude. 
A learned professor in Stuttgart solemnly 
told us of the whirlpools (Gewérre) in 
the Rhine, which he had never seen, but 
which he knew would ‘‘ suck us under,” if 
we once got into them. To tell the truth, 
we had some doubts about the practicability 
of the voyage ourselves, and especially 
about the passage of the Neckar, which 
falls about five hundred feet between 
Cannstatt and Heidelberg, and had, we 
were convinced, some hard places in 
it. Raftsmen and others in Cannstatt had 
informed us, though, about its great attrac- 
tions, and, learning also that very few 
foreigners had ever seen it, we resolved 
upon sailing over ¢ha¢ part of the river at 
any rate. 

Just before starting, knowing the passion 
of the Germans for having something offi- 
cial, or at least ‘‘ in writing,’’ we con- 
cluded to try and obtain a certificate of our 
respectability, or something of the sort, to 
go armed with. The police certainly 
couldn’t be applied to, and we were rather 
ata loss what to do. Finally, we went to the 
keeper of the dam in Cannstatt, stated our 
case, and were sent to a government build- 
ing, of some sort, with a long name. The 
official here seemed much depressed at our 
applying to him, and sent us off to Stutt- 
gart again, to an old pile labeled Stadt 
Direction. We had long interviews with 
sundry elderly worthies, and were at length 
directed to the ‘* Royal Ministry of the In- 
terior” building. Here they presented us 
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to several weazened and musty old parties, 
who crawled out from behind gloomy 
desks, listened to our application, shrugged 
their shoulders, and, after some consultation 
together, sent us to some one else. 

The Yankee Doodle part of the story 
seemed too much for them, one and all. 
After hearing this they seemed to regard 
us as dangerous, and to be worked off as 
mildly and quickly as possible. McKenzie 
and his famous beef-contract occupied our 
thoughts, as we, ina last attempt, ascended 
the stairs to the office of the ‘‘ Kézigliche 
Wasserbau-Inspektor” (Royal Inspector of 
Water Ways). Here was found just the 
very person we wanted. He was, in com- 
parison to the others, a young man, being 
considerably this side of ninety, and he 
entered into the spirit of our trip as heartily 
as we could have wished. <A paper from 
him, he said, might be of service to us, 
and he cheerfully made out one, good as 


far as Heilbronn, that being the limit of his 


jurisdiction. The upper Neckar, in his 
opinion, excelled the Rhine in beauty, but, 
there being no steamers on it, or railroads 
near it, its beauties were seen only by the 
few raftsmen while floating their logs down 
from the Black Forest to the Rhine. With 
proper care, he thought, such a craft as 
ours might go over or through any obstruc- 
tions we should meet, though one rapid in 
particular would have been much easier of 
passage earlier in the spring, when there 
was more water. The paper he wrote 
gave us permission to ‘‘ navigate” the river 


between Cannstatt and Heilbronn, ordered 
all lock and sluice tenders to treat us well, 
and to assist us as much as possible. At 
one place, where the lock was undergoing 
repairs, he feared we might not be able to 
go through, so he ordered the men, in that 
case, to carry our craft around for us! In 
a day or two he was to drive down river 
on a tour of inspection, and he promised to 
let the river people know of our coming, 
inadvance. We then thanked him heartily, 
and took our leave, voting him the best and 
most wide-awake German yet. 

On the next Friday afternoon, July 11, 
we rode out to Cannstatt, and after some 
trouble successfully got the boat over the 
dam, in the presence of a great crowd on the 
bridge. At eleven P.M. all the cargo had 
been brought out from Stuttgart, and we 
then turned in forthe night. A policeman 
boarded us as we lay alongside the bank, 
but contented himself with cautiously peep- 
ing inside our tent. Early in the morning 
old Brahle, the fisherman and would-be 
pilot, came prowling around, to see us off, 
as he said, but possibly with the hope of 
striking a bargain at the last moment, for 
he favored us with a few doleful grunts 
about the rapids, rocks, etc. 

At about half-past five we pushed off 
from the bank into the swift current, the 
stars and stripes at the stern, and two 
smaller German flags,—one the imperial and 
the other the Wiirtemberg, — at the bow. 
It was a fine. bright morning, and as the 
Yankee Doodle glided swiftly along past 
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the town, the water sparkling, and the 
flags ‘‘ slatting ” merrily in the breeze, our 
feelings overcame us to that extent that we 
felt obliged to give vent to a series of ter- 
rific yells and howls. I believe one of us, 
if not both, actually rolled around on the 
bottom of the boat in an ecstasy of delight 
that our long-thought-of voyage had at 
length been entered upon. 

In about three-quarters of an hour the 
little village of Hofen was reached, where 
the first dam was encountered. There 
were the ruins of an old castle half hidden 
among the trees close to the river, but, as 
we had to hunt up a man to open the sluice- 
way in the dam, we had no time to 
examine them. These sluices, of which 
we encountered eight or nine, are gaps in 
the dam about ten feet wide, made for the 
purpose of letting rafts through. The gap 
is filled with heavy square logs, placed one 
upon another, and chained at one end. The 
sluice is opened by prying loose the oppo- 
site end of the log from the chain, thus 
allowing it to swing down stream, and 
leaving the sluice-way open, through which 
the water rushes with great fury. Of 
course, our craft, drawing but a few inches 
of water, required to have but one or two 
logs removed ; but, from this very reason, 
the fall we had to jump was so much the 
greater, and at several of the higher dams 
a half-dozen or so of logs would have to 
be swung off before we dared to try it. 
These were, however, the first ones; after 
seeing how finely the craft behaved, we 
stopped the sluice-men after they had re- 
moved two or three logs, as the jump and 
plunge added to the fun. 

At Hofen the fall didn’t amount to much, 
and the passage over wasn’t especially ex- 
citing. Below the town the river was 
lovely, and the current must have run five 


' or six miles an hour, though it was as 


smooth as a canal. The next dam was 
soon reached. The only building in sight 
was an old mill at one end of the dam, so 
we concluded the miller must be also the 
sluice-tender. He and his boy paddled 
over to us in an old dug-out, and after a 
chat while they were opening the sluice, 
we, though not without some misgivings, 
cast off the lines and slid over. The fall 
was very considerable, consequently the 
water beneath was rather wet and bois- 


.terous; but we wallowed through, leaving 


the miller and his son staring after us. He 
had spoken to us of some rapids a few 
miles down river, which, he seemed to 
think, would give us a tussle, and in the 
long and unpronounceable name he gave 
them we recognized the subject of many 
of old Brahle’s yarns. We kept an anxious 
look-out ahead for them during the next 
hour or two, expecting at every curve of 
the stream to hear their roar; but, not ex- 
periencing anything of the sort, we began 
almost to think we had passed them un- 
awares. 

The next town of any importance was 
Marbach, the birthplace of Schiller, and it 
presented, especially from the river, a most 
picturesque appearance. We landed, vis- 
ited ‘*das Geburtshaus Schiller’s,” and, 
after running about the place for an hour 
or so, returned to the boat and reémbarked. 
Marbach is thought to have been founded 
by the Romans, and from monuments, etc., 
discovered in the vicinity, it is supposed 
they navigated the Neckar from this point 
downwards. 

After starting, we made coflee with our 
spirit-lamp, and were gliding along lazily 
stretched out on the boat’s bottom, enjoy- 
ing the quiet afternoon, and thinking what 
a very pleasant thing it was to float through 
a strange country in that way, when, on 
rounding an abrupt bend in the river, our 
ears were saluted with a roar, and we 
jumped to our feet and seized the long 
steering-oar in hot haste. All our fond 
hopes about having passed the rapids with 
the long name were rudely dispelled. 
What we now saw made us glad — oh, very 
glad ! — that we had used such thick planks 
and such big screws in building the Yazkee 
Doodle. We gazed affectionately at the 
three and a half feet of deck over the bow, 
and the raised wash-board around our craft 
became suddenly of the greatest importance 
in our eyes. - Why hadn’t we made her ad/ 
deck and wash-board? These rapids com- 
pletely ‘‘knocked” that last sluice-way. 
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It occurred to us that if those ancient 
Roman parties were in the habit of navi- 
gating up and down this place in their old 
gundalows with three banks of oars, they 
had better come to life again and build a 
few more for use nowadays: the age de- 
mands them. 

Here the Neckar widened considerably, 
and we looked down a long inclined plane 
of white foam and waves and black rocks. 
There seemed to be no channel in particu- 
lar. Great jagged rocks cropped out with 
their black heads in all parts of the river- 
bed, and the water boiled and heaped 
itself up around them most furiously. 
They were certainly scattered about in a 
most reprehensible manner, and it seemed 
impossible to go through without smashing 
something. Between the rocks there were 
enormously tall and gaunt waves, standing 
all the time nearly stationary, and with 
tops on them like bales of cotton broken 
loose. We didn’t like the looks of the 
place one. bit, but couldn’t back out, or 
manceuver about as the Rob-Roy canoe 
man used to do. Our great steering-oar 
would only serve to keep the craft head 
on; we could move but very little with it 
to either side; so we pulled the awning 
down, to facilitate taking an abrupt leave of 


the boat if necessary, and made up our 


minds to ‘‘let her rip.” Somehow or 
other we kept clear of everything in the 
shape of rocks till about half way through, 
when, in spite of everything I could do 
with the great oar, she struck a submerged 
ledge with such force that any ordinary 
boat would have been wrecked completely. 
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The water fell several feet just here, sud- 
denly, so we came down upon this rock 
on the jump, and were very much shaken 
up by it. After this came a long series of 
great, thin waves, which showed deep 
water, but which threw us about dread- 
fully, and made the boat bury itself at 
almost every plunge. A good deal of 
water was taken in, but on the whole our 
craft behaved nobly, though afterwards it 
seemed she was racked some from her 
thump on the rocks. The sun was just 
setting behind the hills as we swept into 
smooth water below, and the Neckar, as 
if ashamed at having made such a display 
of itself, flowed quietly along for some 
miles without so much asa ripple. We 
enjoyed the cool of the evening very much, 
and lay talking over the exciting time we 
had just had through many long, still 
reaches of the river. 

Bietigheim was the next town, and the 
dam-men (no profanity is intended), im- 
mediately on sighting us, came tearing 
across the fields with the greatest alacrity. 
Our good friend, the Wasserbau-lnspek- 
tor, had been down river and had spread 
the news of our coming, so the people 
were on the look-out for us. At this place 
there was a fine lock in the dam, and the 
men seemed delighted at having occasion, 
for once, to open it; so we remained sitting 
in the boat and gently floated through. 

One of the lock-tender’s men lived in 
the next village down river, and, as it was 
Saturday night, he was going home. We 
therefore invited him to float down with 
us; which invitation he accepted, but in- 
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sisted on taking the oar and paddling with 
it. There was but very little current, and 
we concluded we must be nearing a large 
dam; but it had grown so dark and foggy 
that seeing any distance ahead was im- 
possible. The roar of the dam soon was 
heard, and it was not till we seemed almost 
on the edge of it that our pilot turned and 
began to work the boat towards shore. 
There seemed to be no village here, how- 
ever, as no lights wete visible, and the 
banks were steep, and covered with great 
pines, which looked black and gloomy 
enough. We landed just at one end of the 
dam, opposite the mouth of the sluice-way, 
which was partly opened; and, from the 
deafening roar the water made, we inferred 
that there was to be a lively time in the 
morning when we came to go over. The 
boat was made very fast to the shore, for 
the mouth of the sluice was but about ten 
feet from us, and we had no wish to break 
loose in the night, and rush over sideways. 

Our friend promised to return with the 
sluice-tender in the morning, and we fell 
to work arranging the tent over the boat in 
a hurry; for we were tired and hungry, 
and the thought of our cozy little house, 
with supper and hot coffee, was very in- 
viting. A dense black mist had settled 
down on the river, and the wind was rising 
and sighing among the pines over us in a 
very lonely sort of way ; so we got inside, 
and lit up as soon as possible. After eat- 
ing, talking, and reading aloud some, we 
went to sleep, though first taking a last 
look at our mooring-lines. At about half- 
past one both of us were awakened by a 
terrific clap of thunder, which seemed right 
over our heads. It was blowing a gale, 
the Yankee Doodle was pulling and jerking 
at her lines, and between the peals of 
thunder the dam seemed to roar louder than 
ever. We could have almost sworn the 
boat was right on the edge of it. 

Sleep was out of the question. One or 
two great drops of rain thumped on the 
canvas over us as a warning to ‘lie 
low,” and in a minute down came the 
pour in earnest. It drove against the tent, 
so that a fine mist came through and settled 
down on us and the bedding, and com- 
pelled us to light a candle, pull out a rub- 
ber coat and try and make it cover us both ; 
which, however, it wouldn’t do. The rain 
soon slackened, and it was not long before 
the lapping and trickling of the current 
against the outside of the boat, together 
with the sound of the wind in the pines, 
sent us off to sleep again. 
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The morning dawned bright and clear, 
and our friend of the previous night came 
around very early to see how we had fared. 
Finding us still extant, and making coffee, 
he went after the sluice-man. We ate 
breakfast, turned the tent into the awning, 
twisted the flags, and, the man not appear- 
ing, took a survey of the dam, which was 
the worst we had anything to do with on 
the trip. 

There was first a fall of perhaps eight feet, 
— not exactly perpendicular, to be sure, but 
still very steep, — and below this it rushed 
off down a steep narrow incline, filled with 
more of those great, thin, combing waves, 
which stood almost still and broke con- 
tinually. They were the very ‘* wettest” 
kind of wave, being so tall and close 
together that the poor Yankee Doodle 
couldn’t recover from one before she would 
run into another. But the channel was 
free from rocks, and we had no doubt 
about being able to go through ‘* right side 
up with care.” The sluice-man now arrived 
with some half dozen friends. It was Sun- 
day morning, and they were all dressed in 
their best. The old sluice-man looked very 
dubious when he saw our boat, and, think- 
ing he might doubt her sea-going qualities, 
we made haste to inform him that we had 
made nothing of the obstructions thus far, 
and that we intended to go to Cologne, 
or possibly to Rotterdam, in her. This 
appeared to have a good effect on him; 
but before letting us over he insisted on 
our rolling the bedding and clothes up 
in the rubber coat, for he was sure a good 
deal of water would be shipped, at any rate. 

Having done this, and secured the steer- 
ing-oar in its place, the lines were cast off 
from shore, the bow run out over the edge 
of the fall a few feet, then we tilted up, 
and crash !—down we dove into the foam. 
The decked bow saved us a good ducking 
again. Had it been an open boat we never 
could have plunged under so far and not 
have foundered. As it was we recovered 
from the first and worst dive very credita- 
bly, and splashed through the rest without 
much trouble. It was a beautiful morning, 
and the boat glided along past numerous 
little towns with their church-bells ringing, 
and past squads of peasants going to church 
along the road which followed the river- 
bank for some miles. 

After about two hours’ float, the Hiesig- 
heim dam was reached, where the Was- 
serbau-Inspektor had told us the repairs 
were being made. They were completed ; 
but the Juspektor had not yet reached 
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here in his tour of inspection, and the 
sluice-man knew nothing about us. He 
was, moreover, very sullen and cross, and 
refused to open the lock without written 
orders from head-quarters. The paper was 
produced with a high and mighty air, and 
had a powerful effect on him. The lock 
was opened instanter, he and his two men 
capering about with the greatest alacrity. 
Evidently our official friend was a person 
of much consequence in the eyes of the 
river men, and we took good care to make 
our relations with him appear as intimate 
and confidential as possible. After passing 
three more dams and a number of old 
walled towns bristling with towers, we 
arrived at Lauffen, whete a landing was 
effected for provisions. Attempts to land 
had been made at one or two of the towns 
we had passed, but it happened the current 
always was too rapid just abreast the place 
to make this easy, so we had to content 
ourselves with a flying lookas we swept past. 

At Lauffen the boat was immediately sur- 
rounded by an immense crowd of people 
who were.out for a Sunday airing. They 
treated us with the utmost politeness and 
respect. One small boy, venturing to 
point at something which lay on the bottom 
of the boat, was dragged back by his father 
and soundly cuffed! When we asked for 
information concerning the river below so 
many were eager to answer our questions 
that nothing could be heard but a confused 
clamor of Swadzsch from a dozen different 
throats. A number of the younger inhabi- 
tants ran down the river-bank after us for 
a long way, when we left, screaming di- 
rections as to what was to be done at such 
and such a place in the stream, etc. 

The spires of Heilbronn now loomed up 
in the distance, and just at dusk we floated 
right into the center of the city, where 
some two thousand or more people assem- 
bled on the banks and on the bridge to 
view the strange-looking craft. Every 
boat in the place was brought into requisi- 
tion to enable a more minute inspection of 
‘¢die Amerikaner” and their ‘* schiff.” 
We earnestly hoped they didn’t consider 
the Yankee Doodle a fair specimen of an 
American boat, though they must have 
thought her exceedingly able and sea- 
worthy, in spite of her looks, for one loud- 
voiced chap in the crowd was_ heard 
bellowing that ‘‘they had come from 
America in that boat, and were now on 
their way back!” 

The operation of converting the awning 
into the tent was received with a round of 
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applause, and when a light was struck 
inside it completely ‘‘ brought down the 
house.” When it was quite dark some 
Bengal lights were set off from the bow, 
which revealed the fact that a large crowd 
was still lingering on the shores; and we 
heard boats paddling about us till a very 
late hour. Next morning, early, the last 
lock was entered, with a great feeling of 
relief. Barge navigation begins here, and 
we were boarded by custom-house offi- 
cials ; that is, one of them came and looked 
down upon us as we were in the lock, 
and gave us our clearance papers by a ma- 
jestic wave of his hand, signifying that we 
were free to continue our voyage. The 
country for some distance now was flat and 
uninteresting, and we floated slowly along 
in company with several great barges 
bound for Mannheim and Rhine ports. 
Gradually the shores grew more uneven; 
hills appeared in front, and in a few hours 
the scenery was beautiful. Old ivy-clad 
ruins abounded, and almost every fresh 
curve of the river disclosed one, generally 
with a little bit of a village nestling at its 
foot. At Neckarzimmern we landed for a 
little while, and I sketched the castle of 
Homberg,— with the exception of the 
Heidelberg Schloss, the largest and most 
beautiful ruin on the Neckar, or indeed in 
all Southern Germany. It has been par- 
tially restored, and but shortly previous 
was sold at auction to a Kaufmann, or 
merchant, in Stuttgart, for a mere song, 
together with a large tract of land. A 
tunnel extends under the Neckar from this 
castle. Soon after our resuming the 
voyage the captain of a barge invited us 
to come on board and talk with him. This 
we gladly did, especially as the heavy 
barges, owing to their greater body and 
draught of water, went almost twice as 
fast as we could, without assistance from 
the oar. The river was quite sluggish 
now, and every mile or two there was a 
sort of dam built out three-quarters across 
the stream, which narrowed the channel 
and gave the barges a fresh start. The 
momentum they acquired in going through 
these narrow places was sufficient to give 
them steerage way in calm weather till the 
next one was reached. 

Our barge-man was very sociable, and 
told us a good deal about his business, 
which, in former years, before steam was 
thought of, was very remunerative. Now 
his freight amounted to only four kreuzers 
(24 cents) a hundred weight, from Heil- 
bronn to Mannheim, some one hundred 
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miles; and then there was a tow-bill up 
river again, so he barely managed to sup- 
port himself; but, having been ‘‘ born and 
reared” in the business, he couldn’t give it 
up. Numbers of barges were being towed 
up. Two jaded old nags, with harnesses 
that alone looked a fair load, had generally 
three boats in tow. The men on board, 
except one at the helm, were sprawled out 
on deck asleep ; and quite often the driver 
of the horses was to be seen astride one of 
them with his head on his breast, sound 
asleep also. They all knew each other, 
and as the two boats approached, the 
‘*helmsmen” would say ‘* Good morning,” 
and then just as they passed, often without 
saying any thing further, ‘: Good-by, 
Johann,” or ‘ Jakob,” or whatever the 
name might be. Business was not driving, 
certainly ; and what with the general sleepy 
aspect of things, the hot sun, and the 
absence of so much as a breath of wind, 
we two Yankees could scarcely keep awake 
to hear the old bargeman recount the hal- 
cyon days of freighting on the Neckar. 

As the afternoon wore on we produced 
our spirit-lamp and condensed milk, and 
served coffee all round, greatly to our 
friend’s astonishment. He then evidently 
felt bound to ‘‘treat” too, for he suddenly 
dropped anchor, and swung around in front 
of a little ‘* Bierschenk,’’ which stood alone 
by the water’s edge and invited the storm- 
tossed mariner to heave to and land by 
displaying a sign with a tin anchor and a 
foaming mug of bier, together with the 
words, ** Gasthof zum Anker.” This was 
irresistible ; we all filed in and feasted on 
beer, black-bread and liver-sausage. Our 
friend introduced us to the host and his 
family, explained our voyage, and pointed 
out the flags of the Doodle, which lay on 
the other side of the barge from us. The 
entire executive of the establishment 
trooped down to the edge to see us embark, 
and to wish us ‘*‘ A pleasant journey.” 

At about five o’clock the Odenwald dis- 
trict was entered, and the scenery, especially 
at this time of day, was very fine. High 
hills, densely covered with pines, and often 
surmounted by some crumbling tower, 
sloped steeply down on either side, and 
kept us in a cool, refreshing shade. The 
Neckar, black and deep, flowed noiselessly 
along in the most tortuous-curves imagina- 
ble, and a little later, when a mist began 
to settle down over everything, it was en- 
chanting in the highest degree. 

The sharp curves which the river made, 
often doubling directly back on itself, were 
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rather discouraging, as the barge-man 
wished to reach Heidelberg that night, if 
possible, and there were several very rocky 
and rapid places in the river to be passed 
before arriving there. The mist grew much 
denser as night came on, which, with the 
black shadow the hills cast, made the pas- 
sage of these places very difficult. How- 
ever, he determined to keep on, and, 
of course, we stuck by him with the 
Doodle at this trying moment. A block 
and tackle were rigged on the long tiller of 
the barge, to give him more complete con- 
trol over it, and in a few minutes we heard 
the roar of the first rapids. The barge 
began to shoot ahead, and directly we were 
rushing through the foaming waters. and 
alarmingly near great black rocks, which, 
on account of the darkness and fog, could 
be seen only a very short distance ahead, and 
were as soon lost sight of astern. How 
the man managed to shoot through three of 
these plates in the dark was a mystery to 
us, as was also the great effect which the 
rudder had in the rapids. Of course the 
boat must have gone much faster than the 
current for this to be the case ; but we had 
no time to ask about it before the lights of 
Heidelberg glimmered through the mist 
ahead, and we began to fix the tent for the 
night. 

One or two foot-passengers stretched 
their necks after us as we rushed into the 
gaslight, under the arches of the great 
bridge, and into the darkness below, but it 
was too late to attract much notice. After 
we had hauled up to the bank, and were 
getting ready to turn in, two frouzy-look- 
ing English tourists, in suits of plaid with 
alarmingly large figures on it, came prowl- 
ing about, and actually betrayed a degree 
of our own Yankee trait, — curiosity. 
Said they: ‘*‘ Whe-re yay’oo b-e-e-n in that 
bay-oot? Whey-re yay-oo gay-ooing?” 
And finally, ‘* By Jay-oove! Yay-oo day- 
oon’t really mean to say yay-oo fellows are 
gay-ooing day-oon to Cologne in ¢hat 
croft!” We did say so though, and 
crawled into our hole for the night. 

Having both spent some time in Heidel- 
berg the summer previous, we started off 
early next morning without landing, wish- 
ing to reach the Rhine as soon as possible. 
The country wasas flat as a board, and the 
Rhine being unusually full, there was 
almost no current whatever in the Neckar 
for several. niles above its mouth. We 
had to scull and row, and were glad enough 
to reach Mannheim late in the afternoon, 
and to stretch our legson shore. There was 
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nothing of much interest here, and we re- 
tired at an early hour. Next morning it 
was very windy, so we landed, and towed 
the boat down to the Rhine, where there 
was a tremendous current running. The 
wind was directly up river though, and 
blowing so that we cou!d make little or no 
headway against it without rowing with 
the great logs of oars continually. After 
standing almost stationary for fifteen 
minutes or so, and being blown, if any- 
thing, a little wp river, we took out the 
boat’s seat, thrust it down over the stern, 
and lashed it there, by which means the 
strong current had such a hold on us that 
we forged ahead right in the teeth of the 
wind like a steam-boat. This dodge 
answered admirably till the river bent so 
that the wind blew on our side, when we 
had to take the awning in and row, or be 
blown ashore. 

The cathedral spire at Worms soon hove 
in sight, and our landing there for dinner 
was the occasion of a serious quarrel be- 
tween two of the citizens. As the Yankee 
Doodle neared the shore we noticed a man 
jumping about on the bank most frantically, 
and yelling at the top of his voice, ‘* Very 
vell!” ‘All right!” “Yes!” ‘ Very 


vell!” and at the same time beckoning 


wildly to us. As soon as the boat touched 
shore he seized the painter, made it fast to 
a post, and then began clamoring for 
money. ‘‘ Trinkgeld! Trinkgeld!” ‘he 
bawled, ‘*Oh, yes! Trinkgeld! Very 
vell!” etc. A groschen or two stopped 
him, and I went up the street hunting for 
a bake-shop, leaving Len in the boat. 
Upon returning, I found Len quietly sitting 
in the stern looking very much pleased, 
while our 7rznzkgeld friend was having a 
wordy row with another man in the bow 
of the boat. It seemed the first man wished 
to help us through the bridge of boats, just 
below the town, while the new comer, a 
much larger man,.claimed that as his job. 
As they showed no signs of coming to an 
agreement, I stepped on board, laid down 
my purchases, and shoved the boat and all 
out into the current. The big fellow now 
seemed to think something decisive was 
called for, so gathering his kicking op- 
ponent up in his arms he pitched him 
overboard! The man paddled to shore, 
and, standing dripping on the bank, gave 
us a choice exhibition of the blackguard- 
ing and invective powers of the German 
language. Below the bridge we landed 
the victor, who grumbled loudly at not 
receiving more money. We were willing 
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to pay a few groschens for the fun we had 
seen; but the men’s services were entirely 
unnecessary and unasked for. This little 
incident gave us an idea of the kind of 
people we should have to do with on the 
Rhine, and we resolved never again to let 
the vampires get an extra groschen out 
of us. 

The night was spent at Gernsheim, and 
Mainz was reached at about 2.30 the next 
afternoon. Leaving the boat in charge of 
the draw-keeper on the bridge, we roamed 
over the city for a few hours. The follow- 
ing night was passed at Oestrich, and 
Saturday morning we were off very early, 
wishing to get into the hilly and pictu- 
resque part of the river as soon as possible. 
Vineyards now became numerous, and at 
Bingen we landed, having a great desire to 
see it ; but our desire was speedily satisfied, 
and we hastened back to the Dood/e, think- 
ing that ‘* Bingen on the Rhine” would be 
less offensive to the nostrils, as well as 
generally improved in appearance, if it 
could be ‘* Bingen zz the Rhine” for a 
few hours. 

Looking down river, we could see and 
hear the *‘ Binger Loch,” about which so 
many harrowing stories had been told us 
in Stuttgart. Several ledges showed them- 
selves in the river, but the spaces between 
were large, and the current nothing com- 
pared to that in the upper Neckar. 

We wished to land, and ascend Bishop 
Hatto’s tower, on a little island just before 
coming to the rapids; but, owing to the 
swift current, the landing was rather diffi- 
cult. Years ago these rapids were very 
dangerous to larger craft, and many of 
these knocked their bottoms out on_ its 
sunken rocks. In 1830 the passage was 
rendered comparatively safe by blasting ; 
but, even now, two vessels cannot pass 
each other there. The stream makes an 
abrupt bend, so that two steamers, one de- 
scending and the other ascending, cannot 
see each other till they are both in the 
rapids; but Bishop Hatto’s tower, being 
situated in the outside of the bend, can be 
seen by each vessel, so it is used as a signal 
station for regulating the steamers’ move- 
ments. 

Steamers now became frequent, crowded 
with Americans and English, who viewed 
us through glasses, etc., with amaze- 
ment. Our faces were black with tan, 
and the Yankee Doodle, with her pots 
and pans, and blankets hung up to air, 
must have presented a queer appear- 
ance. There was always a grand rush to 
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view us, which attention we endeavored to 
receive in a becoming manner. Empty 
beer-bottles and other unseemly articles 
were hustled out of sight, and, knowing 
that our style of dress was rather disrepu- 
table, and not wishing to cause any of our 
countrymen on the steam-boats to be 
ashamed of us, we endeavored to assume 
a staid and even thoughtful expression as 
the boats passed. Len possessed a black 
tail-coat, which, on these occasions, he 
either donned, or hung in a prominent po- 
sition on the bow, where it no doubt had a 
good effect. 

The Lorelei cliffs were passed at about 
six in the afternoon, and then a look-out 
was kept for the ‘awful whirlpools.” 
These we were to experience between the 
Lorelei and the town of St. Goar. On re- 
ferring to Baedeker’s guide-book, we read, 
‘¢ Immediately above St. Goar, nearly in 
the middle of the stream, is the ‘ Bank,’ 
a sunken ledge of rock running out from 
the right bank, and causing a species of 
whirlpool, destructive to rafts if not skill- 
fully managed. They are sometimes par- 
tially submerged by the undercurrents.” 
This wasn’t especially comforting, but 
then we remembered that Baedeker had 
spoken of the rapids at the foot of the 
Lorelei, which we had, however, failed to 
_ discern. Arriving safely at St. Goar a 
' half-hour later, we concluded that the 
Rhine Maelstrom had been passed un- 
awares, and so fastened the boat and 
landed. 

Until 1827, when steam-boating began, 
a queer custom was prevalent in this town: 
Every person who came there for the first 
time was seized, fastened to an iron ring 
in a wall, and compelled to undergo the 
wine or water ordeal. If the latter was 
chosen he was ducked in the Rhine; if the 
former, he drank a glass of wine to the 
memory of Charlemagne (from whose 
time the custom dates), to the English 
king, the reigning prince, and the different 
members of the society. After this he 
was crowned, and became himself a 
member. 

There was a full moon the night we lay 
here, which lit up the ruins of Rheinfels — 
directly above the town — splendidly ; and, 
as a party near us was continually blowing 
a French horn, the celebrated echo was 
heard to great advantage. Coblenz was 
reached in time for a late dinner next day, 
and we left it, after a few hours, with the 
impression that it and its surroundings 
(from a reasonable distance) were beauti- 
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ful in the extreme, but that its ladies, 
either from a distance or otherwise, were 
fearfully and wonderfully ugly. The 
Yankee Doodle was anchored for the 
night in a very lonely and dismal part of 
the river, where the black flies, beetles, 
dorr-bugs, and mosquitoes were rampant ; 
but it had grown so damp and dark that 
we concluded to hold up before getting 
into a worse place. The general dark and 
dismal character of our surroundings was 
not changed for the better when, as we 
were lying inside our tent, listening to the 
doleful burr and buzz of the countless 
billions of insects outside, to say nothing 
of some odd hundreds zzside, we were 
aroused by a sepulchral hail from shore, 
and were asked by a black figure, that 
could scarcely be seen, to keep a look-out 
for the body of a soldier, who had been 
drowned just above us, and was expected 
down river shortly ! 

It was with a very uncomfortable feel- 
ing indeed that we received this informa- 
tion. The moon, feebly shining through 
the thick, damp mist, lit up the steaming 
river in asickly sort of way, and in its 
light could be seen enormous beetles and 
bugs innumerable, tumbling and whisking 
over each other. Everything was reeking 
with moisture, and the inside of our little 
floating-house seemed like a palace as we 
turned in again. 

Next morning, however, all was lovely 
once more, and, a fair wind arising, our 
two large shawls were rigged on the oars 
for a sail, and we plowed off for Bonn 
in great style, arriving there at about four 
o’clock. After dining, looking over the 
place, and enjoying a swim in a most ex- 
cellent floating bath-house, we again put 
off. The country was now flat, and the 
people all spoke Low-German, which was 
perfectly unintelligible to us. Even on 
the upper Neckar we noticed that the 
boatmen addressed each other in this 
tongue, though they all seemed to know 
High-German, or an apology for it; but 
here they only shook their heads and 
shrugged their shoulders to the simplest 
questions put by Len according to Ollen- 
dorf’s method. 

Our last night on the boat, which we 
fain would have spent alone and in a 
manner becoming our parting from her on 
the morrow, was rudely disturbed by the 
ruffianly mosquitoes and black-flies, which 
somehow worked inside and made us 
miserable, although every visible chink 
and crevice was closed. Gigantic beetles 
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and many other smaller hard-headed fiends 
played an incessant tattoo against our tent 
till morning, and we bore away for 
Cologne at an early hour in no very 
pleasant frame of mind. It soon began to 
rain violently ; the wind rose dead ahead ; 
so the awning had to be furled, and the 
detested oars resorted to. Just when we 
wished to present the most nobby and 
swell appearance the elements must con- 
spire against us, and cause us to appear 
like two wet and wretched mendicants 
afloat in a box. Our bedding was wet, and 
so were we; the natty flags were dismally 
flopping in the wind and rain, and the 
tasteful awning, which, we always flattered 
ourselves, had given the craft a most 
recherché appearance, now lay wet and 
dirty on the boat’s bottom. Several paper 
bags, having got soaked, had burst, and 
their contents were becoming more and 
more exposed to view. In this condition, 
after a long pull at the oars, we effected a 
landing at a bath-house some distancc 
above the bridge, and in a fit of generosity 
offered the whole establishment to the 
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bath proprietor for the mere pittance of six 
thalers! To our astonishment, he declined 
to trade, and even intimated that the Yaz- 
kee Doodle would be of no use to him 
there! He actually laughed when we 
stated that she was just the thing his 
patrons longed for to dive and jump from 
inside the bathing-house! In vain we rep- 
resented to him the number and size of 
the nails and screws in each plank, the 
great strength and advantage derived from 
the two heavy longitudinal timbers in the 
bottom, the fineness of the oars (!), and, 
lastly, the immense value of all the bottles, 
pans, knives, tin spoons, jugs, and innumer- 
able other articles which ‘all went with 
her,” and which, we were firmly persuaded, 
were alone worth more than the price 
asked! The result of it all was, he offered 
two thalers for everything; we worked 
him up to three thalers, and kept the flags, 
at which terms our noble old Yankee 
Doodle changed owners, to be put under 
the German flag, and, I fear, shortly after, 
the splitting-ax. 


George S. Wasson. 
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FROM HAND TO MOUTH 


THE avocations of life in the woods are 
without number. What do we do? We 
do everything. We walk, we shoot, we 
row, we climb, we sing, we sleep. At 
fortunate moments we talk. We confe to 
breakfast as newly made as Adam and 
Eve. Eight hours of hemlock boughs will 
give you — provided you are properly con- 
stituted — such forgetfulness of all that 
ever made life a doubtful good, —such 
self-confidence and security in pleasure, — 
that the chances are you won’t quite know 
yourself. All the shams, all the selfish- 
ness, all the artifices slough off. This 
camping out. together makes a kind of 
ideal family life. You take a close look 
at your friend, and are amazed to see what 
a good fellow he is. 

La Petite appears early, as cheerfully 
innocent as a violet. She is a good girl, 
and particularly charming in her morn- 
ing freshness. Not long after, Madame 
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emerges like a harvest moon, — not fresh 
exactly, but ruddy and beaming, with abun- 
dant good-humor and‘a superb appetite. 
Sternie gets up so early that we don’t any 
of us know his first face. He brings in 
something generally by breakfast-time. Ja- 
Cobus is the only tardy getter-up; but he 
comes well awake when he does appear, 
and is loud in praise of the soporific bene- - 
fits of his bed. As for Alia, how she 
seems at morning I cannot tell. She 
dazzles me. 

Time gets sordid, like everything else in 
town. The pressure of the materialistic is 
so great that finer things, if they are not 
compressible, get crowded out. In the 
woods, to begin with, the time is all filled 
with the processes of nature. The world 
that was made good, sunrise when He lets 
the light be, the solemn starlight, the 
flowering and fruitage and renewals of the 
forest, the life of beasts and birds as they 
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get their meat, — these go on in a wonder- 
ful sequence that we are never tired of 
watching. Then we get acquainted with 
ourselves, — we wake up with a new and 
better consciousness. All the best things 
become possible. And I —I look at Alia 
and make tremendous resolutions. 

Then we have such appetites! If it 
were not for Madame we should snap our 
fingers at the refinements of cookery. But 
with her dinner is bliss; such sensitive- 
ness has an average palate in the woods. 

The spiritual barometer has a greater 
range in camp life. We get up into 
greater altitudes; but we also have some 
ridiculously childish jealousies. Jack, 
who is at heart a capital fellow, has been 
a little spoiled by the accident of a great 
professional success. He is the popular 
preacher of the day in N. It is a truism 
that nothing is more demoralizing than the 
adulation of intellectual inferiors. A lot 
of women hanging upon your speech, as if 
you gave voice to the oracles, is enough to 
upset a man’s moral center of gravity. 
Combine this with all the social blandish- 
ments of a very righ set of Philistines and 
you have poor Jack’s temptations. Nat- 


urally genial and brimful of human nature, 
how is the man to keep his head so as to 


remain quite honest? 

We flatter ourselves that Cobus is learn- 
ing something at the camp-fire, — that he 
can’t cook, for one thing. Madame can 
give him any odds he likes, and then beat 
him in short order. It was a bitter pill 
to Jack, but it had a wholesome effect. 
From being eclipsed he got new ideas of 
the planets which obscured the sun. It 
was very droll to see how his manner 
changed from a comradeship, —a trace too 
suggestive of gracious condescension, — to 
a delicate respect, and even a_ subtle 
flattery. Madame evidently likes it, and 
returns the flattery quite heartily and 
openly. So, as these two are the leaders 
of the party, we all find ourselves upon the 
best terms possible. 

Sternie is forever making himself indis- 
pensable. Heis always just doing what you 
were going to wish done. Madame, who 
at first regarded him with polite interest 
as a being of an .unknown species, now 
treats him with shameless favoritism. 

Cobus must excel at something. Com- 
petition being so sharp in cookery he has 
turned to mathematics, — at least he has 
brought forth a set of instruments, and 
makes peduncular journeys, and spends 
hours upon measurements and calculations 
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that none of us can understand. He forgets 
the dinner at times; but Sandy and La 
Petite do not, — they never forget anything 
that ought to be remembered. Sandy has 
charge of the larder, and it never gets 
empty. To be sure we all exert ourselves 
to supply it. We make extraordinary 
shots, but nobody hits anything except 
Sternie. At fishing we do better. Alia 
has made a record of the biggest trout 
caught so far. Ordinarily these are fried 
in the pan, but the big ones Sandy bakes 
in the ashes. There is no better way of 
cooking fish, flesh, or fowl. 

Most of our feathered game goes through 
this crucial test. Madame prefers a little 
more of the superfluity of culinaryism ; but, 
for absolute and essential grouse, wood- 
cock, what you will, you can never have 
it more perfect than when you strip off 
skin and feathers as it leaves its fiery bath 
and serve it instantly with all its natural 
juices and undiluted flavor. Of course, 
this primitive cooking requires judgment. 
You can’t try your oven by holding your 
hand in it while you count sixty, or a hun- 
dred ; and the degree of heat, the size of 
the morsel to be cooked, and the time 
which you leave it untouched must be in 
their true compound ratio. With that in- 
dispensable qualification of judgment a 
variety of things may be cooked in this 
manner to absolute perfection. Here are 
some of them: Eggs (gulls’, ducks’, and 
sea-birds’ eggs are a great resource on the 
sea-shore), ham, Irish and sweet potatoes, 
green corn, shell-fish, chestnuts, apples, 
and bananas. One evening, when our 
stores were rather low, we got up a prize- 
match for shooting at robins. A dozen or 
more were skinned, drawn, wrapped in 
thin slices of bacon, and packed flatly 
together, then the whole wrapped in wet 
leaves, and buried just before the fire, 
where they cooked in half an hour. Eaten 
with nothing whatever but ship biscuit and 
cold water, with a thimbleful of whisky 
after it, they made a most delicious supper. 
It had but one fault, —there wasn’t quite 
enough of it. 

We all try our hands at roasting small 
birds before the fire, extemporizing spits 
with bent saplings and strings, and occa- 
sionally burning up bird, spit, and all. Of 
these tidbits Madame approves, and she 
will eat one at any moment, directing the 
operation beforehand, and making us lard 
it with a hit of fat bacon and toast a biscuit 
to put under it to catch the drip. 

I am sure that if Madame were ship- 
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wrecked, and cast upon a desert island, she 
would produce, when the sole-leather was 
fried, a bay-leaf, an onion, with two cloves 
stuck in it, a fagot of sweet herbs, and a 
few other important accessories, and pro- 
ceed to serve it in an appetizing form. ‘The 
only fault we can find with her in the 
woods is that she will paint the lily. She 
brings us sauce piguante when we are al- 
ready suffering from over-feeding. 

And then her pot au feu. It is a con- 
tinual resource and distraction. She is 
made happy by innumerable fortunate 
chances, which give her something to save 
and the opportunity of discovery in an un- 
expected combination, for which she has 
the sublime passion of genius ; but to those 
who could exist serenely without Jotage— 
Cobus, for instance —it is a terror anda 
snare. He always wants every utensil in 
camp when he cooks anything, and that 
unique pot is adjured in choice selected 
language at all hours. The dogs scald 


their noses in it, we stumble over it in the 
dark, La Petite burns her pretty fingers at 
it, still Madame says, — not in speech, but 
more firmly in deeds, — le pot au feu c'est 
mot ! 

Madame pensively regrets the paucity of 


eggs for omelets, but with flour and 
water, if nothing better offers, she will 
make delicious cakes. When we are with- 
in tramping distance of a farm-house, she 
varies our breakfast by adding endless 
combinations of milk, flour, and eggs to her 
long list of réchauffés. 

There is nothing better than an egg: it is 
the unit of perfection. Simply boiled or 
roasted it is entirely good; but, when 
cooked by Madame, it takes as many forms 
as protoplasm. Like a juggler she can do 
anything with eggs. Well beaten, with 
milk or flour, she makes batter-cakes, which 
we take turns in frying, exhausting our- 
selves in the effort to turn with dexterity, 
at the right moment, a cake the full size of 
the ‘pan. Maple syrup is delectable upon 
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these cakes. You may not believe it, but 
a slice of stale bread, dipped in hot water, 
buttered, and spread with French mustard, 
and cooked with three eggs as an omelet, 
makes a capital dish. With a box of sar- 
dines one can make a meal of it. But, 
though we do our full share of cooking 
and eating, that is not all. 

We give many hours of the day to the 
woods themselves, and they in turn seem 
to draw near to us at night. What man is 
as good as a tree? Who plays his part as 
well? The mystery, the purity, the grand 
yet tender grace that dominate us a little 
in daylight hours seem, at evening, to draw 
gently near. Round that huge core of fire, 
which Sandy piles so recklessly, we make 
a circle ; our nearest neighbors are the tree- 
trunks, then the owls and the rabbits. We 
try to be loyal to ourselves and to the great 
Beyond. We care little for artificial stand- 
ards. Why respect a convention made by 
man? I would rather make a new free- 
dom. We wear our camp flannels, we eat 
with wooden spoons, but we talk about 
realities. Shows are forgotten, ambitions 
smoulder ; we look at each other with fear- 
less human eyes, friendly, and ready to 
confide. 


PotaGE LE Bon Cur&.— Save your fragments of 
game of all sorts until you have four or five pounds; 
put in a little lean bacon and cover with cold water. 
Simmer all day. Get two handfuls of wood sorrel, 
the kind with yellow blossoms, a handful of mint, 
and any sweet herbs you can find; add these, 
with salt and a good pinch of cayenne. Pound fine 
four or five hard biscuits, to thicken. Slice a lemon 
and two or three hard-boiled eggs, to add just before 
serving. 


La PETITE OMELET. — When you find a few ber- 
ries,—strawberries, blackberries, raspberries,—do not 
eat them, but bring to camp for a dessert. Hull them 
nicely, and simmer in a saucepan with a little sugar, 
until you have a good syrup. Beat four eggs, yolks 
and whites separately, add a teaspoonful of condensed 
milk dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of warm water, 
and fry a golden brown. Pour your berries upon it 
and roll. Serve with a little powdered sugar; a dash 
of rum burnt over it will improve it. 


Dan O Hara. 
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III.— THROUGH MORMON-LAND, OVER THE ROCKY 


GREAT 


A dreary-looking country is the ‘‘ Great 
American desert,” in Utah, along the north- 
ern boundary of which my route now 
leads. To the left of the road is a low 
chain of barren hills; to the right, the un- 
inviting plain over which one’s eye wan- 
ders in vain for some green object that 
might raise hopes of a less desolate region 
beyond ; and over all hangs an oppressive 
silence, —the silence of a dead country, — 
a country destitute of both animal and vege- 
table life. Over the great desert hangs a 
smoky haze, out of which ‘ Pilot Peak,” 
thirty-eight miles away, rears its conical 
head 2,500 feet above the level plain at its 
base. 

Some riding is obtained at intervals 
along this unattractive stretch of country, 
but there are no ‘‘ sand-papered” roads, 
and the principal incentive to mount at all 
is a feeling of disgust at so much compul- 
sory walking. A noticeable feature through 
the desert is the almost unquenchable 
thirst that the dry saline air inflicts upon 
one. Reaching a railway section-house, I 
find no one at home; but there is a small 
underground cistern of imported water, in 
which ‘‘ wrigglers ”’ innumerable wriggle, 
but otherwise good and cool. There is 
nothing to drink out of, and the water is 
three feet from the surface ; while leaning 
down to try and drink, the wooden frame- 
work at the top gives way and precipitates 
me headfirst into the water. Luckily the 
tank is large enough to enable me to turn 
round and reappear at the surface head- 
first, and with considerable difficulty I 
scramble out again, with, of course, not a 
dry thread on me. Wringing what water 
I can from my clothes, I leave a note in- 
forming the section-boss that I had rescued 
a half-drowned Indian from the cistern, and, 
advising him not to drink the water, I 
once more wend my way eastward. At 
three in the afternoon I roll into Terrace, a 
small Mormon town. Here, a rather tough- 
looking citizen, noticing that my garments 
are damp, suggests that cycling must be 
hard work to make a person perspire like 
that in this dry climate. At the Mattin 
section-house I find accommodation for 
the night with a whole-souled section- 


MOUNTAINS, AND ON THE 
PLAINS. 


house foreman, who is keeping bachelor’s 
hall temporarily, as his wife is away on a 
visit in Ogden. From this house, which 
is situated on the table-land of the Red 
Dome mountains, can be obtained a more 
comprehensive view of the American 
desert than when we last beheld it. It has 
all the appearance of being the dry bed of 
an ancient salt lake or inland sea. A 
broad, level plain of white alkali, which is 
easily mistaken in the dim distance for 
smooth, still water, stretches away like a 
dead, motionless sea, as far as human 
vision can penetrate, until lost in the haze ; 
while here and there isolated rocks lift 
their rugged heads above the dreary level 
like islets out of the sea. It is said there 
are many evidences that go to prove this 
desert to have once been covered by the 
waters of the great inland sea that still, in 
places, laves its eastern borders with its 
briny flood. I am informed there are 
many miles of smooth, hard, salt flats, over 
which a cycler could skim like a bird ; but 
I scarcely think enough of bird-like skim- 
ming to go searching for it on the Ameri- 
can desert. A few miles east of Mattin, 
the road leads over a spur of the Red 
Dome range, from whence I obtain my first 
view of the Great Salt Lake, and soon I 
am enjoying a long-anticipated bath in its 
briny waters. It is disagreeably cold, but 
otherwisean enjoyablebath. Onecan scarce 
sink beneath the surface, so strongly is the 
water impregnated with salt. 

For dinner, I reach Kelton, a town that 
formerly prospered as the point from which 
vast quantities of freight were shipped to 
Idaho. Scores of huge freight-wagons are 
now bunched up in the corrals, having out- 
lived their usefulness since the innovation 
from mules and ‘‘ overland ships” to loco- 
motives on the Utah Northern Railway. 
Empty stores and a general air of vanished 
prosperity are the main features of Kelton 
to-day ; and the inhabitants seem to reflect 
in their persons the aspect of the town; 
most of them being freighters, who, finding 
their occupation gone, hang listlessly 
around, as though conscious of being fit 
for nothing else. From Kelton I fojjow 
the Lake Shore, and at six in the afternoon 
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arrive at the salt-works, near Monument 
station, and apply for accommodation, 
which is readily given. Here is erected a 
wind-mill, which pumps the water from 
the lake into shallow reservoirs where it 
evaporates and leaves a layer of coarse salt 
on the bottom. These people drink water 
that is disagreeably brackish and unsatis- 
factory to one unaccustomed to it, but 
which has become more acceptable to them, 
from habitual use, than purely fresh water. 
This spot is the healthiest and most favor- 
able for the prolific production of certain 
forms of insect life I ever was in, and I 
spent the liveliest night here I ever spent 
anywhere. These people professed to give 


me a bed to myself, but no sooner have I 
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laid my head on the pillow than I recognize 
the ghastly joke they are playing on me. 
The bed is already densely populated with 
guests, who naturally object to being‘ousted 
or overcrowded. They seem quite a kitten- 
ish and playful lot, rather inclined to ac- 
complish their ends by playing wild pranks 
than by resorting to more austere measures. 
Watching till I have closed my eyes in an 
attempt to doze off, they slip up and play- 
fully tickle me under the chin, or scramble 
around in my ear, and anon they wildly 
chase each other up and down my back, 
and play leap-frog and hide-and-go-seek all 
over my sensitive form, so that I arise in 
the morning anything but refreshed from 
my experience. 





MEETING A HERD OF BRONCOS, 
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Still following the shores of the lake, for 
several miles, my road now leads over the 
northern spur of the Promontory mountains. 
On these hills I find a few miles of hard 
gravel, that affords the best riding I have 
experienced in Utah, and I speed along 
as rapidly as possible, for dark, threatening 


clouds are gathering overhead. But ere | 
reach the summit of the ridge a violent 
thunder-storm breaks over the hills, and I 
seem to be verily hobnobbing with the 
thunder and lightning, that appears to be 
round about me, rather than overhead. A 
troop of wild broncos, startled and stam- 
peded by the vivid lightning and sharp 
peals of thunder, come wildly charging 
down the mountain trail, threatening to 
run quite over me in their mad career. 
Pulling my ‘‘ pop,” I fire a couple of shots 
in the air to attract their attention, when 
they rapidly swerve to the left, and go 
tearing frantically over the rolling hills on 
their wild flight to the plains below. 

Most of the rain falls on the plain and in 
the lake, and, when I arrive at the summit, 
I pause to take a view of the lake and sur- 
rounding country. A more auspicious oc- 
casion could scarcely have been presented. 
The storm has subsided, and far beneath 
my feet a magnificent rainbow spans the 
plain, and dips one end of its variegated 
beauty in the sky-blue waters of the lake. 
From this point the view to the west and 
south is truly grand: rugged, irregular 
mountain chains traverse the country at 
every conceivable angle, and around among 
them winds the lake, filling with its blue 
waters the intervening spaces, and reflect- 
ing impartially alike their grand majestic 
beauty and their faults. What dreams of 
empire and white-winged commerce on 
this inland sea must fill the mind and fire 
the imagery of the fanatical Mormon, who, 
standing on the commanding summit of 
these mountains, feasts his eyes on the 
glorious panorama of blue water and 
rugged mountains that is spread like a 
wondrous picture before him! Surely, if 
he be devotionally inclined, it fails not to 
recall to his mind another inland sea in 
far-off Asia Minor, on whose pebbly shores 
and by whose rippling waves the cradle of 
a greater religion than Mormonism was 
rocked. 

Ten miles farther on, from the vantage- 
ground of a pass over another spur of the 
same range, is obtained a widely extended 
view of the country to the east. For 


nearly thirty miles from the base of the 
mountains, low, level 


mud-flats extend 
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eastward, bordered on the south by the 
marshy sinuous shores of the lake, and on 
the north by the Blue Creek mountains. 
Thirty miles to the east, — looking from 
this distance strangely like flocks of sheep 
grazing at the base of the mountains, — can 
be seen the white-painted houses of the 
Mormon settlements, that thickly dot the 
narrow but fertile strip of agricultural land 
between Bear river and the mighty Wah- 
satch mountains, that, rearing their snowy 
crests skyward, shut out all view of what 
lies beyond. From this height the level 
mud-flats appear as if I could mount my 
wheel and bowl across at a ten-mile pace ; 
but I shall be agreeably surprised if I am 
able to aggregate ten miles of riding out 
of the: thirty. Immediately after getting 
down into the bottom I make the acquaint- 
ance of the tiny black gnats that one of our 
whisky-bereaved friends at Tacoma had 
warned me against. One’s head is con- 
stantly enveloped in a black cloud of these 
little wretches. They are of infinitesimal 
proportions, and get into a person’s ears, 
eyes, and nostrils, and if one so far for- 
gets himself as to open his mouth, they 
swarm in as though they think it the 
‘* pearly gates ajar,” and this their last 
chance of effecting an entrance. Mingled 
with them, and apparently on the best 
of terms, are swarms of mosquitos, who 
appear perfect Jumbos in comparison with 
their disreputable associates. There is 
nothing dignified about a mosquito, whether 
he is found singing his siren songs in the 
ear of some charming society belle on the 
piazza of a Newport hotel, or whether he 
roams the Salt Lake mud-flats and hun- 
grily pounces on the unwary cycler who, 
with holes in his clothes and determination 
in his eye, ventures to cross their dread 
domain. Nevertheless my first impres- 
sion: at seeing them cohorting with the 
wretchedly unprincipled and comparatively 
insignificant gnats is that they ought to be 
ashamed of being caught in such com- 
pany. Butthe mosquitos are not ashamed ; 
on the contrary, they hobnob together, 
and, I verily believe, work on shares; the 
mosquitos bore the wells through the hide 
or skin of the person or animal attacked, 
and, after satiating themselves, the gnats 
swarm down the deserted shaft with in- 
decorous haste and scramble around after 
what is left, like jackals fighting and snarl- 
ing over the remnants of a lion’s feast. 

As if partially to recompense me for the 
torments of the afternoon,-Dame Fortune 
considerately provides me with two sepa- 

















A DESERT 


rate and distinct suppers this evening. I 
had intended, when I left Promontory sta- 
tion, to reach Corinne, for the night, conse- 
quently, I bring a lunch with me, knowing 
it will take me till late to reach there. 
These days I am troubled with an appetite 
that makes me blush to speak of it, and about 
five o’clock I sit down—cn the bleached 
skeleton of a defunct mosquito —and pro- 
ceed to eat my lunch of bread and meat — 
and gnats; for I am quite certain of eating 
hundreds of these omnipresent creatures at 
every bite I take. Two hours afterwards 
I am passing Quarry section-house, when 
the foreman beckons me over and gener- 
ously invites me to remain over night. He 
brings out canned oysters and bottles of 
Milwaukee beer, and insists on my helping 
him discuss these acceptable viands; to 
which invitation it is needless to say I yield 
without extraordinary pressure, the fact 
of having eaten two hours ago being no 
obstacle whatever. So much for cyeling 
as an aid to digestion. Arriving at Co- 
rinne, on Bear river, at 10 o’clock next 
morning, I am accosted by a_ bearded, 
patriarchal Mormon, who requests me to 
constitute myself a parade of one, and ride 
the bicycle around town for the edification 
of the people’s minds. 

‘¢In course they knows what a ‘ perloce- 
fede’ is, from seein’ ’em in picturs; but 
they never seed a real machine, and it’d be 
a’ ‘hefty’ treat fer ’em,” is the eloquent 
appeal made by this person in behalf of 
the Corinnthians, over whose destinies and 
happiness he no doubt presides with 
fatherly solicitude. As the streets of Co- 
rinne this morning consist entirely of black 
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REVERIE. 


mud of uncertain depth, I am compelled to 
say the elder nay, at the same time prom- 
ising him that if he would have them in 
better condition next time I happened 
around I would willingly second his brill- 
iant idea of making the people happy, by 
permitting them a glimpse of my ‘per- 
locefede” in action. 

After crossing Bear river I find myself 
on a somewhat superior road leading 
through the Mormon settlements to Ogden. 
No greater contrast can well be imagined 
than that presented by this strip of country 
lying between the lake and the Wahsatch 
mountains, and the desert country to the 
westward. One can almost fancy himself 
suddenly transported by some good genii 
to a quiet farming-community in an eastern 
State. Instead of untamed broncos and 
wild-eyed cattle, roaming at their own free 
will over unlimited territory, are seen the 
staid work-horse plowing in the field, and 
the sleek milch-cow peacefully cropping 
tame grass in enclosed meadows. Birds 
are singing merrily in the willow hedges 
and the shade trees; green fields of alfalfa 
and ripening grain line the road and spread 
themselves over the surrounding country 
in alternate squares, like those of a vast 
checker-board. Farms, on the average, 
are small, and, consequently, houses are 
thick; and not a farmhouse among them 
all but is embowered in an orchard of fruit 
and shade trees, that mingle their green 
leaves and white blossoms harmoniously. 
At noon, I roll into a forest of fruit-trees, 
among which, I am informed, Willard 
city is situated; but I can see nothing of 


any city. Nothing but thickets of peach, 
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plum, and apple trees, all in full bloom, 
surround the spot where I alight and be- 
gin to look around for some indications of 
the city. ‘*‘ Where is Willard City?” I 
inquire of a boy who comes out from one 
of the orchards carrying a can of kerosene 
in his hand, suggestive of having just come 
from a grocery,— and sohe has. ‘* This is 
Willard I City , right here,” replies the boy ; 
and then, in response to my inquiry for the 
hotel, he points to a small gate leading into 
an orchard and tells me the hotel is in there. 

The hotel — like every other house and 
store here — is embowered amid an orchard 
of blooming fruit trees, and looks like 
anything but a public eating-house. No 
sign up, nothing to distinguish it from a 
private dw elling ; ; and I am ushered into a 
nicely furnished parlor, on the neatly 
papered walls of which hang enlarged 
portraits of Brigham Young and other 
Mormon celebrities, whilst a large-sized 
Mormon bible, expensively bound in mo- 
rocco, reposes on the center-table. A 
charming miss of —teen summers pre- 
sides overa private table, on which is spread 
for my material benefit the finest meal I 
have eaten since leaving California. Such 
snow-white bread! such delicious butter! 
and the exquisite flavor of ‘* spiced peach- 
butter”’ lingers in my fancy even now; 
and, as if this be not enough for two bits 
(a fifty per cent. come-down from usual 
rates in the mountains), a splendid bouquet 
of flowers is set on the table to round off 
the repast with their grateful perfume. 
As I enjoy the wholesome, substantial food, 
I muse on the mighty chasm that inter- 
venes between the clegant ‘‘ spread’’ now 
before me, and the ‘* Melican plan-cae ” of 
two weeks ago. ‘* You havea remarkably 
pleasant country here, Miss,” I venture to 
remark to the young lady who has presided 
over my table, and whom I judge to be the 
daughter of the house, as she came to the 
door to see the bicycle. 

‘“Yes; we have made it pleasant by 
planting so many orchards, ” she answers 
demurely. 

‘¢T should think the Mormons ought to 
be contented, for they possess the only good 
piece of farming country between California 
and ‘the States,’” I blunderingly con- 
tinued. 

‘*T never heard any one say they are not 
contented, but their enemies,” replies this 
fair and valiant champion of Mormonism, 
in a voice that shows she misunderstands 
my meaning. 

‘¢ What I intended to say was, that the 
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Mormon people are to be highly congratu- 
lated on their good sense in settling here,’ 
I hasten to explain; for if I were to leave 
at this house, where my treatment has been 
so gratifying, a shadow of prejudice against 
the Mor mons, I should feel like kicking 
myself all over the territory. The women 
of the Mormon religion are instructed to 
win over sttangers by kind treatment, and 
by the charm of their conversation and 
graces; and ¢hzs young lady has learned 
the lesson well; she has graduated with 
high honors. Coming from the barren 
deserts of Nevada and western Utah, from 
the land where the irreverent and irrepres- 
sible ‘* Old Timer” fills the air with a sul- 
phurous odor from his profanity, and 
where nature is seen in its sternest aspect, 
and then suddenly finding oneself literally 
surrounded by flowers, and conversing 
with Beauty about Religion, is enough to 
charm the heart of a marble statue. Be- 
fore going I inquire what kind of a wel- 
come would be extended to an esthetic 
young man who might come here to settle 
down with a sunflower in his button-hole 
and ten thousand dollars in hard cash,— in 
his mind, and wind up by modestly a_xing 
her if there are many pretty girls in Wil- 
lard City besides herself. 

I reach Ogden for supper, where I quite 
expect to find a cycler or two (Ogden being 
a city of eight thousand inhabitants) ; but 
the nearest approach to a bicycler in Og- 
den is a gentleman who used to belong to 
a Chicago club, but who has failed to bring 
his ** wagon” West with him. Twelve 
miles of alternate riding and walking east- 
wardly from Ogden bring me to the en- 
trance of Weber Cafion, through which the 
Weber river, the Union Pacific Railroad, 
and an uncertain wagon-trail make their 
way through the Wahsatch mountains on 
to the elevated table-lands of Wyoming 
Territory. Objects of interest follow each 
other in quick succession along this part 
of the journey, and I have ample time to 
examine them, for Weber river is flooding 
the cafion, and in many places has w ashed 
away the narrow space along which wag- 
ons are wont to make their way, so that I 
have to trundle slowly along the railway 
track. Now the road turns to the left, and 
in a few minutes the rugged and pictu- 
resque walls of the cafion are toweritig 
in imposing heights towards the clouds. 
The Weber river comes rushing —a resist- 
less torrent — from under the dusky shad- 
ows of the mountains, through which it 
runs for over fifty miles, and onwards to 














the plain below, where it assumes a more 
moderate pace, .as if conscious that it has 
at last escaped from the hurrying turmoil 
of its boisterous march down the mount- 
ain. 

Advancing into the yawning jaws of 
the range, a continuously resounding roar 
is heard in advance, which gradually be- 
comes louder as I proceed eastward; in 
a short time the source of the noise is 
discovered, and a weird scene. greets my 
enraptured vision. Ata place where the 
fall is tremendous the waters are opposed 
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pour like a cataract against its base in 
a persistent, endless struggle to undermine 
it; whilst over all tower the dark, shadowy 
rocks, grim witnesses of the battle. This 
spot is known by the appropriate name of 
‘** The Devil’s Gate.” Wherever the walls 
of the cafion recede from the river’s brink, 
and leave a space of cultivatable land, 
there the industrious Mormons have built 
log or adobe cabins, and converted the 
circumscribed domain into farms, gardens, 
and orchards. In one of these isolated 
settlements I seek shelter from a passing 












































A FAIR YOUNG MORMON. 


in their mad march by a rough-and-tumble 
collection of huge, jagged rocks, that have 
some time detached themselves from the 
walls above, and come crashing down into 
the bed ofthe stream. The rushing waters, 
coming with haste from above, appear to 
pounce with insane fury on the rocks that 
dare thus to obstruct their path; and then 
for the next few moments all is a hissing, 
seething, roaring caldron of strife, the 
mad waters seeming to pounce with ever- 
increasing fury from one imperturbable an- 
tagonist to another, now leaping clear 
over the head of one; only to dash itself 
into a cloud of spray against another, or 


shower at the house of a ‘ three-ply Mor- 
mon” (a Mormon with three wives), and 
am introduced to his three separate and 
distinct better-halves; or, rather, I should 
say, ‘* better-quarters,” for how can any- 
thing have three halves? A _ noticeable 
feature at all these farms is the universal 
plurality of women around the house, and 
sometimes in the field. A familiar scene 
in any farming community is a woman out 
in the field, visiting her husband, or, per- 
chance, assisting him in his labors. The 
same thing is observable at the Mormon 
settlements along the Weber river, — only, 
instead of one woman, there are generally 
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two or three, and perhaps yet another 
standing in the door of the house. 

Passing through two tunnels that burrow 
through rocky spurs that stretch across the 
cafion as though to obstruct farther prog- 
ress, across the river, to the right, is the 
‘* Devil’s Slide ” — two perpendicular walls 
of rock, looking strangely like man’s handi- 
work, stretching in parallel lines almost 
from base to summit of a sloping, grass- 
covered mountain. The walls are but a 
dozen feet apart. It is a curious phenom- 
enon, but only one among many that are 
scattered at intervals all through here. A 
short distance farther, and I pass the famous 
‘‘ Thousand-mile Tree” —a rugged pine, 
that stands between the railroad and the 
river, and which has won renown by 
springing up just one thousand miles from 
Omaha. This tree is having a tough 
struggle for its life these days. It looks 
sick and dejected; and one side of its 
honored trunk is smitten as with the leprosy. 
The fate of the Thousand-mile Tree is 
sealed. It is unfortunate in being the 
most conspicuous target on the line for the 
fe-ro-ci-ous youth who comes West witha 
revolver in his pocket and shoots at things 
from the car-window. Judging from the 
amount of cold lead contained in that side 
of its venerable trunk next the railway 
few of these thoughtless marksmen go past 
without honoring it with a shot. Emerg- 
ing from ‘‘ the Narrows” of Weber Cafion, 
the route follows across a less contracted 
space to Echo City, a place of 225 inhabi- 
tants, mostly Mormons, where I remain 
overnight. The hotel where I put up at 
Echo is all that can be desired, so far as 
‘* provender” is concerned; but the hand- 
some and picturesque proprietor seems 
afflicted with sundry eccentric habits. 
One of his eccentricities seems to be a 
supreme contempt for small change. He 
doesn’t seem to care about bothering with 
it. Anything smaller than a dollar is far 
beneath the notice of his bullion-befreighted 
intellect. ‘‘ Change” is evidently a hate- 
ful object in his sight, and nothing but a 
heartless, hardened villain would be so 
cruel as to cast a gloom over his peace- 
ful life by asking him for any. 

Heavily freighted rain-clouds are hover- 
ing over the mountains next morning and 
adding to the gloominess of the gorge, 
which, just east of Echo City, contracts 
again and proceeds eastward under the 
the name of Echo Gorge. Turning around 
a bold rocky projection to the left, the far- 
famed ‘Pulpit Rock” towers above, on 
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which Brigham Young is reported to have 
stood and preached to the Mormon host 
whilst halting over Sunday at this point 
during their pilgrimage to their new home 
in the Salt Lake valley below. Had the 
redoutable prophet turned ‘‘ dizzy ” whilst 
haranguing his followers from the elevated 
pinnacle of his novel pulpit, he would at 
least have died a more romantic death, 
than he is accredited with—from eating 
too much green corn. 

Fourteen miles farther brings me to 
‘‘Castle Rocks,” a name given to the high 
sandstone bluffs that compose the left-hand 
side of the cafion at this point, and which 
have been worn by the elements into all 
manner of fantastic shapes, many of them 
calling to mind the towers and turrets of 
some old-world castle so vividly, that one 
needs but the pomp and circumstance of 
old knight-errant days to complete the illu- 
sion. But, asI gaze with admiration on 
these towering buttresses of nature, I realize 
that the most massive and imposing feudal 
castle, or ramparts built with human 
hands, would look like children’s toys 
beside them. 

The weather is cool and bracing, and 
when, in the middle of the afternoon, I 
reach Evanston, Wyoming Territory, too 
late to get dinner at the hotel, I proceed to 
devour the contents of a bakery, filling 
the proprietor with boundless astonish- 
ment by consuming about two-thirds of 
his stock. When I get through eating, 
he bluntly refuses to charge anything, 
considering himself well repaid by hav- 
ing witnessed the most extraordinary gas- 
tronomic feat on record—the swallow- 
ing of two-thirds of a bakery! Following 
the trail down Yellow Creek, I arrive at 
Hilliard after dark. The Hilliardites are 
*¢ somewhat seldom,” but they are made 
of the right material. The boarding-house 
landlady ‘‘ makes no bones ” about prepar- 
ing me supper, late though it be; and the 
‘¢ boys” extend me a hearty invitation to 
turn in with them for the night. Here at 
Hilliard is a long V-shaped flume, thirty 
miles long, in which telegraph poles, ties, 
and cordwood are floated down to the rail- 
road from the pineries of the Uintah moun- 
tains, now plainly visible to the south. 
The ‘‘ boys” above referred to are men 
engaged in handling ties thus floated down ; 
and sitting around the red-hot stove, they 
make the evening jolly with songs and 
yarns of tie-drives, and of wild drives 
down the long ‘“*V” flume. A happy, 
light-hearted set of fellows are these ‘“ tie- 


















men,” and not an evening but their rude 
shanty resounds with merriment. Fun 
is in the air to-night, and ‘‘ Beaver” (so 
dubbed on account of an unfortunate tend- 
ency to fall into every hole of water he 
goes anywhere near) is the unlucky wight 
upon whom the rude witticisms concen- 
trate ; for he has fallen into the water again 
to-day, and is busily engaged in drying 
his clothes by the stove. They accuse him 
of keeping up an uncomfortably hot fire, 
detrimental to everybody’s comfort but his 
own, and threaten him with dire penalties 
if he doesn’t let the room cool off; also 
broadly hinting their disapproval of his 
over-fondness for ‘*Adam’s ale,’’ and 
threaten to make him “set ’em up” every 
time he tumbled in hereafter. In revenge 
for these remarks, ‘* Beaver” piles more 
wood into the stove, and, with many a 
westernism, — not permitted in print, — 
threatens to keep up a fire that will drive 
them all out of the shanty if they per- 
sist in their persecutions. 
Crossing next day the 
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Carter, looking like the last sad remnant 
of a dire calamity, — having had nothing 
to eat for twenty-four hours. From Car- 
ter my route leads through the Bad- 
Lands, amid buttes of mingled clay and 
rock, which the elements have worn into 
all conceivable shapes, and conspicuous 
among them can be seen, to the south, 
‘* Church Buttes,” so called from having 
been chiseled by the dextrous hand of 
nature into a group of domes and pinnacles, 
that, from a distance, strikingly resembles 
some magnificent cathedral. High-water 
marks are observable on these buttes, 
showing that Noah’s flood, or some other 
misfortune, once happened around here; 
and one can easily imagine droves of mis- 
erable, half-clad Indians, perched on top, 
looking with doleful, melancholy expres- 
sion on the surrounding wilderness of 
waters. Arriving at Granger, for dinner, 
I find at the hotel a crest-fallen state of 
affairs, similar to the glumness of Tacoma. 





low, broad pass over the 
Uintah mountains, some 
stretches of ridable sur- 
face are passed over, and 
at this point I see the first 
band of antelope on the 
tour, but as they fail to 
come within the regula- 
tion two hundred yards 
I graciously permit them 
to live. 

At Piedmont station I 
decide to go around by 
way of Fort Bridges and 
strike the direct trail again 
at Carter station, twenty- 
four miles farther east. 

‘Fhe next day at noon 
finds me ‘** tucked in my 
little bed” at Carter, de- 
cidedly the worse for 
wear, having experienced 
the toughest twenty-four 
hours of the entire jour- 
ney. I have to ford no 
less than nine streams of 
ice-cold water; get be- 
nighted on a rain-soaked 
adobe plain, where I have 
to sleep out all night 
in an abandoned freight- 
wagon ; and, after carry- 
ing the bicycle across 














seven miles of deep, sticky 
clay, I finally arrive at 
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Tacoma had plenty of customers, but no 
whisky; Granger has plenty of whisky, 
but no customers. The effect on that 
marvelous, intangible something, the hotel 
proprietor’s intellect, is the same at both 
places. Here is plainly a new field of 
research for some ambitious student of 
psychology. Whisky without customers! 
Customers without whisky! Truly all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Next day, I pass the world-renowned 
castellated rocks of Green river, and stop 
for the night at Rock Springs, where the 
Union Pacific Railway Company has ex- 
tensive coal mines. On calling for my bill 
at the hotel here, next morning, the pro- 
prietor — a corpulent Teuton, whose 
thoughts, words, and actions, run entirely 
to beer — replies, ‘*‘ Twenty-five cents a 
quart.” Thinking my hearing apparatus 
is at fault, I inquire again, ‘* Twenty-five 
cents a quart and vurnish yer own gan.” 
The bill is abnormally large, but, as I hand 
over the amount, a ‘* loaded schooner” is 
shoved under my nose, as though a glass 
of beer were a tranquilizing antidote for all 
the ills of life. Splendid level alkali flats 
abound east of Rock Springs, and I bowl 
across them at a lively pace until they ter- 
minate, and my route follows up Bitter 


Creek, where the surface is just the reverse ; 
being seamed and furrowed as if it had 
just emerged from a devastating flood. It 
is said that the teamster who successfully 
navigated the route up Bitter Creek con- 


sidered himself entitled to be called “a 
tough cuss from Bitter Creek, on wheels, 
with a perfect education.” If any one is 
fairly entitled to that proud distinction, it is 
‘¢ yours truly.” Henceforth I shall jeal- 
ously expect to be thus honored. 

Thirty miles further east I pass through 
the ‘‘ red desert,” so called from its sur- 
face of fire-red clay on which nothing will 
grow, since it is composed of ‘* calcareous 
clay, and hydrous sesquioxide of iron.” 
No wonder nothing grows here! Any- 
thing caught growing on ‘calcareous clay 
and hydrous sesquioxide of iron,” ought 
to be pulled up and kicked all over the 
mountains. 

Ten o’clock next morning finds me 
leaning on my wheel, taking in the scenery 
from the ‘‘continental divide,” — the 
backbone of the continent Facing the 
north, all waters at my right hand flow 
to the east, and all on my left flow to the 
west, — the one eventually finding their way 
to the Atlantic, the other to the Pacific. 
This spot is a broad low pass through the 
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Rockies, more plain than mountain, but 
from which a most commanding view of 
numerous mountain chains are obtained. 
To the north and north-west are the Semi- 
nole, Wind-river and Sweet-water ranges, 
— bold, rugged mountain-chains, filling the 
landscape of the distant north with a mass 
of great, jagged, rocky piles, grand beyond 
conception; their many snowy peaks 
peopling the blue ethery space above with 
ghostly, spectral forms well calculated to 
inspire with feelings of awe and admira- 
tion a lone cycler, who, standing in 
silence and solitude profound on the 
great continental divide, looks and medi- 
tates on what he sees. Other hoary mon- 
archs are visible to the east, which, 
however, we shall get acquainted with 
later on. Down-grade is the rule ‘now, 
and were there a good road, what an 
enjoyable coast it would be, down from 
the continental divide ! — but half of it has 
to be walked. About eighteen miles from 
the divide Iam greatly amused, and not a 
little astonished, at the strange actions of 
a coyote who comes trotting in a leisurely, 
confidential way towards me; and when 
he reaches a spot commanding a good 
view of my road he stops and watches 
my movements with an air of the greatest 
inquisitiveness and assurance. He stands 
and gazes as I trundle along, not over fifty 
yards away, and he looks so much like a 
well-fed collie, that I actually feel like 
patting my knee for him to come and make 
friends. Shoot at him? Certainly not. I 
never abuse a confidence like that. He can 
come and rub his sleek coat up against the 
bicycle if he likes, and — blood-thirsty ras- 
cal though he no doubt is —I will never 
fire at him. He has as much right to gaze 
in astonishment at a bicycle as anybody 
else who never saw one before. 

Staying over night and the next day at 
Rawlins, I make the sixteen miles to Fort 
Fred Steele next morning before breakfast, 
there being a very good road between the 
two places. This fort stands on the west 
bank of North Platte river, and a few 
miles west of the river I ride through the 
first prairie-dog town encountered in cross- 
ing the continent from the west, though I 
shall see plenty of these interesting little 
fellows during the next three hundred 
miles. These animals sit near their oles 
and excitedly bark at whatever goes past. 
Never before have they had an opportunity 
to bark at a bicycle, and they seem to be 
making the most of their opportunity. I 


‘see at this village none of the small 
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speckled owls, which, with the rattlesnake, 
make themselves so much at home in the 
prairie-dogs’ comfortable quarters, but I see 
them farther east. These three strangely 
assorted companions may have warm 
affections towards each other; but, I am 
inclined to think, the great bond of sym- 
pathy that binds them together is the tender 
regard entertained by the owl and rattle- 
snake for the nice, tender young prairie- 
pups that come at intervals to increase the 
joys and cares of the elder animals. I am 
now: getting on to the: famous Laramie 
plains, and Elk mountain looms up not 
over ten miles to the south, —a solid, towery 
mass of black rocks and dark pine forests, 
that stands out bold and distinct from sur- 
rounding mountain-chains as though con- 
scious of its own strength and superiority. 
A snow-storm is raging on its upper slopes, 
obscuring that portion of the mountain ; 
but the dark forest-clad slopes near the 
base are in plain view, and also, the rugged 
peak which elevates its white-crowned head 
abové the storm, and reposes peacefully in 
the bright sunlight in striking contrast to 
the warring elements lower down. I have 


heard old hunters assert that this famous 
*¢Jandmark of the Rockies” is hollow, 
and that they have heard wolves howling 


inside the mountain; but some of these old 
hunters see and hear strange things! 

As I penetrate the Laramie plains the 
persistent sage-brush, that has constantly 
hovered around my path for the last thou- 
sand miles, grows beautifully less, and the 
short, nutritious buffalo-grass is creeping 
everywhere. In Carbon, where I arrive 
after dark, I mention among other things 
in reply to the usual volley of questions, 
the fact of having to foot it so great a pro- 
portion of the way through the mountain 
country; and shortly afterwards, from 
among a group of men, I hear a voice, — 
thick and husky with ‘valley tan”—re- 
mark ‘‘ Faith, oi cud roide a bicycle me- 
silluf across the counthry av yeez ud lit me 
walluk it afut!” and straightway a lumi- 
nous bunch of shamrocks dangled for a brief 
moment in the air, and then vanished. Af- 
ter passing Medicine Bow Valley and Como 
Lake I find some good ridable road, the 
surface being hard gravel and the plains 
high and dry. Reaching the brow of one 
of those rocky ridges that hereabouts di- 
vide the plains into so many shallow basins, 
I find myself suddenly within a few paces 
of a small herd of antelopes peacefully 
grazing on the other side of the narrow 
ridge, all unconscious of the presence of 
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creation’s alleged lord. My “ pop” rings 
out clear and sharp on the mountain air 
and the startled antelopes go bounding 
across the plain in a succession of quick, 
jerky jumps peculiar to that nimble animal ; 
but ere they have traveled a hundred yards 
one of them lags behind and finally stag- 
gers and lays down on the grass. As I 
approach him he makes a gallant struggle 
to rise and make off after his companions, 
but the effort is too much for him, and, 
coming up to him, I quickly put him out 
of pain by a shot behind the ear. This 
makes a proud addition to my hitherto 
rather small list of game, which now com- 
prises jack rabbits, a badger, a fierce gos- 
ling, an antelope, and a thin, attenuated 
coyote, that I bowled over in Utah, but was 
too modest to mention until now. 

From this ridge an extensive view of the 
broad, billowy plains and surrounding 
mountains is obtained. Elk mountain still 
seems close at hand, its towering form 
marking the western limits of the Medi- 
cine Bow range whose dark pine-clad 
slopes form the western border of the 
plains. Back of them to the west is the 
Snowy range, towering in ghostly gran- 
deur as far above the timber-clad sum- 
mits of the Bow range as these latter are 
above the grassy plains at their base. To 
the south more snowy mountains stand 
out against the sky like white tracery on a 
blue ground, with Long’s Peak and Fre- 
mont’s Peak towering head and shoulders 
above them all. The Rattlesnake range, 
with Laramie Peak rearing its ten thousand 
feet of rugged grandeur to the clouds, are 
visible to the north. On the East is the 
Black Hills range, the last chain of the 
Rockies, and now the only barrier inter- 
vening between me and the broad prairies 
that roll away to the eastward to the Mis- 
souri river and ‘‘ the States.” 

A genuine Laramie plains rain-storm is 
hovering overhead as I pull out of Rock 
Creek, after dinner, and in a little while the 
performance begins. There is nothing of 
the gentle pattering shower about a rain 
and wind storm on these elevated plains ; 
it comes on with a blow and a bluster that 
threatens to take one off his feet. The rain 
is dashed about in the air by the wild, blus- 
tering wind, and comes from all directions 
at the same time. Whilst you are fran- 
tically hanging on to your hat, the wind 
playfully unbuttons your rubber coat and 
lifts it up over your head and flaps the wet, 
muddy corners about in your face and eyes ; 
and, ere you can disentangle your features 
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from the cold uncomfortable embrace of 
the wet mackintosh, the rain —which 
** falls” upwards as well as down, and 
sidewise, and every other way — has wet 
you through up as high as the armpits; 
and then the gentle zephyrs complete your 
discomfiture by purloining your hat and 
making off across the sodden plain with it, 
at a pace that defies pursuit. The storm 
winds up in a pelting shower of hail- 
stones, — round chunks of ice that cause 
me to wince whenever one makes a square 
hit, and they strike the steel spokes of the 
bicycle and make them produce harmoni- 
ous sounds like so many tuning-forks. 
Trundling through Cooper Lake basin, after 
dark, I get occasional glimpses of mysteri- 
ous shadowy objects flitting hither and 
thither through the dusky pall around 
me. The basin is full of antelopes and my 
presence here in the darkness fills them 
with consternation; their keen scent and 
instinctive knowledge of a strange presence 
warn them of my proximity; and as they 
cannot see me in the darkness they are flit- 
ting about in wild alarm. Stopping for 
the night at Lookout I make an early start, 
in order to reach Laramie City for dinner. 
These Laramie plains ‘* can smile and look 
pretty” when they choose, and, as I bowl 


along over a fairly good road this sunny 


Sunday morning, they do choose. The 
Laramie river on my left, the Medicine 
Bow and Snowy ranges — black and white 
respectively — towering aloft to the right, 
and the intervening plains dotted with 
herds of antelopes, complete a picture that 
can be seen nowhere save on the Laramie 
plains. Reaching a swell of the plains, 
that almost rises to the dignity of a hill, I 
can see the nickel-plated wheels of the 
Laramie wheelmen glistening in the sun- 
light on the opposite side of the river sev- 
eral miles from where I stand. They have 
come out a few miles to meet me, but have 
taken the wrong side of the river, thinking 
I had crossed below Rock Creek. The 
members of the Laramie Bicycle Club are 
the first wheelmen I haveseen since leaving 
California; and, as I am personally ac- 
quainted at Laramie, — having lived there 
for over two years, — it is needless to dwell 
on my reception at their hands. The 
rambles of the Laramie Club are well 
known to the cycling world from the many 
interesting letters from the graphic pen of 
their captain, Mr. Owen, who, with two 
other members, once took a tour on their 
wheels to the Yellowstone National Park. 
They have some very good natural roads 
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around Laramie, but in their rambles over 
the mountains these ‘+ rough riders of the 
Rockies” necessarily take risks that are 
unknown to their fraternal brethren farther 
East. 

Tuesday morning I pull out to scale the 
last range that separates me from ** the 
plains,” — popularly known as_ such, — 
and, upon arriving at the summit, I pause 
to take a farewell view of the great and 
wonderful inter-mountain country, across 
whose mountains, plains, and deserts I 
have been traveling in so novel a manner 
for the last month. The view from where 
I stand is magnificent, — ay, sublime be- 
yond human power to describe, — and well 
calculated to make an indelible impression 
on the mind of one gazing upon it, perhaps 
for the last time. The Laramie plains ex- 
tend northward and westward, like a billowy 
green sea. Emerging from a black cafion 
behind Jelm mountain, the Laramie river 
winds its serpentine course in a north-east 
direction until lost to view behing the 
abutting mountains of the range, on Which 
I now stand, receiving tribute in its course 
from the Little Laramie and numbers of 
smaller streams that emerge from the 
mountainous bulwarksthat form the western 
border of the marvelous picture now before 
me, and wind like gleaming silver threads 
across the emerald plain, helping to swell 
the volume of its waters that here and there 
have overflowed the bottom, and, for the 
nonce, converted it into a succession of 
shallow lakes. The unusual rains have 
filled the numberless depressions of the 
plains with ponds and lakelets that in their 
green setting glisten and glimmer in the 
bright morning sunshine like gems. A 
train is coming from the west, winding 
around among them as if searching out the 
most beautiful, and finally halts at Laramie 
City, which nestles in their midst,— the 
fairest gem of them all, — ‘‘ the gem of the 
Rockies.” Sheep mountain, the embodi- 
mentof all that is massive and indestructible, 
juts boldly and defiantly forward as though 
its mission were to stand guard over all that 
lies to the west. The Bow range is now 
seen to greater advantage, and a bald 
mountain-top here and there timidly pro- 
trudes above the dark forests, as if ashamed 
of its nakedness. Our old friend, Elk 
mountain, is still in view, a stately and 
magnificent pile, serving as a land-mark 
fora hundred miles around. Beyond all 
this, to the west and south,—a good hun- 
dred miles away, — are the Snowy ranges ; 
their hoary peaks of glistening purity 
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penetrating the vast blue dome above, like 
monarchs in royal vestments robed. Still 
others are seen, white and shadowy, stretch- 
ing away down into Colorado, peak beyond 
peak, ridge beyond ridge, until lost in the 
impenetrable distance. 

As I stand on this mountain-top, drink- 
ing in the glorious scene, and inhaling the 
pure air, looking through the loop-holes 
of recent experiences in crossing the great 
wonderland to the west; its strange inter- 
mingling of forest-clad hills and grassy 
valleys; its barren, rocky mountains, and 
dreary, desolate plains ; its vast, snowy soli- 
tudes, and its sunny sylvan nooks; the no 
less strange intermingling of people; the 
wandering red-skin with his pathetic his- 
tory; the feverishly hopeful prospecter, 
toiling and searching for precious metals 
locked in the eternal hills; and the wild 
and free cow-boy who— mounted on his 
wiry bronco—roams these plains and 
mountains, free as the Arab of the desert, — 
I heave a sigh as I realize that no tongue 
or pen of mine can hope to do the subject 
justice. 

My road is over Cheyenne pass, and 
from this point is mostly down-grade to 
Cheyenne. Soon I come to a naturally 
smooth granite surface which extends for 
twelve miles, where I have to keep the 
brake set most of the distance, and the con- 
stant friction heats the brake-spoon and 
scorches the rubber-tire black. To-night 
I reach Cheyenne, where I find a bicycle 
club of twenty members, and where the 
magnetic influence of my radiant counte- 
nance draws such a crowd on the corner 
where I alight, that a blue-coated guardian 
of the city’s sidewalks requests me to 
saunter on over to the hotel. Dol? Yes, 
I ‘saunter over. The Cheyenne ‘ cops” 
are bold bad mento trifle with. They save 
to be ‘‘ bold bad men to trifle with,” or the 
wild, wicked cow-boys would come in and 
‘paint the city red” altogether too fre- 
quently. 

It is the morning of June 4 as I bid fare- 
well to the ‘* Magic City,” and, turning 
my back to the mountains, ride away over 
some fair roads toward the rising sun. I 
am not long out before meeting with that 
characteristic feature of a scene on the 
plains, a ‘‘ prairie schooner ;” and meeting 
prairie schooners will now be a daily inci- 
dent of my eastward journey. Many of 
these ‘‘ pilgrims” come from the back- 
woods of Missouri and Arkansas, or the 
rural districts of some other western State, 
where the persevering, but at present cir- 
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cumscribed, cycler has not yet had time to 
penetrate, and the bicycle is therefore to 
them a wonder to be gazed at and com- 
mented on, generally —it must be ad- 
mitted —in language more fluent as to 
words than in knowledge of the subject 
discussed. Not far from where the trail 
leads out of Crow Creek bottom on to the 
higher table-land,I find the grassy plain 
smoother than the wagon-trail, and bowl 
along for a short distance as easily as one 
could wish. But not for long is this per- 
mitted ; the ground becomes covered with a 
carpeting of small, loose cactuses that stick 
to the rubber tire with the clinging tenacity 
of a cuckle-burr to a mule’s tail. Of 
course they scrape off again as they come 
round to the bridge of the fork, but it isn’t 
the tire picking them up that fills me with 
lynx-eyed vigilance and alarm; it is the 
dreaded possibility of taking a header 
among these awful vegetables that unnerves 
me, starts the cold chills chasing each 
other up and down my spinal column, and 
causes staring big beads of perspiration to 
ooze out of my forehead. No more appall- 
ing physical calamity could befall a person 
than to take a header on to a cactus-covered 
greensward ; millions of miniature needles 
would fill his tender hide with prickly sen- 
sations, and his vision with floating stars. 
It would cast clouds of gloom over his 
whole life. Henceforth he would be a 
solemn-visaged, bilious-eyed needle-cushion 
among men, and would never smile again. 
I know a young man who sat down ona 
bunch of these cactuses at a picnic in Vir- 
ginia dale, Wyoming, and he never smiled 
again. Two meek-eyed maidens of the 
Rockies invited him to come and take a 
seat between them on a thin, innocuous- 
looking layer of hay, Smilingly the poor, 
unsuspecting fellow accepted the invita- 
tion; jokingly he suggested that it would 
be a rose between twothorns. But imme- 
diately he sat down he became convinced 
that it was the liveliest thorn—or rather 
millions of thorns — between two roses. 
Of course the ladies didn’t know it was . 
there, how should they? But, all the same, 
he never smiled again, — not on them. 

At the section-house, where I call for 
dinner, I make the mistake of leaving the 
bicycle behind the house, and the woman 
takes me for an uncommercial traveler, — 
yes, a tramp. Shé snaps out, ‘* We can’t 
feed everybody that comes along,” and 
shuts the door in my face. Do I get lob- 
ster-colored and indignant and shoot holes 
in the atmosphere? Not at all; I turn 
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from the door and sadly meditate on the 
ups and downs of life. Yesterday I was 
the center of admiring crowds in the 
richest city of its size in America; to-day 
Iam mistaken for a hungry-eyed tramp, 
and spurned from the door by a woman 
with a faded calico dress and a wrathy 
what-are-you-doing-here? look in her eye. 
Such is life in the far West. 

Gradually the Rockies have receded from 
my range of vision, and I am all alone on 
the boundless prairie. There is a feeling 
of utter isolation at finding one’s self alone 
on the plains that is not experienced in the 
mountain country. There is something tan- 
gible and companionable about a mount- 
ain; but here, where there is no object in 
view anywhere,—nothing but the bound- 
less, level plains, stretching away on every 
hand as far as the eye can reach, and all 
around, whichever way one looks, nothing 
but the green carpet below and the ceru- 
lean arch above, — one feels that he is the 
sole occupant of a vast region of otherwise 
unoccupied space. This evening, whilst 
fording Pole Creek with the bicycle, my 
clothes and shoes, — all at the same time, — 
the latter fall in the river; and in my 
wild scramble after the shoes I drop some 
of the clothes; then I drop the machine in 
my effort to save the clothes, and wind up 
by falling down in the water with every- 
thing. I fish everything out again all 
right, but a sad change has come over the 
clothes and shoes. This morning I was 
mistaken for a homeless, friendless wan- 
derer ; this evening as I stand on the bank 
of Pole Creek with nothing over me but a 
thin mantle of native modesty, and ruefully 
wring the water out of my clothes, I feel 
likeone! Pine Bluffs has the honor of pro- 
viding me with shelter for the night, and a 
few miles travel next morning take me 
across the boundary-line into Nebraska. 
My route leads down Pole Creek, with rida- 
ble roads probably half the distance, and 
low, rocky bluffs lining both sides of the nar- 
row valley, and leading up to high, rolling 
prairie beyond. Over these rocky bluffs 
the Indians were wont to stampede herds 
of buffalo, who, falling over the precipitous 
bluffs, would be killed by hundreds, thus 
procuring an abundance of beef for the long 
winter. There are no buffalo here now, — 
they have departed with the Indians, — and 
I shall never have a chance to add a bison 


[To be continued.] 
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to my game-list on this tour. But they 
have left plenty of tangible evidences be- 
hind, in the shape of numerous deeply 
worn trails leading from the bluffs to the 
creek. 

The prairie hereabouts is spangled with 
a wealth of divers-colored flowers that fill 
the morning air with gratifying perfume. 
The air is soft and balmy, in striking con- 
trast to the chilly atmosphere of early 
morning in the mountain country, where 
the accumulated snows of a_ thousand 
winters exert their chilling influence in 
opposition to the benign rays of old Sol. 
This evening I pass through ‘* Prairie-dog 
City,”’—the largest congregation of prairie- 
dog dwellings met with on the tour. The 
‘* city” covers hundred of acres of ground, 
and the dogs come out in such multitudes 
to present their noisy and excitable pro- 
tests against my intrusion, that I consider 
myself quite justified in shooting at them. 
I hit one old fellow, fair and square, but 
he disappears like a flash down his hole, 
which now becomes his grave. The light- 
ning-like movements of the prairie-dog, 
and his instinctive inclination towards his 
home, combine to perform the last sad 
rites of burial for his body at death. As, 
towards dark, I near Potter station, where 
I expect accommodation for the night, a 
storm comes howling from the west, and 
it soon resolves into a race between me 
andthe storm. With a good ridable road I 
could win the race ; but, being handicapped 
with an unridable trail, nearly obscured 
beneath tall, rank grass, the storm overtakes 
me, and comes in at Potter station a winner 
by about three hundred lengths. 

In the morning I start out in good season, 
and, nearing Sidney, the road becomes 
better, and I sweep into that enterprising 
town at a becoming pace. I conclude to 
remain at Sidney for dinner, and pass the 
remainder of the forenoon visiting the 
neighboring fort. Long and difficult is the 
road I have traversed from the now far-off 
Pacific coast, and I am now gradually ap- 
proaching the western boundary of the 
farming country. In a few days the sod- 
houses and dug-outs of the homesteader, 
on the western border of agriculture, will 
heave in sight; and to-morrow night I 
shall be lulled to sleep by the murmuring 
waters of the Platte. 

Thomas Stevens. 














THE FLAG OF THE SEVEN UPRIGHT ONES. 


A TALE OF SWISS DEMOCRACY. 


By GortrrigD KELLER. Translated by Frances A, Saw. 


III. 


Jury and the shooting-festival of’ 1849 
were near at hand; in less than a fortnight 
they would arrive. The seven men held 
an extra session, for cup and flag were 
ready, and must be exhibited and approved. 
The flag loomed up proudly, and in its 
shadow arose the most important business 
that had ever occupied the ‘* Uprights.” 
All at once the truth became evident that 
a flag required an orator, if its owners 
would march forth with it; and it was the 
choice of this orator which came near 
stranding our seven-manned ship. Thrice 
the whole body had been canvassed, and 
thrice one after the other had declined in 
the most decided fashion. All were angry 
because no one would accept this office ; 
each was enraged that the others sought to 
.weight him down with the burden, and 
demanded such a preposterous thing from 
him. The more earnestly one was urged 
by the others to unseal his lips, and let 
himself be heard, the more timidly he de- 
clined the opportunity of speaking in pub- 
lic, every man lamenting his want of skill, 
and declaring that he had never in his life 
done such a thing, and never could. For 
they all regarded public-speaking as a ven- 
erable and occult art, demanding both 
genius and study, and cherished a reveren- 
tial awe of good orators,— men who knew 
how to move and sway their hearers 
at their will. They were, moreover, 
inclined to accept as self-evident and sacred 
truth everything these gifted persons said 
to them. They made a sharp distinc- 
tion between orators and themselves, and 
felt that their office of attentive listeners, 
of conscientious judges, of assenters or dis- 
senters, was as important and praiseworthy 
as they could desire. 

As no speaker seemed attainable on ac- 
count of the persistent refusal of one after 
the other, a general tumult arose, in which 
each man sought to convince his neighbor 
that he ought to sacrifice himself. The 
club looked especially to Frymann and 
Hediger, and urged them persistently. 


But each refused point-blank, and shoved 
the burden upon the other, until Frymann 
called the meeting to order and said : — 

‘“Men of the union, we have been 
guilty of an inconsiderate action, and we 
must now see that, after all, we had better 
leave our flag at home. In short, we shall 
have to decide to do so, and to visit the 
festival without any parade.” 

Great depression followed these words. 

‘‘He is right,” said Kuser, the silver- 
smith. 

‘*No other alternative will be left us,” 
spake Syfrig, ‘the plow-maker. 

But Burgi cried: — 

‘¢TIt will never do! People already 
know of our intention, and that the flag is 
made. If we leave it at home there will 
be a great hue-and-cry!” 

‘6 Yes, that is true,” remarked Erismann, 
the inn-keeper, ‘‘and the old fogies, our 
ancient enemies, will get sport enough out 
of it.” 

A thrill of horror ran through the old 
bones of the ‘‘Seven Upright Ones” at 
this apprehension, and the society began 
anew to importune its two most gifted 
members, who again declined, and at last 
threatened to withdraw. 

‘*T am a plain carpenter, and will never 
subject myself to ridicule!” cried Fry- 
mann. Whereupon Hediger interposed : — 

‘* How can I, apoor tailor, do this thing? 
I should make you all ridiculous. and mor- 
tify myself to no purpose. I advise that 
one of the landlords be chosen; they are 
the most accustomed to crowds of people.” 

The landlords declined in the most im- 
pressive manner, and Pfister proposed 
the cabinet-maker, who was a jester. 

‘A jester!” cried Biirgi; ‘‘ is it any sort 
of a jest to speak to the president of a 
Confederate festival before a thousand peo- 

le?” 
, A general sigh answered this outburst, 
which set the difficulty of the task in a new 
light before the eyes of all. 

Now followed an excited running to and 
fro, a muttering incorners. Frymann and 
Hediger remained sitting alone at the table, 


1 Copyright, 1885, by Frances A. Shaw. 
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looking on morosely, for they perceived 
that they must at last be taken by the collar. 
Finally, when all were once more together, 
Biirgi stepped before them and said : — 

‘* You two men, Chapper and Daniel, have 
so often spoken to our satisfaction here 
among ourselves, that either of you, if he 
only will, can make a short public speech 
that will be satisfactory to all. It is the de- 
cision of the society that you two draw lots. 
Enough said! You will yield to the ma- 
jority — five against two.” 

A new tumult confirmed these words. 
Hediger and Frymann gazed at each other, 
and, at length, much disconcerted, acqui- 
esced in the decision, but not without a 
hope on the part of each that the cruel lot 
would fall to the other. It fell to Fry- 
mann, who, for the first time, left the 
society of the ** Lovers of Freedom ” with 
a heavy heart, while Hediger rubbed his 
hands in glee. So unsympathetic does 
selfishness make the oldest friends. 

Frymann’s joy in the festival had now 
fled ; his days were overshadowed. very 
moment he pondered over his speech with- 
out being able to evolve the least idea, be- 
cause he wandered off into the distance 
instead of grappling the thing nearest at 
hand, as if he were among old friends. His 
ordinary harangues at the club appeared the 
merest twaddle to him now, and he racked 
his brains for something original and high- 
flown, —some sort of political manifesto, — 
not at all from motives of vanity, but from 
a rigid sense of duty. 

At last he began to jot down his ideas 
upon paper, not without many breaks and 
pauses, many sighs and curses. After 
infinite trouble he had written out two 
pages, containing only that which he had 
wished to express in a few lines. But he 
could not find a conclusion ; the confounded 
phrases clung together as if glued, and 
would not release the writer from their 
bewildered mazes. 

With the bit of paper folded in his 
breast-pocket he went disconsolately about 
his business, taking refuge now and then 
behind a pile of lumber to read it, and 
scratched his head in great perplexity. 
At last he confided in his. daughter, and 
read the draught to her so that he might 
mark its effect. The speech was a series 
of invectives against Jesuits and aristo- 
crats, abundantly strewn with such words 
as liberty, human _ rights, vassalage, 
stultification, etc. In short, it was a bitter 


and bristling declaration of war, in which 
no allusion was made to the old men and 
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their flag; and although Frymann was, 
upon ordinary occasions, a clear and fluent 
speaker, everything here was presented 
in an awkward, incoherent manner. 

Hermine decided that the speech was a 
very powerful one, and yet she could not 
help thinking it somewhat out of date, as 
the Jesuits and aristocrats were conquered 
for all time. It seemed to her, she said, 
that some hopeful, joyous utterance would 
be better suited to the occasion, as people 
were,now content and happy. 

Fryimann was somewhat taken aback. 
As an old man his political passions were 
still intense and strong, but he said mildly, 
as he rubbed his nose: ‘* You may be 
right, but yet you do not quite understand. 
It is well to step forth boldly before the 
public, to make broad dashes, so to speak, 
like the scene-painter, whose work, when 
examined near by, is a coarse daub. 
However, something might perhaps be 
toned down here and there.” 

‘¢ That would be well,’’ added Hermine. 
‘‘For instance, too many a@/sos intrude. 
Just see, almost every other line contains 
an also!” 

‘It is just here the devil lurks!” cried 
Frymann, and, snatching the paper from 
her hands, he tore it into a hundred pieces. 
‘*Tam done with it! Itwon’t do! There’s’ 
no use talking, I will not make a fool of 
myself! ” 

Hermine advised him to write nothing 
at all, but to trust to the inspiration of the 
moment, — to collect his thoughts an hour 
before the presentation, and then speak 
freely as if he were at home. 

‘6 Yes, that will be best,” he said, ‘* and 
then, if I fail, I shall at least have made no 
false pretensions.” 

Still the idea of his speech haunted and 
tormented him incessantly without his 
being able to develop it. He went about 
distrait and anxious, and Hermine re- 
garded him with great satisfaction. 

The festival week came on almost im- 
perceptibly, and in the middle of it the 
seven men drove at daybreak to Aarau in 
their own hired omnibus. The new flag 
fluttered cheerily from the box, and upon 
its green silk fabric glittered the words, 
‘¢ FRIENDSHIP IN FREEDOM.” The old men 
were content and merry, sportive and se- 
rious by turns; Frymann alone showed a 
depressed, suspicious aspect. 

Hermine was already in Aarau at the 
house of a friend. Her father had a way 
of rewarding her model housekeeping by 
allowing her to share in all his excursions ; 











and she had, more than once, like a rosy 
hyacinth, adorned the jovial circle of the 
seven old men. Karl, too, was already in 
Aarau. Although his military service 
absorbed most of his time and money, he 
had, at Hermine’s instigation, come on 
foot, and, through a noteworthy coinci- 
dence, found quarters very near her. They 
felt that they must improve their opportu- 
nities, and who knew but this festival 
might be utilized in their favor? Karl 
designed also to shoot occasionally, and 
make, if possible, twenty-five in succes- 
sion. He resolved to expend these shots, 
no more and no less. 

He soon spied out the arrival of the 
‘¢ Seven Uprights,” and followed them at 
a distance, as, in close file, they passed 
with their little flag to the festival place. 
This was the greatest day of the week ; the 
streets were thronged with people hurrying 
to and fro in their Sunday clothes. Shoot- 
ing societies, great and small, drew past 
with and without music, but there were 
none so small as that of the Seven. They 
had to wind their way through the crowd, 
but as true ‘*Steadfasts and Uprights,” 
they marched, nevertheless, in short, equal 
steps and perfect time, with straight, tense 
arms andclosed fists. Frymann led the way, 
flag in hand, but his face looked as if he were 
going to execution. Now and then he would 
gaze around on all sides to see if there were 
no way of escape, but his comrades, glad 
that they were not in his shoes, encouraged 
him and addressed him in wise saws and 
curt, brave maxims. They were nearing 
the festal-place, they heard the crashing 
of shots, and, high in air, the Confederate 
shooting-flags waved in sunny isolation, 
their silken folds now floating in graceful 
undulations over the people, now drooping 
momentarily upon their staffs. In short, 
they indulged in all the antics that, in the 
space of eight days, could occur to flags, 
and yet the sight of them gave the bearer 
of our little green flag a stab in the heart. 

While Karl paused for a moment to gaze 
upon the flag of the ‘Seven Upright 
Ones” as it floated merrily in the breeze, 
the little procession all at once disappeared 
from sight. His glance wandered vainly 
in search of it; it had vanished utterly as 
if the earth had swallowed it. He pressed 
forward eagerly, and, upon reaching the 
entrance of the square, he looked in all 
directions, but no little green flag loomed 
up from amid the throng. He turned back, 
and, thinking to get on more rapidly, he 
entered a side-path leading off the street. 
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Near it stood a small inn whose owner had 
planted a few scraggy fir-trees by the door, 
set out some tables and benches, and drawn 
a piece of canvas over the whole, like a 
spider that weaves its web close by a large 
dish of honey, hoping to catch one fly after 
another. 

Karl, happening to glance behind the 
grimy window of this tiny inn, saw the 
gleam of the gilded tip of a flag-staff. He 
entered immediately, and, behold! there sat 
his dear old men in the humble tap-room, 
bolt upright upon chairs and benches, their 
heads drooping as if stricken down by a 
storm of hail and lightning! Frymann 
stood in their midst, holding the flag, and 
saying: ** Come now, I will not do it! I 
am an old man, and I won’t allow myself 
to be pointed at as a fool for the remnant 
of my days, and to be disgraced with a 
nickname!” 

So saying, he set the flag in a corner, 
with an emphatic bang. No one answered 
until the landlord came and set a bottle of 
wine, which no one had ordered, before the 
unexpected guests. Hediger then poured 
out a full glass, stepped up to Frymann 
and said, ‘* Old friend,— brother! Drink 
a glass of wine, and take courage.” 

But Frymann did not speak another 
word. The seven men, sat there in great 
distress, — such distress as they had never 
before known. All the counter-revolu- 
tions and reactions they had lived through 
were as child’s play to this ovérthrow be- 
fore the gates of Paradise ! 

** Let us, in God’s name, turn about and 
drive back home!” said Hediger, who 
feared that even yet fate might decide against 
him. Karl, who had been standing un- 
heeded in the doorway, now advanced 
and said cheerily : — 

‘*¢ Gentlemen, let me take the flag. I 
will bear it, and speak for you. I can do 
it easily.” 

The seven men looked up in amaze- 
ment, and a sunbeam of relief and glad- 
ness flushed over all faces. But old Hedi- 
ger cried sternly: ‘* You! Howcame you 
here, and how will you, a callow youth, 
speak without preparation for us old 
men?” ~ 

His voice was silenced, as all the others 
cried in chorus, ‘‘ Well done! Forward 
without delay!” and Frymann himself 
gave Karl the flag, for a mighty burden 
had fallen from his own heart, and he was 
delighted to see his friends rescued from 
the embarrassment into which he had led 
them. 
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Onward they went with renewed joy. 
Karl proudly led the way, bearing the flag 
aloft, while the landlord gazed anxiously 
after the illusive vision which had fora 
moment beguiled him. Hediger alone 
was somber and depressed. He had no 
doubt that his son would lead them deeper 
than ever into the mire. They reached 
the square just as the Graubunders drew 
away and past them. To the sound of their 
inspiring music marched the old men, 
keeping time as ever, through the throng- 
ing multitude. Three happy marksmen, 
who had won cups, crossed their way with 
trumpets and the usual retinue; but all 
this, combined with the lively shooting, 
only enhanced their festal intoxication. At 
last they stood with uncovered heads op- 
posite the prize-temple, glittering with 
treasures, and with a dense array of flags 
fluttering from its pinnacle, — flags in all 
the varied colors of cantons, cities, dis- 
tricts and communes. In their shadow 
stood some dignified gentlemen, and one 
of them held in his hand a full silver gob- 
let to receive the newly-arrived guests. 

The seven old heads swam in the dark 
sea of people like a shoal of ice lit by the 
sun, their white hair trembled in the 
pleasant east wind, and fluttered in the 
same direction as*the red-and-white flag 
high above them. On account of their 
small number and their advanced years, 
they attracted general attention; people 
smiled, not without respect, and all became 
attentive as the youthful ensign advanced, 
and in a fresh, distinct voice, spoke as 
follows : — 

‘* Dear Confederates, — Here we have 
come, eight men with a flag; seven gray 
heads with a youthful ensign. As you see, 
each bears his rifle, but we do not claim to 
be remarkable shots. To be sure, none of 
us misses the target. sometimes one even 
hits the black; but if one of us hits the 
bull’s-eye, you may swear it is simply luck. 
For all the silver we shall carry away from 
your hall of prizes, we might as well re- 
main at home! And yet, although we are 
not expert shots, we could not endure to 
stay at home. 
away prizes, but to bring them,—a 
modest little cup, hearts perhaps more joy- 
ous than befits them, and a new flag that 
trembles in my hand for eagerness to wave 
from your color-stand. But we shall take 
back this flag with us, it will only receive 
its consecration from you ! 

** Look at what stands inscribed upon it 
in golden letters: FRIENDSHIP IN FREE- 
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We have come, not to bear 





pom! Yes, it is, so to speak, friendship in 
person which we bring to this festival, — 
friendship for country’s sake, friendship for 
love of liberty. This it is which, thirty or 
forty years ago, brought together these 
bald heads now gleaming here in the sun, 
which has held them together through all 
storms in good timesand eviltimes. Ours 
is a club without a name, without a presi- 
dent, and without statutes; its members 
have neither titles nor offices; it is un- 
marked timber from the dense forest of the 
nation, that, for the moment, comes out 
from that forest into the sunshine of the 
country’s holiday, only to return again to 
nestle and to murmur with the thousand 
other leafy crowns in the homely sylvan 
shades of the people, where only a few can 
know and name each other, but where all 
are still known and trusted. 

‘* Look at them, these old sinners! They 
stand here in the odor of no special sanctity. 
You rarely see one of them at church. 
They have little to say about religious 
things. But, dear Confederates, here under 
this free air of heaven, I can confide some- 
thing remarkable to you: whenever the 
country is in danger, they begin to believe 
in God ; every one, at first, in his own secret 
heart, then more boldly, until one betrays 
himself to the others, and they all together 
construct a wonderful theology, whose first 
and only article reads: ‘ Help yourself, 
then God will help you!’ And on days 
of joy like this, when many people are to- 
gether, and a clear, blue heaven laughs 
above them, they all fall back into these 
theological musings, and imagine that the 
good God has hung out the Swiss banner 
in high heaven, and made this extra fine 
weather for us. In both cases, in the hour 
of danger and in the hour of joy, they are 
suddenly content with the opening words 
of the constitution of our union: Jz the 
name of God the Almighty! And then, 
dogmatic as they are at other times, such a 
gentle spirit of meekness animates them, 
that they do not even ask whether the Cath- 
olic or Protestant Lord of Hosts is meant! 
In short, a child which has received the 
gift of a tiny Noah’s ark full of gay-hued 
animals, men and women, cannot be more 
pleased than are they with their dear little 
country, with the thousands of good things 
it contains, from the mossy old hake at the 
bottom of its lakes to the wild-fowl flutter- 
ing around its icy peaks. Ah, what diverse 
peoples move about within these narrow 
spaces, manifold in pursuits, manners, and 
usages, in dress and language! What 












wise-heads and what addle-pates do we not 
find here; what noble growths and what 
weeds bloom merrily together! And all is 
good and glorious and near to our inmost 
hearts, for it is in our fatherland ! 

‘¢ Thus they become philosophers, con- 
templating and weighing the value of 
earthly things ; but they cannot get beyond 
the wonderful fact of their country. They 
have, indeed, traveled in their youth, and 
seen the lands of many sovereigns, not full 
of vanity, honoring every land where they 
found righteous people, but their motto 
ever remained: ‘Respect every man’s 
country, but love thine own!’ 

‘¢ How charmingly and lavishly is it 
builded! The nearer one inspects it the 
more richly does it seem to be woven and 
braided, a praiseworthy handiwork, beauti- 
ful and enduring! 

‘¢ How delightful it is that we are not 
One’ monotonous race of Swiss, but 
Zurichers and Bernese, Unterwalders and 
Neuenburgers, Graubunders and men of 
Basel, and, indeed, two sorts from Basel. 
There is an Appenzell history and a Geneva 
history ; this variety in unity, which may 
God preserve to us, is the right school of 
friendship. And just here, where political 
consanguinity grows into personal friend- 
ship, —just here the highest is attained ; for 
the love of friends may bring about that 
which the feeling of citizenship could not 
accomplish, and the two become one virtue ! 

‘¢ These old men have passed their years 
in work and trial; they begin to feel the 
infirmities of the flesh; it assails one here, 
the other there. But, when summer comes, 
they do not journey to a watering-place ; 
they go toa festival. The wine of the Con- 
federate festival is the fountain of health 
that refreshes their hearts, the life of this 
summer union is the air that strengthens 
their aged nerves, the surging waves of a 
glad people are the sea-bath that gives new 
life to their stiffened limbs. You shall 
soon see their white heads diving into this 
bath. So, now, dear Confederates, let us 
drink this toast together: Long live friend- 
ship in the fatherland! Long live friend- 
ship in freedom!” 

‘¢ Hurrah! bravo!” resounded on all 
sides, and the presiding speaker replied, 
noting the peculiar and striking appearance 
of the old men: ‘* May our festivals never 
become anything worse than schools of 
morality for the young,” he said, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘the reward of a pure public 
conscience, and of the duties of citizenship 
faithfully performed, a bath of refreshment 
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for the old! May they remain a celebra- 
tion of unalterable and living friendship in 
our land, from province to province, and 
from man to man. Long live, honorable 
men, your club without statutes and with- 
out a name!” 

Again the cheer went round and round, 
and, amid universal applause, the green 
flag was placed beside the others on the 
tower. The little band of seven men now 
stole away to the great eating-house to re- 
fresh themselves with a good breakfast, and 
immediately upon reaching it they shook 
the hand of their orator, and said: ‘* He 
has spoken as if from our very hearts! 
Chapper Hediger, there is good timber in 
your boy; it will be excellent, only let it 
grow! Upright as we, only a great deal 
more sensible; we are old asses! Only 
remain steadfast, Karl!” etc. 

Frymann was entirely disconcerted. The 
young fellow had said just what should 
have occurred to him instead of all that 
floundering around with the Jesuits. He, 
too, gave Karl his hand in a friendly way, 
and thanked him for this help in need. 
At last old Hediger stepped up to his son, 
took his hand, looked him sharply and 
steadily in the eye, and said : — 

*¢ My son, you have revealed a beautiful 
but a dangerous gift. Cherish it, cultivate 
it with fidelity, with a sense of duty, with 
modesty. Never lend it to the cause of in- 
justice or untruth, of vanity and frivolity 
or triviality ; for it may become a sword in 
your hand, that will turn against yourself, 
against the good as well as against the bad ; 
it may also become a mere whip in the 
hands of a fool. Therefore look straight 
ahead; be modest, be teachable, but firm 
and decided. As you have done us 
honor to-day, so always endeavor to do 
honor, to give pleasure to your fellow- 
citizens, and to your country. Remember 
this, and it will be your best safeguard 
against false ambition ; keep straight ahead ! 
Do not think you must always be speaking. 
Let many an opportunity pass by you, and 
never speak for your own sake, but always 
for the sake of a noble cause. Do not 
study men for the purpose of outwitting 
them and profiting by them, but to awaken 
the good that is in them, and set it in ac- 
tion. Believe me, many who listen to you 
will often be wiser than you who are 
speaking. Never make use of sophistries, 
and trivial technicalities which can only 
affect the illiterate mob; you can touch the 
true heart of the people only with the full 
weight of the truth. Court not the applause 
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of the noisy and the excitable, but look only 
to the steadfast and the trustworthy. 
Straight ahead!” 

Scarce had he ended and let go of Karl’s 
hand, when Frymann seized it, and said : — 

‘¢ At the same time increase your knowl- 
edge and enrich your foundations, so that 
you may never fall into empty words. 
After this first success let a long while 
pass without thinking of another like it. 
If a happy idea strikes you do not speak 
for the sake of uttering it, but lay it aside. 
The opportunity always returns when you 
can use it ina riper and better shape. But 
if another hits upon the same idea be re- 
joiced rather than vexed, for it is a proof 
that you have felt and thought in common 
with others. Cultivate your mind and 
guard your temper, and study in different 
speakers the difference between a mere 
tonguey fellow and a genuine, intellectual 
man. Do not go roving about the country, 
but accustom yourself to learn the run of 
worldly affairs from the stronghold of your 
home and the midst of tried friends ; then, 
at the time for action, you will come for- 
ward with more wisdom than could have 
been gained by traveling here and there. 
When you speak, talk neither like a witty 
hostler nor a tragedian, but preserve the 
integrity of your good, natural self, and 
speak out of the heart of this. Guard 
against affectations, strike no attitudes, 
do not look about you like a field-marshal 
before you begin, or as if studying the as- 
semblage. Never say you are not prepared 
when you are, for people will know your 
way and mark it at once; when you have 
spoken do not go around seeking approba- 
tion. Do not beam with self-satisfaction, 
but sit quietly in your place and listen at- 
tentively tothenext speaker. Be as sparing 
of invective as of gold, so that when you 
make use of it, in righteous indignation, it 
will be an event, and strike your opponent 
like an unexpected flash of lightning ; but 
if you expect some day to be associated 
with your opponent, and work in common 
with him, be careful not to say extreme 
things to him in anger, lest the people cry: 
‘ Birds of a feather flock together ?’” 

Thus spoke Frymann, and poor Karl sat 
surprised and thunderstruck at all this ora- 
tory, and did not know whether to laugh 
or to feel abashed. But Syfrig, the smith, 
cried : — 

** Just look at those two who would not 
speak for us, and now talk like books!” 

‘That is so,” said Biirgi; ‘but we 
have on this account gained a new school, 
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— forced up a vigorous young sapling! I 
move that the young fellow be received 
into our circle of old men, and henceforth 
attend our sittings.” 

‘* Agreed!” cried they all, and drank 
Karl’s health. In a sort of dazed way he 
drained the full glass, which the old men 
in their excitement handed him without 
a dissenting voice. 

‘¢ After the members of the club, by 
means of a prolonged breakfast, had re- 
gained their equanimity they separated. 
Some went to try a few shots, others to in- 
spect the hall of prizes and the various 
arrangements, and Frymann went to bring 
his daughter and the women whose guest 
she was; for the seven men wished to 
meet for dinner at their own table which 
was laid nearly in the center of the dining- 
hall, and within range of the speaker’s 
stand. They remarked the number, and 
parted in great satisfaction and freedom 
from all anxiety. 

Exactly at twelve o’clock a company of 
a thousand people, which was every day 
composed of different individuals, sat at 
the covered tables, —country people and 
city people, men and women, the old and 
the young, the learned and the unlearned, 
— and waited for the soup, while they 
uncorked the bottles and cut the bread. 
Nowhere glared a malicious face, nowhere 
was heard an outcry or a shrill peal of 
laughter, but there was everywhere audi- 
ble the widely-diffused, hundred-fold re- 
peated murmur of a merry reunion, the 
measured ebb and flow of a rejoicing sea. 
Here was a long table filled with sharp- 
shooters, there a double row of blooming 
country girls; at a third table was a gath- 
ering of the scions of so-called old families, 
from all parts of the country, young men 
who had just passed their examinations ; 
at a fourth sat all the men and women of 
some little town, come in a body to the 
festival. 

But the host gathered around the tables 
formed only half of the assemblage ; an un- 
broken procession of people streamed in 
as spectators through the passages and 
intervening spaces. They were, thank 
Heaven! the provident and saving ones, 
who kept always a sharp reckoning, and 
had dined elsewhere for less money, —that 
half of the nation which manages every- 
thing so cheaply and uprightly, while the 
other half goes so horribly beyond its 
means. Then, besides, there were the 
ultra-aristocratic ones, who could not tol- 
erate the cooking, who thought the forks 














too bad ; and, finally, poor people and _chil- 
dren, who looked on with envious eyes. 
But the former class made no supercilious 
remarks, and the latter showed neither 
tattered clothes nor envious glances, while 
the provident ones made merry over the 
improvident ones, the aristocrats, who 
thought dishes of fresh strawberries in 
July too laughable, and went around long- 
ing for them as much as the poor to whose 
nostrils they had an enticing odor. Here 
and there, indeed, was displayed a reprehen- 
sible selfishness. A miserly little peasant 
would now and then take a place unper- 
ceived, and begin to eat without having 
paid ; and what seemed still worse to order- 
loving eyes, no one reprimanded him, or 
put him out of doors. 

The landlord stood before the broad 
kitchen door and blew a French horn, the 
signal for the service. An eruption of 
waiters followed, and with much artful 
dodging to the right and left they dispersed 
themselves in all directions. One of them 
forced his way to the table where the 
‘¢ Uprights and Steadfasts ” sat, with Karl, 
Hermine, and her lady friends, or aunts, 
whichever they might be. The old men 
were just listening excitedly to a popular 
speaker who had mounted the tribune after 
the drums had beaten loudly to command 
the attention of the throng. They sat 
there gravely and huddled close together, 
upright and immovable, their forks laid 
aside, their seven heads turned toward the 
rostrum. But they gazed at each other 
and blushed like girls, when the orator, 
quoting from Karl’s speech, told of the 
appearance of the seven gray-headed men 
at the festival, and went on to speak of 
them at length. Karl was absorbed in 
some light jesting with the women, and did 
not listen until his father gave him a nudge 
and a reproving glance. As the speaker 
ended, the old men again gazed at each 
other. They had attended many assem- 
blies, but now for the first time were them- 
selves the subject of remark. They dared 
not gaze around, they were so abashed in 
the midst of their exultant happiness. But, 
after the manner of the world, their neigh- 
bors did not know them ; they never dreamed 
what sort of honored prophets sat near 
them, and so their modesty was not 
wounded. Therefore, all the more con- 
tent, each rubbed his own hands gently, 
and then pressed those of his brethren, 
while every eye said: ‘* Only remain firm 
and steadfast!” Such is the sweet reward 
of virtue and enduring excellence ! 
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Kuser now interposed, and cried : ‘‘ Well 
we owe thanks to Master Karl for this fine 
sport! I believe that in the end we shall 
have to consign to him Biirgi’s four-post 
bedstead! What think you, Daniel Fry- 
mann?” 

‘“¢ And I fear,” added Pfister, ‘‘ that Dan- 
iel will have to buy my Schwezzerblut, 
and lose his wager !” 

Frymann frowned and said: ‘* A good 
gift of gab will not exactly pay for a wife. 
In my house, at least, a good hand must 
go with it. Friends, let us not carry our 
jesting to such preposterous things !” 

Karl and Hermine blushed, and gazed, 
much disconcerted, upon the throng out- 
side. Now boomed the cannon that an- 
nounced the renewal of the shooting, and 
for which a long row of marksmen had 
waited, rifle in hand. Ina moment shots 
were again crashing along the whole line. 
Karl rose from the table, saying that he 
would try his luck also, and departed for 
the shooting-stand. ‘I will at least look 
at him, if I may not marry him!” cried 
Hermine sportively, and followed him, 
accompanied by her friends. 

But it happened that the women soon 
became lost from her sight in the crowd, 
and that Hermine, thus left alone with 
Karl, went loyally with him from target to 
target. He began at the outer end where 
there was no crowding, and shooting care- 
fully and deliberately, made two or three 
successive hits. Then, turning to Hermine, 
who stood beside him, he said, laughing, 
‘** Ah, that is well done!” She laughed 
also, but only with her eyes. With her 
lips she said gravely : — 

‘*'You must win a cup 

‘¢ That cannot be,” answered Karl; ‘* to 
win twenty-five numbers, I must, at least, 
make fifty shots, and I have only twenty- 
five with me.” 

‘¢ There are powder and lead enough to 
be bought here,” she said. 

** But I will not buy any ; the cup would 
cost me too dear. I might shoot away more 
money than the winning comesto; but I 
am not such a fool.” 

** You have fine principles ; you are very 
economical,” she said, almost tenderly ; 
‘that pleases me. Still it is a fine thing 
if one with so little, can attain as much as 
others with their deep-laid plans and their 
frightful exertions. Now arouse yourself, 
and win the prize with your twenty-fifth 
ball. If I were a marksman I would do 
it.” 

** Never! It cannot be, you simpleton !” 
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‘“So, you are only a fancy-shot! But 
just begin now and try.” 

He made one more shot, and won a 
number; then still another. Again he 
glanced at Hermine. She laughed still 
more with her eyes, and said, yet more 
gravely: ‘* All prospers, you see; now go 
on!” He gazed at her intently, and could 
scarce turn away his glance. Never had 
he seen her eyes look thus. Something 
severe and cunning, gleamed amid the 
smiling sweetness of her glance; two 
spirits spoke eloquently from its dazzling 
glow ; the commanding will, a promise of 
reward, and from this fusion arose a new, 
mysterious being. ‘* Do as I bid you, I 
have more to give you than you dream!” 
said these eyes, and Karl gazed into them 
anxiously and inquiringly, until the two 
lovers understood one another amid the 
rush and tumult of the festival. He 
satiated his eyes in this splendor, then 
turning away, he took aim calmly and hit 
again. Success now seemed possible, even 
to himself; but, as people began to gather 
around him, he sought a more quiet and 
retired stand, and Hermine followed him. 
He made the other hits without wasting a 
shot, and he now began to handle the balls 
carefully as if they were gold coins. Her- 
mine accompanied each shot with a wistful, 
excited glance, but Karl, before he took aim, 
gazed, without the least hurry or perturba- 
tion, into the face of the beautiful young 
girl. His shots hit every time, and, when- 
ever the throng around him became too 
great, he passed on and stood before an- 
other target. He did not stick the tickets 
on his hat, — he gave them to Hermine to 
keep for him. She held the whole bunch, 
and never did marksman have a more 
lovely number-holder. In this way he 
realized her wish, and made the twenty- 
five shots so happily that every one of 
them hit the bull’s-eye. 

Hermine counted the cards, and gained 
confirmation of this uncommon run of luck. 

‘¢T have been enabled to do this thing 
once ; but such good fortune will never be 
mine again,” said Karl. ‘“* You brought it 
all about with your eyes, Hermine, I would 
just like to know what you are up to 
now!” 

‘* You must wait and see,” she answered, 
and then she laughed with her mouth. 

‘* Now, go to the old men,” said Karl, 
‘* and ask them if they will take me to the 
hall of prizes. I ought to have an escort, 
and do not know who else it can be. Or, 
will you go with me?” 
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‘*T have almost a mind to,” answered 
Hermine, as she hurried away. 

The old men sat absorbed in cheerful 
conversation. The people they had first 
met in the dining-hall had mostly given 
place to others, but they held fast to their 
table, and let the living tide ebb and flow 
around them. Hermine approached them 
with a merry laugh, and cried: — 

‘** You must escort Karl; he has won a 
cup!” 

‘*How? What!” they exclaimed in 
chorus, and broke out into loud rejoicing. 
** Is this really true?” 

An acquaintance now came up and said, 
**'Yes he has surely won the cup with 
twenty-five shots, a thing that does not 
happen every day; I watched the young 
couple as they managed this together.” 

Master Frymann gazed at his daughter 
in surprise, ‘‘ Have you also shot?” he 
asked. ‘*I hope not. Women marksmen 
might look well in a body, but one of them 
alone would appear ridiculous.” 

*¢ Oh, never fear!” said Hermine, ‘I did 
not shoot; I only ordered Karl to shoot 
well.” 

Hediger grew pale with amazement and 
satisfaction. He, even he, had ason gifted 
in eloquence and renowned in arms, —a son 
who had come: forth from his poor tailor’s 
dwelling to astonish the world with words 
and deeds! He resumed his pipe, and 
made up his mind to be henceforth sur- 
prised at nothing. 

The old men repaired to the hall of 
prizes, where they met the young hero 
with the shining cup already in his hand, 
and the trumpeters waiting around him. 
They went with Karl to the restaurant, 
‘*to swell the cup,” as the saying is, — 
went to the tune of a modern march, with 
firm, measured steps and clenched hands, 
glancing around triumphantly, and here 
they dedicated the cup. When they had 
again reached their head-quarters Karl 
filled the cup, and, seating himself at the 
table in their midst, he said, ‘*I now 
dedicate this prize to the club, so that it 
may always remain by the flag.” 

‘*So be it!” they all cried. The cup 
began to circulate, and the old men, who 
had been very lively since daybreak, 
seemed to grow young again as they in- 
dulged in renewed merriment. The even- 
ing sun streamed in under the countless 
interlacing timbers of the hall, and gilded 
thousands of joy-transfigured faces, while 
the ravishing melody of the orchestra 
filled the room spaces. Hermine sat in 














the shadow of her father’s broad shoulders, 
as modest and silent as if she did not 
know how to count three. But the slant- 
ing sunbeams that fell on the cup which 
stood before her so that its inside gilding 
blent with the glitter of the wine, played 
also in golden lights over her bright, rosy 
face, which quivered with the wine when 
the old men, in the ardor of their speech, 
struck upon the table, and one could not 
tell whether she herself smiled, or whether 
it was only the playing lights. 

She was so beautiful at this moment that 
she was soon discovered by the youths who 
were spying around. Merry bands seated 
themselves near her, and one after another 
asked, ‘+ Where does she come from? ”— 
‘¢ Who is the old man?” — ‘+ Does any one 
know him?” ‘ 

‘‘She may be from Saint Gall, or per- 
haps from Thurgau,” was the answer 
here. ‘* No; they are all Zurichers at that 
table,” was the answer there. 

When Hermine glanced around, the 
jovial youths took off their hats to do fit- 
ting homage to her beauty, and she smiled 
modestly, but without affectation. As a 
long row of young fellows passed the table, 
and all removed their hats, she could but 
cast down her eyes. She was still more 
embarrassed when a handsome student 
from Berne came, cap in hand, and said, 
with courteous frankness, that he had been 
sent by thirty friends, who sat at the fourth 
table from there, to tell her father, with 
her permission, that she was the finest 
young girl in the building. In _ short, 
every one paid formal court to her. The old 
men’s sails were swollen with new tri- 
umphs; and Karl’s renown was almost 
eclipsed by that of Hermine. But his 
star was again to be in the ascendant. 

.A rush and a tumult now took place in 
the middle aisle, as two cowherds from 
Entlibuch pushed through the throng. 
They were bearish fellows, with short, 
wooden pipes in their mouths, with their 
Sunday jackets under their fat arms, little 
straw hats upon their big heads, and shirt- 
bosoms fastened by silver heart-shaped 
clasps. The one who led the way was a 
stripling of fifty years, tipsy and un- 
manageable, for he wanted to try his 
strength with every one he met, and hook 
his cleft fingers everywhere, as his eyes 
blinked, now kindly, now defiantly. 

Everybody recoiled before him. Close 
behind him came on the other, a still 
rougher fellow of eighty years, with thick, 
short-cut, curling hair. He was the father 
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of the lad of fifty. Still keeping the pipe 
in his mouth, he guided his son with an 
iron hand, saying every now and then, 
‘¢ Be quiet, boy! Boy, mind what I say!” 
and dealing out to him meanwhile ex- 
pressive jerks and thrusts. So, with ex- 
pert fists, he steered him through the en- 
raged multitude, until, just before the table, 
where the seven men sat, a formidable 
blockade took place, as a throng of peas- 
ants came up to remonstrate with the 
ruffians and to intercept them. 

Fearful that his boy might commit some 
diablerie, the father looked around for a 
refuge, and remarked the old men. ‘‘ He 
will be quiet among these musty-heads,” 
he growled, and steered the young fellow 
in among the benches with one hand, 
while, with a deprecatory wave of the 
other, he gently warned back our ‘* Seven 
Uprights,” who were both enraged and 
frightened at the intrusion. 

‘¢With your permission, gentlemen,” 
said the very old man to the old men, “ I 
would like to sit here a while, and give my 
boy another glass of wine. He will then 
become sleepy and be gentle as a lamb.” 

So, without further ceremony, he 
wedged himself and his son in among the 
seven men, and the ‘** boy” gazed around 
with a mild, submissive air. 

**'You have .a lively boy there, my 
man,” said Frymann. ‘* How old is he?” 

‘* He will be fifty-two next New Year’s day. 
He was screaming in his cradle in anno 
1798, when the French came, drove away 
my cow and burned my hut. I had to 
flee. because I stove in a couple of their 
heads, and my little wife soon died in 
poverty and misery. Sol had to bring up 
the boy all alone.” 

‘¢ Have you given: him no wife, who 
might have helped you?” 

‘* No; up to this date he has been too 
wild and uncouth. He does nothing, and 
he beats everybody, big and little.” . 

Meantime, the young good-for-nothing 
had drained the club’s new festal cup, 
without leaving a drop for his father, as 
he had been told todo. He now plugged 
his pipe, and gazed content and quiet 
around the circle. Ere long he discovered 
Hermine, and the beams of womanly 
beauty radiating from her suddenly re- 
kindled in his heart a greed and inclina- 
tion for an exhibition of his prowess. As 
his eye, at the same moment, fell upon 
Karl, who sat opposite him, he stretched 
out his crooked middle-finger invitingly 
over the table. 
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‘*Hold in, boy! Are you again pos- 
sessed by Satan?’’ shrieked the old man 
in a rage, and sought to take his son by 
the collar. Karl said he had only to leave 
him alone, and hooked his own middle- 
finger to that of the bully. Each now 
sought to draw the other over to himself. 

‘* If you do harm to that young gentle- 
man, or wrench his finger, I will take you 
by the ears in such a way that you will 
show the marks for three weeks,” said the 
old man to hisson. The two hands now 
swayed for a brief space over the middle 
of the table. Karl forgot to laugh, and 
grew scarlet in the face, but he at length 
drew the arm and the upper portion of the 
rival’s body over to his side, and with this 
the victory was won. 

The bully gazed at him, dazed and 
crest-fallen; but not for long. The old 
man, enraged at his son’s defeat, gave him 
a box on the ear, and the son gazed 
abashed at Hermine. Then, all at once, 
he began to weep, and cried, sobbing, 
*¢ And I, too, want to have a wife!” 

** Yes; you would make a nice sort of a 
bridegroom!” said the papa. ** Come, 
come, now!” Then he packed the lad 
under his arm and trudged away with 
him. 

After this strange apparition had van- 
ished the old men were silent. All were 
filled with speechless wonder over Karl’s 
works and ways. 

‘¢ This comes solely from gymnastic ex- 
ercises,” he said modestly. ‘* These give 
adroitness, strength, and advantage in cer- 
tain things, and any one, who is not imdo- 
lent by nature, can attain them.” 

‘¢That is so!” added Hediger, the 
father, after some reflection ; then he pro- 
ceeded with more animation: ‘* Therefore 
let us laud, eternally and eternally, this 
new era, which begins to educate a man, 
so that he becomes a true man, not merely 
a squire or shepherd; nay, which even 
commands the tailor’s child to use his 
limbs and ennoble his body, so that it too 
can bestir itself according to his will.” 

‘*'Yes, you say truly,” returned Fry- 
mann, aroused from a deep reflection ; ‘* and 
we too have striven together to bring about 
this new era. And to day we celebrate, so 
far as we old men may, with our little flag, 
the end, the last shot, and leave the rest 
to the young fellows. None could ever 
say of us that we have been obstinate in 
error, or persistent in misunderstanding. 
On the contrary we seek always to be ac- 
cessible to reason, truth, and beauty, and, 
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therefore, I retract freely and openly my 
declaration in regard to these two children, 
and invite you, friend Hediger, to do the 
same. For what could we better ini- 
tiate, plant, and found in remembrance of 
this day, than a living tree that shall shoot 
forth right out of the bosom of our friend- 
ship, —a house whose principles and whose 
children shall preserve and transmit the 
inimitable beliefs of the ‘Seven Upright 
Ones.’ Now then, let Biirgi bring on his 
four-post bedstead, so that we may fur- 
nish it! I lay upon it grace and womanly 
purity; you, manly strength, talent, and 
probity. And so let us press onward 
with the green flag we have hoisted! 
They are young, they shall guard it; it 
shall be theirs when we are no more. 
Make no further resistance, old Hediger. 
Give me your hand as father-in-law to my 
daughter ! ”’ 

‘¢T will,” answered Hediger, solemnly : 
‘but only on condition that you allow the 
young fellow no means for foolish expendi- 
ture and heartless display. For the devil 
goes about seeking whom he may devour.” 

‘* Agreed!” said Frymann, and Hediger 
added: ‘*Then I greet you as a brother 
father-in-law, and may the Schweizerblut 
be tapped for the wedding!” 

The seven men rose, and amid loud 
cheers, Karl’s and Hermine’s hands were 
joined. 

‘¢ Good luck to them! There is a be- 
trothal that must needs come,” cried some 
persons who were near by, and many 
rushed up with their glasses to drink the 
health of the betrothed couple. ‘The music, 
too. struck up as if by prearrangement ; 
but Hermine, still holding fast to Karl’s 
hand, withdrew from the throng. He led 
her out to the festival place, which already 
lay wrapped in nocturnal silence. They 
walked around the flag-tower; and, as no 
one was near, they paused. The flags, 
closely intertwined, nestled and nestled in 
loving unison, but they could not discern 
the flag of Friendship, since it was hidden 
behind a stately neighbor, and had been 
placed quite high. But far up in the starry 
radiance the little Confederate flag waved 
its tiny folds, and the rustle of its silken 
woof was plainly audible. Hermine threw 
her arms around the neck of her betrothed, 
kissed him of her own free will, and said 
with tender emotion : — 

‘¢May we live just so long as we are 
good, and brave, and true, and not one mo- 
ment longer!” 

‘¢ Then I hope we may live a long time, 














for I mean well by you,” said Karl, kiss- 
ing her again, ‘* But how about the 
family rule? Will you really bring me 
under the slipper?” 

**As much asI can! But reason and 
principle will be our guide, and all will 
be well between us.” 

‘*T assure the carrying out of these prin- 
ciples, and crave the privilege of being the 
first godfather,” broke in a loud bass voice. 

Hermine lifted her head, and once more 
grasped Karl’s hand. They walked on 
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and saw a watchman of the Aargau sharp- 
shooters, who stood in the shadow of a 
pillar. The metal of his rifle gieamed 
through the darkness. The young men, 
who had been associated as recruits, now 
recognized each other. The Aargauer was 
a stately fellow, a peasant’s son. The be- 
trothed pair sat down on the steps at his 
feet, and all three had a pleasant chat of 
perhaps half an hour. Then Karl and 
Hermine went to rejoin the little company 
of the ** Seven Upright Ones.” 


[THE END.] 


THE THREE GAMES OF WHIST. 


WE have already stated that the working 
game of whist was in reality the great 
game of calculation. We have given some 
of the reasons why it is not played more 
generally, and, because many of the clubs, 
for the conveniences attendant upon the 
shorter game, have adopted five-point 
whist, we shall treat of that game specially 
by and by and give some illustrations of 
correct and incorrect play. But we must 
never forget to advise all ‘thinking, consist- 
ent people, who at their homes would 
engage ina game that shall enlist their intel- 
lectual faculties and yield greatest satisfac- 
tion to effort, to practice long or American 
whist. Explanation as to the diversity of 
the several games is oftentimes demanded. 
We will give it a little in detail. 

Short-whist play is true to its name, and 
hurries to conclusion. Five-point whist 
strives for the game, that it may count 
toward the rubber. Long whist looks to 
the best use of every card, and especially 
plans for those which must fall at the close 
of the hand. 

In the beginning of a hand at short 
whist, the player trusts to luck, in five- 
point whist to early gains, in long whist to 
calculation about some one trick that may 
be had only because of brilliant or careful 
play. The game at-short whist with no 
score may be determined in seven rounds ; 
at five-point whist, in eleven rounds; at 
long whist, in thirteen rounds. Four 
honors and the odd ‘card make the game at 
short whist, eleven tricks make the game 
at five-point whist, although the opponents 


gain the other two, while every trick must 
be taken by one player and his partner, to 
make the game in long whist. With the 
honors and the odd card, the short-whist 
player counts a treble; with the eleven 
tricks, the five-point player counts a treble 
(if, in his play, he obeys the English rules) ; 
but, with the thirteen tricks, the long-whist 
player counts seven points, and only 
reckons the game as a division of a rubber, 
if the agreement for change of partners is 
made to take effect when three’ games or a 
rubber has been played. Again, and much 
the most important part of all, the game 
of short whist comes to an end when, by 
honors and cards, the five points have been 
counted ; five-point whist also closes its 
play with its game of five points by cards 
whenever made; while the play of all the 
cards in long whist is made without refer- 
ence to the number of points made. 

There is a popular error among new 
players at whist, to the effect that seven- 
point whist, as they sometimes call long 
whist, can be no different from five-point 
whist in principle, but that the American 
game is a little longer. Now to illustrate 
the difference. Suppose two players at 
short whist have three points up, the other 
two no score. Now these first two show 
two by honors, and three tricks in all take 
twelve cards of the fifty-two played. The 
game is over, the treble is counted, and the 
forty-eight cards dre not played. Then 
suppose two players at five-point whist also 
have three points up (their opponents no 
score), and make two by card, that game 
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is over and the other twenty cards are not 
played. Then suppose two players at long 
whist have three points up and make four 
by card, the play of that hand does not 
stop because they have made seven points ; 
they are to make all that they can to the 
close, calculating the value of every card, 
and their opponents are interested in having 
them make no more. If they do make 
more they have credit for all, and the game 
ends, and is counted simply as a game at 
the end of the play, no matter how many 
points more than seven have been made. 
It is this system of calculation of all that 
can be done with all the cards that are held 
that gives long whist, as a game of skill, its 
supremacy over the minor games. 

Clay gives an example of short-whist 
play showing calculation only upon what 
may conduce to instantgain. ‘* The game 
is at its beginning, and a small card has 
been turned up. I hold the queen, knave, 
and two small trumps, tierce to a knave 
and a small card in the second suit, queen, 
knave, and a small card in the third, and a 
guarded kinginthefourth. With this, which 
is not very great strength, or with any hand 
of similar character, / belzeve tt so impor- 
tant to find out whether my partner has 
a third honor, and whether, consequently, 
I may play to win the game, that I unhesi- 
tatingly lead a small trump.” That is to 
say, if my partner has either king or ace, 
and if he has a strong suit, and if I can help 
to bring it in, we may make three by card, 
and, having held three honors, we score a 
treble. Now the play of this hand, when 
honors are not counted, may differ from 
the above directions. A proper lead from 
it, in five-point whist, is the knave at the 
head of the four suit. The long-whist 
player, however, might elect as to which 
of three cards he would lead. He would 
have in regard what might happen toward 
the close of the hand, while the others act 
more for immediate results. 

Now to reckon a game properly by the 
several processes. Short whist says :— 





| No matter how many more 

A and B iri | I 1 | points could have been 

Y and Z re) o| made, A and B score a 
| treble and are +- 3. 





Five-point whist, having made by cards 
what short whist makes by honors and 
cards, repeats the score above and counts 
a treble for A and B. Long whist says : — 








A and B 111|1i11111{A and B makeg 
C and D o fe) points. 
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It will be seen that neither the short- 
whist nor the five-point whist men were 
required to play their hands longer than 
necessary for the making of game, while 
long whist gets out of the cards all that is 
in them, keeping record of every point 
made. It will also be seen that the dif- 
ference in the manner of play of the 
same cards must be decided, since the 
value of. calculation as to what may be 
effected by skillful management of the 
cards all through the hand is unknown to 
those who play the game of chance and 
skill and not that of skill and chance. 

In further illustration, a player and his 
partner in short whist, or in five-point 
whist, may have to their credit eight points 
in a single rubber, or, having deducted for 
such score as they have made the value of 
the opponents’ count, may have but a 
single point as the recorded difference be- 
tween the two plus scores. It is possible, 
but not probable, that the same cards 
managed by players of long whist would 
produce no other result; but, even if such 
was the case, the exact number of points 
that were made by each party would be 
shown, — as, for instance, one made eight, 
the other, seven. The probability, however, 
is, that a variance of one or more points at 
the close of three games would be shown, 
and the gain to either party of a single 
point in a rubber is precisely the result for 
which skilled contestants engage. 

There is another thing to be said. Rapid 
play is the order in short whist. There 
are certain plans to be accomplished, but 
with no delay. The shorter the rubber 
the better for all concerned. Especially is a 
short rubber gratifying to the ** outs,” who 
are waiting to be ‘‘ins.” The change of 
partners and of parties is consequent upon 
the finish. But the players of long whist, 
as a general thing, are adepts, and their 
game is for a sitting. Two are matched 
against two, for careful and considerate 
play. There is no haste and no interrup- 
tion. All the ills that attend the regula- 
tions of the game affording opportunities 
for comment are avoided. Whist with 
them means silence. 

Now, as a simple summing up of | 
differences: short-whist players count 
honors; play a quick game to accommo- 
date honors ; make bets upon any circum- 
stance of the play or hand; play for money 
of small or large amount to make the 
game interesting ; call to partner when he 
renounces to know if he has no card of the 
suit; call to partner to claim penalty for 
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error of opponent; call to partner or op- 
ponent to turn over the trick and show the 
cards that were last gathered ; require cards 
played out of turn or accidentally dropped 
to be exposed upon the table; call to op- 
ponent to make a lead of a suit named, 
and throw the cards down when a certain 
number of tricks are taken, or honors 
shown, denoting that game is assured. 

Five-point whist players do all that 
short-whist players do, save in the matter 
of honors and bets. 

’ Long-whist players prohibit gaming ; 
do not count honors; do not call leads; 
do not have exposed cards; do not turn 
over a trick once quitted ; do not call upon 
partner or opponent for any purpose, and 
do not surrender cards. During the deal, 
and after the deal, conversation as to pre- 
vious play is held; and it is customary for 
the first player, after the trump is turned, 
to wait until comments have been made by 
all who care to make or require explana- 
tion; but, from the time that the first card 
is led to the fall of the last card in every 
hand, not a word is spoken. If, during 
the play of that hand, a revoke has been 
made, or a card played out of turn, or any 
other thing done that calls for penalty, 
three points for such revoke and one point 
for each digression will be taken. 

The frequent interruptions, always allow- 
able in short whist, would disturb the cal- 
culations of the long-whist player, who 
places no value upon picture-cards save as 
they are useful in trick-making, and whose 
efforts are emplayed to carry 7s and §s in 
mind and designate their location. It is 
his desire to play correctly the last six cards 
that he holds; the first seven may some- 
times play themselves. 

There is a marked difference in the two 
systems in the management of the hand 
from the first to the close. For instance: 
suppose A and B to be at the score of 1 ; 
Cand D, 4. Now suppose the knave of 
hearts is turned by éF B leads the 7 of 
diamonds; D follows with the 6. A’s 
hand consists of ace 10, 9, 3, 2 diamonds, 
ace 8, 7, 5, 4 hearts, and three low 
spades. If A was a short-whist player he 
would say, ‘‘ Honors are probably easy, 
and by trumping clubs we must try to 
make the card.” The five-point player 
would say, ‘* Diamonds being my partner’s 
best suit, I will make what I can and trust 
to luck as to what my little trumps may 
do on the clubs.” Either of them would 
play the ace of diamonds unhesitatingly. 
But the player at long whist would calcu- 
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late in this way: the 7 led must be the 
lowest of four or penultimate of five. 
What are the three higher? They must 
be either king, knave, and 8, or queen, 
knave, and 8. The 6 played second is the 
only diamond in that hand, or the king or 
queen is there. He would play the 3 of 
diamonds. If king or queen was on the 
left it would make; and if the ace had 
been played it would probably yet make ; 
but if it was on the left it must be lost. 
The trick in which it was eventually taken 
would have won the game for the short or 
five-point whist player, who has not reck- 
oned these chances. 

B’s 7 takes, for either the 5 or 4, or both, 
are the only cards that C can have. B at 
once understands the situation and leads 
king of hearts, follows with queen, then 
with the 3. A’s ace captures the knave. A 
plays ace of diamonds, on which king must 
fall. Cand D make their spades; but A 
and B have made four by card. The one 
trick so made is the trick for which the 
game of whist is played. 

In the recent discussions that have been 
held in the English papers with reference 
especially to American leads, much fair- 
ness on both sides has been exhibited, and, 
while, in the case of the American writers, 
there has been a display of energy for the 
establishment of right, all the articles have 
been courteous. And now that Mr. Henry 
Jones (Cavendish) has publicly lectured 
in the drawing-room of the United Whist 
Club in behalf of the claim that is made in 
this country for the establishment of rule 
that warrants improved play, we are able 
to quote his conclusion, which confirms the 
tenor of his letter, published several months 
since in Zhe Field, that ‘* the adoption of 
American leads results in a gain.” The 
compliment that Cavendish gives to 
‘©N.B.T.,” of New Orleans, is well 
deserved, and the whist-players of Amer- 
ica are under great, obligations to them 
both, —to Mr. Jones for promulgating the 
sentiments that favor correct play, and to 
Mr. Trist for presenting the system that is 
certain to be adopted by the best players 
of Europe. 

Games of war and games of peace must 
be played in accordance with rules symbol- 
ical of the character of respective people. 
Persons of respectability and position in 
England are given’ to gaming. It is 
a national vice,—or accomplishment, — 
as you please. People of intellectual 
strength in this country are zo¢ given to it. 
In the opinion of not afew people in 
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America, we should accept what England’s 
players say, nor dare to doubt what they 
please to term authority. This amounts 
to saying if instruction is given, we are 
not to better it. We may constantly learn, 
but must as constantly submit. Now it 
happens that, while a certain number of 
players follow English rule and model 
their game upon English law, another cer- 
tain number, who have studied @// authori- 
ties, choose what is best from all and 
discard what is not to their liking, under- 
standing, as they clearly do, that the best 
of the English players, according to their 
own declaration, would gladly play for rec- 
reation and mental profit a more intellect- 
ual game, and, knowing that the count of 
honors is as a guarantee of fortune and not 
of skill, and further knowing that utmost 
reckoning of tricks to be gained by any 
one hand should be the duty of, that hand 
if entitled to success, they form and playa 
better game than England has ever known. 

Why cannot we measure the English 
people and their opinions and games and 
laws as they measure us and our ideas and 
recreations? The English leaders in sports 
or games are not complimented by the 
adulations of servile followers. ‘* Pull the 


boat, pitch the ball, aim the gun in your 
own way, and do better than we do, if you 


” 


can.” That is hearty English converse, 
which the rowers and the marksmen of 
this country who have been to hear it, re- 
port on their return. 

It is somewhat notorious and certes the 
subject of frequent conversation in Euro- 
pean circles that Uncle Sam’s progeny is 
very much given to the worship of foreign 
directions, as they are to foreign precoci- 
ties. The macaroni cooks of Italy, the 
train-dragging demi-monde of France, and 
the would-be great men of England re- 
ceive in turn our homage. Oscar Wilde, 
in satin knee-breeches, talks vast nonsense 
and takes a fortune from American dupes, 
who put on sunflower decorations at his 
coming and wear button-hole bouquets of 
forget-me-nots on his departure. Henry 
Irving, who could be taught to read by our 
high-school boys, is pronounced charming 
in his nasal eccentricities; and awkward 
Matthew Arnold is patiently listened to, 
and even applauded, by a people who 
ought to know that Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son’s essay upon Compensation alone 
is of more value to the world than all 
that Matthew Arnold has ever writ- 
ten or said. But we gladly pay these 
people our money, and they gladly take it, 
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wondering the while, for, with all their 
egotism, the fact is to them apparent that 
we bear their arrogance, possessing within 
ourselves the power to lead and make them 
follow. 

The game of draughts has been greatly 
improved and many new openings invented | 
since the entree of the Barker Brothers as 
champions. The game of base-ball is 
much more scientific than it was when the 
Bostons visited England. The game of 
chess is better played than in Morphy’s 
time, ‘‘ for,” says Steinitz, ‘*‘ Morphy used his 
king as a piece at bay, while now the mon- 
arch traverses the board as a combatant.” 
Slosson, of billiard fame, says, ‘‘ the cush- 
ion carom game in billiards is billiards 
with the pith and marrow out. It is expe- 
dient billiards, the refuge of those who. 
never had or who have lost the power to 
play any other kind.”” But this was the 
great French game of the world! Shall an 
American iconoclast throw down the idol 
of France? But the choice play is adopted, 
and the laws which in any wise encroach 
upon the freedom of the artist player are 
dead-letters now. 

I have already said that to Cavendish 
more than to any other compiler are we 
indebted for information and direction con- 
cerning the modern game of whist. The 
reasons for specified play as given by him 
are the best of which English players may 
know. It is when reasons weightier than 
his, as applicable to a greater game than 
his, can be offered that we care to consider 
them, and when these arg presented it is 
with the desire that he entertained of better- 
ing old-time custom that we are disposed 
to improve upon his patent. We say ever 
so proudly, as we recur again and again to 
his masterly analysis of whist, that, apart 
from the necessity which seems to exist for 
adapting his ideas to the conventional 
standard of a contracted practice, he has 
produced the best contribution to whist 
literature, so complete in the main essen- 
tials of the game that all who follow him 
are borrowers of the tenor of his instruc- 
tions if not of the language in which he 
pertinently states them. But it happens 
that the better part of the Cavendish trea- 
tise, — which is nearly all of it that does 
not pertain to honors and gaming, — which 
consists of deductions from Folkestone 
and Deschapelles, is specially applicable 
to long whist, and is duly credited by every 
good player of that best of games. 

The game of whist is as the battle of 
life: we play the game for a point, we 
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fight the battle for a wreath. With every 
hand, as with each returning day, the pros- 
pect changes ; no two days and no two 
games but have similarity and unlikeness 
to all that has gone before ; opportunity is 
afforded at every turn for the avoidance of 
what is wrong and consequent defeat, for 
the adoption of what is just to victorious 
intent; the royal personages and the plain 
plebeians of the world play over in our 
sight their merry antics, and the hundred 
spots which are as deeds that are done 
assume their relative value toward each 
other. Vauntingly a card advances as a 
herald to tell of something greater than it- 
self, and modestly one of even less favor 
captures the ambassador and signifies the 
‘doom of all for whom proclamation has 
been made. The king of a plain suit, like 
the emperor of a people, may be over- 
thrown by the knave of a hostile faction ; 
and the lowest card, like the humblest man 
of a republic, may bring to naught the am- 
bition of a queen. Plans well laid by those 
who confidently anticipate their accom- 
plishment are frustrated by shrewd antag- 
onists, in their turn, it may be, to be 
subdued by latent power. And as we sever- 
ally aid in the conduct of our own mimic 
warfare, we learn to bear with even temper 
the misfortune that must at times befall 
and the success that must at other times 
await us. Not sorrowing at disappointment 
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nor exultant in achievement, we read the 
moral of life’s conduct in respect toward 
occasional opponents, in esteem toward 
occasional assistants, while skill and chance 
entangle and unravel varied and mysterious 
combinations. We teach and we are taught 
to place the proper estimate upon just en- 
deavor ; and, if we are so fortunate as to 
associate with none who willingly offend, 
we learn to prize the good that is in human 
nature, as victor and vanquished harmo- 
niously meet, and credit is cheerfully ac- 
corded to whomsoever credit is due. It 
is not, therefore, a waste of time, but a 
means for its improvement, when we give 
place for the exercise of intellectual facul- 
ties while in the full enjoyment of needed 
recreation. He who learns whist is the 
master of resources. The more brilliant 
the intellect the more absolute the appre- 
ciation of its boundless variety : so that, for 
the merchant, who has passed an almost 
lifetime in the development of a business 
of which he is proud to be the manager ; 
for the professional man, who has slowly, 
but surely, builded on the ethical founda- 
tions of law, surgery, or theology ; for the 
man of letters, whose brain is an encyclo- 
pedia of literature,—there is always a 
promised something to be learned from the 
noble game of whist of that genuine phil- 
osophy which solves the problems of 
human life. 


‘Hy 
mi 
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Women are very likely to be extremists. 
But the fine quality of enthusiasm must 
submit to wisdom in regard to tricycle- 
riding. She who purposes joining the 
ranks of riders must expect mitigations in 
the warmth of her advocacy; times when 
she must acknowledge that hills exist up 
which she is obliged to push ; that there are 
weary, sandy roads through which she 


must toil, and that moments of fatigue and 


discouragement are inevitable. Yet, in a 
wide correspondence with American lady 
riders, I find that the pleasures of the tri- 
cycle outnumber its ‘pains, and its disciples 
invariably become its devotees. 

It is evident that the season of 1885 will 
show a great multiplication in the number 
of women and girls who ride. Last sum- 
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mer, the tricycle made such a long swing 
forward in feminine favor that its success 
this side the water is as well assured as in 
Britain, where there are now hundreds of 
lady tricyclers. When we first read that 
the Princess Beatrice had mounted the 
three-wheel, our lively interest in the ma- 
chine began. We may be the most demo- 
cratic of mortals, but we have _ been 
educated from infancy to consider Queen 
Victoria a model mother. Therefore, when 
the cable flashed over the fact that her 
daughter had taken a turn in the tricycle, 
we felt a national glow of emulation. The 
strength of English women is doubtless 
due to the great amount of out-door exer- 
cise that they take. But American women 
must remember that they cannot put on 
the Saxon fashion of endurance as readily 
as they can the tweeds and flannels and the 
sensible boot of the English woman who 
walks. American girls are receiving much 
better physical training than their mothers, 
and the time must come when, in spite of 
what is called the nervous American cli- 
mate, they may compare favorably in phy- 
sigue with their English cousins. If much 
out-door life in the moist meadows and 
cloud-hung parks and lanes of England 
develops health and muscle and vitality, 
one may reasonably expect as good results 
from the free inhalation of American oxy- 
gen. 

American roads are deplorable, taken as 
a whole, but round about all of the larger 
cities and most of the smaller ones there 
are drives and parks where miles of just as 
good wheeling may be enjoyed as any- 
where in the envied island. 

The Ladies’ Tricycle Club, of New 
York, has certainly some capital wheeling- 
ground within easy reach. There have 
been many weeks during the winter that 
Central park, free from snow, has been as 
alluring to a rider as ever in warmer 
weather, and more than one lady has en- 
joyed the exhilaration of whirling along the 
smooth, hard drives when the sunshiny air 
was full of frost. The club, which was 
organized in February, 1884, is the only 
regular ladies’ club, although a number of 
ladies belong to associations in which bi- 
cyclists have part. This is a good plan 
for fraternity ; but tricyclists do not usually 
enjoy runs of any length with their brethren 
on the swifter steed. The bicycle-rider 
finds it a little tedious to accommodate his 
speed to the three-wheel, and to a lady 
rider the exertion of trying to keep up for 
a long distance is somewhat fatiguing. 
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For short runs combination parties man- 


age very well, but for distances tricycle 


riders do well not to attempt ambitious 
competition. The ladies’ club, in New 
York, was organized with ten members. 
The president is Mrs. F. G. Browne; the 
vice-president, Mrs. Elliott Mason; the 
secretary, Miss Anna Babetta Huss. , The 
club adopted a costume consisting of a 
dark-blue flannel skirt, with a Jersey and 
cap of the same color ; and their badge is a 
double star of gold on dark-blue enamel, 
marked L.T.C., 1884. 

In New Jersey there are a number 
of wheel-women. There is one family 
in Riverton — the Earnshaws — which 
may be called a family of wheelers, for 
all of its members ride, and ten machines 
are owned among them. The lady head 
of this family says that their enjoyment 
of the exercise is as great in quality as 
in numbers. Orange is a rendezvous 
for a number of tricyclers, — Mrs. J. W. 
Smith, Mrs. L. H. Johnson, and Mrs. H. 
C. Douglas, among others. These women 
of Orange are particularly enthusiastic, 
and have given a good impetus to out- 
door exercise. Jersey roads are none of 
the best, and fair-weather friends would of 
necessity often fail. In Elizabeth, Mrs. 
D. Blake Bonnett rides the tandem 
tricycle with her husband, and finds seven 
miles an hour a comfortable speed. Each 
day’s exercise only adds to the ability and 
pleasure of self-propulsion, and the fa- 
tigues and annoyances incident to house- 
hold duties flee away before a short, invig- 
orating run on the tandem. 

‘¢T have been used to horses all of my 
life,’ says Mrs. Bonnett, ‘‘and have 
ridden every day, summer and winter ; 
but since we have had our tricycle I 
prefer it for pleasure riding.” This brave 
lady has ridden every day, when it was 
possible, during the cold weather, and has 
been out with her husband when _ the 
mer¢ury was below zero, acknowledging 
the fascination of using one’s strength. 
Misses Elizabeth and Margaret Suydam, 
of this same Jersey town, have a sociable, 
which they use for all purposes. The 
sociable must prove of great benefit to 
those who are timid about a first appear- 
ance on the wheel. In numbers lies 
strength ; and a girl who hesitates to ride 
alone finds it very inspiriting to go with a 
brave sister. 

From the example of some of these New 
Jersey women, others at a distance have 
screwed their courage to the sticking-point, 
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and have been amazed at the easiness of 
the task. Several of them visited Hartford 
and Springfield at the time of the Inter- 
national contest last summer, and, meeting 
the wives and daughters of visiting wheel- 
men, formed a sort of free-masonry of the 
tricycle, which, without by-laws, has done 
a deal to aid the interest in wheeling. Mrs. 
Abbot Bassett, of the Boston suburb of 
Chelsea, was one of those whose interest 
grew into action from the Connecticut 
meet. Before that time her riding had 
been only with her husband ; but all of last 
autumn, and indeed into the winter, she 
rode whenever she could, not always wait- 
ing her husband’s release from business for 
escort. Her little daughter Marion, aged 
seven, bids fair to grow up on the saddle, 
for she manages her little machine with a 
good deal of strength, and has made her 
four miles to compare in one day with Mrs. 
Bassett’s power of doing twenty miles with- 
out fatigue. A great deal has been said in 
favor of the tricycle for clergymen, and at 
least one woman is proving its efficacy for 
the minister’s wife. Mrs. C. H. P. Nason, 
of Chelsea, rides good distances with great 
pleasure. Miss Hastings, Miss Buelah 


Fickett, and Miss Ida Tufts, of this same 
suburb, have tricycles, and belong to the 


ranks of the enthusiastic. Miss Stall, of 
Brighton, is one of the best riders near 
Boston. There are several ladies in Mal- 
den who ride, — Mrs. S. Fairfield and Mrs. 
Richardson among others. 

A unique sociable club, called the 
‘‘Nemo,” numbers among its members 
Mrs. W. B. Everett of Dorchester and 
Miss Flora Howe of Atlantic. It is the 
rule of this club that only sociable riders 
shall be admitted, and that a lady and gen- 
tleman shall have power to vote jointly 
upon club matters. And, as zo ove mem- 
ber can vote, these words are taken as a 
free translation of the word zemo, and give 
the club its name. This organization in- 
dicates and prophesies a millennial future 
of unity, when two voices shall really speak 
one thought, two votes shall count as one! 
It was a lady member of this club who, 
aided by the gentleman who is her sociable 
partner, made the run from Boston to 
Newburyport between daylight and three 
o’clock one day last summer. The dis- 
tance is fifty-three miles ; but the roads are 
good nearlyallthe way. The disadvantage 
of a headwind for a part of the time must 
be taken into consideration, however, in 
this record, which is none the less a record 
that it was undertaken as a pleasure jaunt, 
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and was accomplished without great fa- 
tigue by the young woman of the Nemo. 

Mrs. George H. Day, of Hartford, has 
tested all sorts of machines, and should 
be named as thoroughly well up in their 
mechanical construction. I cannot too 
strongly urge upon amateurs the necessity 
of a good understanding of the mechanics 
of the tricycle. One grows fonder of the 
machine as one knows better its ingenious 
and delicate mechanism; and we know 
that the greatest benefits as well as the 
greatest pleasures grow out of our likings. 
Indeed, I found after my first and only ac- 
cident, — which was the result partly of 
ignorance and partly of carelessness, — 
that I must understand my tricycle, in 
order to ask intelligently for necessary 
repairs. The discipline of carrying my 
unfortunate pedals back to the maker’s 
made me eager to learn that a-b-c of tri- 
cycling, the construction of the machine. 
I fancy that Miss Mabel Corson, of East 
Rochester, New Hampshire, must under- 
stand her roadster, for she makes journeys 
of length on her machine. One can un- 
derstand, for example, that she could not 
ride from her home to Boston, and return, 
as she did last autumn, without knowing 
something practical of the sinews and 
joints of her steed. Mrs. Holland, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, is another lady 
who is not afraid of road-riding. Worces- 
ter is forty-five miles from Boston, and this 
lady made the round trip within one week 
on a sociable with her husband. 

The name of the author, Miss Elizabeth 
Robins, was so long associated with that 
of the clever artist, Mr. Jo. Pennell, in 
their work together, that no one is very 
much surprised now to see her name signed 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell. This lady has 
made a charming Italian journey with her 
husband, a tandem ride of three weeks 
from Florence to Rome, with only one gray 
day in all, and twenty of sunshine to cheer 
them in their romantic trip along the ways 
that lead to Rome. An English paper, by 
the way, tells the story of a pair of Lincoln- 
shire lovers who rode to the parish church 
on a tandem tricycle to take their vows of 
matrimony, and after the good rector had 
pronounced them one, again mounted their 
machine and whirled gravely away as 
though they had not instituted a new style 
of wedding carriage. 

The city of Brotherly Love has a goodly 
number of ladies who tesify to the delights 
of Fairmount Park and the well-made Lan- 
caster Pike. Mrs. E. M. Aaron writes that 
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the ice of initiation is well’ broken in Phila- 
delphia, and the coming season will see a 
great increase of lady riders. Numbers of 
tricycles are already owned in that city and 
a good many hired ones are used. Fair- 
mount park has several little hills, which 
certain beginners among bicyclers prefer 
avoiding ; but there is a little pride among 
lady riders in conquering these difficulties 
with their heavier machines. Mrs. Charles 
Richardson has used the sociable with her 
husband, and also rides a single machine. 
Fourteen miles on the Lancaster Pike has 
an invigorating sound, and it is well, as a 
bit of caution, to insert here something 
Mrs. Richardson says about the care nec- 
essary for ladies who are not strong in 
regard to taking cold. A light extra wrap, 
to throw about the shoulders when resting 
from the exertion of pedaling, is very ad- 
visable. An encounter with the inevitable 
small boy proved more amusing than an- 
noying to this lady, for, after hooting 
‘¢ Jay Eye See” after her husband, he 
thoughtfully gave the lady’s rapid pace a 
compliment, and cried, ‘*and Maud S. 
too!” Mrs. Millar, Mrs. Levy, and Miss 


Brinkman, are among the other ladies who 


ride in Philadelphia. 


In Washington there are twelve ladies 
belonging to the Potomac Tricycle Club, 
which numbers also twenty-seven gentle- 
men. The regular weekly club-run is 
Saturday afternoon, and the ladies who 
join are nearly all ladies of leisure, except- 
ing two or three who are in government 
employ and use their wheels to go to and 
from their offices. Mrs. Brown and Mrs. 
Doubleday are sociable riders. Mrs. Kate 
Scribner, Mrs. S. W. Willard, Mrs. A. B. 
Frye, Mrs. S.J. Haislett, Mrs. A. E. 
Smith, Mrs. K. Hunter, Mrs. Nellie 
Schneider, Mrs. Gussie Drew, Miss Jennie 
Fitch, and Miss R. Elm form the feminine 
faction of the Potomac Club. They have 
joined the Cycle Touring Club, and wear 
the uniform. 

In Chicago, Mrs. J. O. Blake, Mrs. 
William M. Durell, and Miss Florence 
Fuller belong to the Dearborn Club, and 
go with their tricycles each week for the 
club-run over the pleasant boulevards or 
along the Lake Shore drive to Lincoln park. 
Miss Fuller is one of the most enthusias- 
tic tricyclers in the world, and with good 
reason, for the three-wheel has done for 
her what doctors and journeys, medicines 
and treatment of all kinds had failed to do, 
—it has rescued her from invalidism of 
several years’ standing. After a few with- 
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in-door trials she essayed her first ride the 
third day of last June with her brother, 
who is an ardent bicycler. She made six 
miles at the first effort, and suffered only a 
little lameness from the exertion. Each 
day for a week following she rode from 
eight to ten miles, finding that she had 
arrived at a means of exercise which was 
not so violent as riding on horseback nor 
so exhausting as walking, and more fasci- 
nating than either. June 11 and 12 she 
rode twenty miles each day, then twenty- 
five miles a day, and June 29 forty-two 
miles. July 5 she started with her brother 
for a ride to the charming Wisconsin 
watering-place, Geneva lake, distant 
ninety-two miles by road from Chicago. 
This distance was made in two days, with 
sixteen hours of actual riding. After 
spending five days at the lake, boating 
and fishing, Miss Fuller found that she 
had gained twelve pounds. Later in 
the season she made a tour through the 
pretty lake county of Waukesha, riding by, 
way of Oconomowoc and Pewaukee to 
Milwaukee. During five months after 
coming into possession of her machine, 
Miss Fuller rode eleven hundred miles in 
all, and gained twenty-one pounds in 
weight, and her health. ‘Last spring,” 
she says, ‘‘my uncle wrote to my aunt, 
who was abroad, that she would never 
see me again alive. I have wings, it is 
true, but they are of a different kind.” 
Several other Chicago ladies joined the 
ranks of riders this spring, among them 
Mrs. Lillie Park Wetherell and Dr. Alice 
B. Stockham, whose medical indorsement 
of the tricycle will be of interest to invalid 
women who doubt the possibility of using 
the machine. ‘‘ As a therapeutic measure,” 
says this author, ‘‘ to promote health and 
remove chronic ailments, exercise super- 
sedes all others. The exercise that brings 
into equable action the greatest number of 
muscles and promotes all the vital func- 
tions is the best. Health, longevity, and 
endurance depend more upon lung power 
than upon anything else. Whatever tends 
to give the full, natural use of the lungs, 
and promotes deep breathing, tends to 
lengthen life. One who breathes deeply 
can bid defiance to chronic ailments. ‘The 
building up of muscle is not half as essen- 
tial as the development of lung power 
I think the tricycle must do this, if there 
is no restriction and constriction in the 
dress of the rider. The erect position, 
which is the correct one in riding, is as 
natural as walking, and can have only 











beneficial and strengthening effects. The 
light-weight and healthful dress recom- 
mended for the tricycle is a very good 
thing. It ‘is difficult to believe that a 


woman can gain much good from exercise 
when burdened with heavy skirts or tight 
clothing.” 

Miss Myrtie Ford, of Michigan City, is 
another invalid who has found exercise. 
with the tricycle better than medicines, 
and throughout the West as far as San 





CHAPTER V.— DIVIDING THE DENOMINA— 
TOR. 


~ OR three 

weeks life at 

Glenwood 
Cove ran as 
! never runs the 
mB course of true love. 
’ Dr. David, in conces- 
sion to what he called 
a feminine whim, sur- 
rounded with a close but 
rough board fence the 
group of frail tenements that 
= had been prepared accord- 
== _ ing to his instructions. This 
was not high enough to do any harm or any 
good, but was expected to keep at bay any 
stray cattle that might chance to wander into 
the neighborhood, —an occurrence hitherto 
unknown, but still a possibility. The 
small boys called it a stockade ; they hailed 
it with derisive warwhoops, attacked it 
with bows and arrows and tomahawks 
until its novelty had worn off, and in- 
variably climbed or jumped over it instead 
of entering by the gate. The ‘* Taber- 
nacle,” occupied by Aunt Mary, with Miss 
Clinton, Mabel, Gertrude, and Maggie, 
rejoiced in a smooth board floor, decorated 
with rugs, and was well supplied with 
other accompaniments of civilization ; but 
the boys and Uncle Doctor scorned such 
effeminate indulgences. They slept upon 
the turf, except for rubber cloth and 
blankets, and adopted thoroughly aborig- 
inal simplicity in their domestic appoint- 
¢ 
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Francisco, we hear accounts of lady riders 
who find health and pleasure with their 
wheels. 

A year from now the task of speaking 
of American women who ride the tricycle 
would prove almost too categorical for one 
who might attempt it ; for, now that the first 
newness of wheeling has gone by, hundreds 
are forgetting that it ever looked odd to 
them, and are entering with zest into this 
most delightful and inspiriting exercise. 





Minna Caroline Smith. 


ments. Notwithstanding occasional rainy 
days, none of them had suffered either in 
health or comfort, nor had they seen fit to 
abandon their tents during the stormy 
weather for the more secure shelter of the 
cottage. The Doctor’s tent was situated 
so that the water would run away from it 
in all directions. ‘+ Wagner’s,” not being 
so fortunate in its site, was protected on 
the two upper sides by a dry ditch, that 
intercepted the surface-water from outside 
when it rained, and caught what ran down 
from the sides of the tent. In fact the 
dwellers within the stockade were enthusi- 
astic in praise of their unconventional mode 
of living. Grace alone, of all the young 
people, preferred the familiar comforts and 
proprieties of formal housekeeping, and, 
what was far more important, she was by 
no means sure that the Grahams really 
approved of this unusual performance ; 
this apparent withdrawal from the social 
field which the family had always cul- 
tivated with such distinguished success. 
For a few days, or by way of a “lark,” it 
might be consistent with the most irre- 
proachable social dignity ; but ifthey should 
persist in itasa permanentthing,which,from 
their evident satisfaction, seemed in no wise 
improbable, Grace could see nothing ahead 
but dire disaster. The Grahams_ had, 
indeed, expressed a polite interest in Dr. 
David’s scheme. ‘‘ It must be delightful,” 
said Nannie Graham, ‘‘to live in such 
Arcadian simplicity. I only wish papa 
would allow me to join you;” from which 
Grace promptly inferred that the matter 
had been discussed and vetoed, for reasons 
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which she could imagine but had not the 
courage to ask. ‘* You know, your Uncle 
David is so unworldly and such a philos- 
opher, and he has such a distinguished 
reputation, that whatever he does is, of 
course, beyond criticism. It must be so 
delightful to feel that you can’t make a 
mistake, that all you do and say will be 
sure of approval; when, if any one else 
had done it, it would have been a total 
failure. And Maggie is so much like her 
father. I suppose the governess is obliged 
to stay with little Mabel ; and I can imagine 
it would be delightful to a—toa child. 
Does Gertrude really enjoy it, or is it only 
to —to accommodate?” 

‘** She doesn’t accommodate anybody but 
herself, and she enjoys it vastly,” said 
Grace, prompt to resent any imputation of 
limited resources. 

‘‘She is really more like Maggie than 
like me. You know cousins are often 
more alike than sisters.” 

‘* Of course, they always are; but isn’t 
it funny? And how do they manage with 
their nice dresses?” 

‘‘ They haven’t managed yet. They 
seem to have forgotten that anything was 
ever intended for wearing apparel but gray 
flannel. If they persist in this absurd 
whim, I can see nothing to prevent their 
going back to blankets, feathers, and war- 
paint,” said poor Grace disconsolately. 

‘¢ But they must have brought their 
dresses, and they can’t keep them safely in 
the tents.” 

**Oh, yes! they brought them, and they 
are still packed in the trunks here in the 
cottage. In fact they are dependent upon 
the cottage for everything in the way of 
real comfort, — at least I think so; and I 
tell Gertrude they are very ungrateful to 
pretend to despise what they couldn’t pos- 
sibly live without.” 

‘** Who is despising anything now? ” in- 


quired Dr. David, stepping upon the pi- 
azza, where the young ladies sat. 

‘‘O Dr. Mullion! I’m so glad you’ve 
come,”’ said Miss Graham; ‘* for now we 
shall know all about this Arcadian, or 
should I say Quixotic scheme of yours, for 
getting everybody to live in tents, and dis- 
pense with all the formalities of ordinary 
society. There is so much talk about it, 
and you would be perfectly overrun with 
visitors, only everybody has an idea you 
live in this way in order to shun society.” 

*¢ In order to shun society! Good gra- 
cious!” exclaimed the Doctor. ‘* The way 
to shun society is to surround yourself 
with a wall of formalities that none can 
penetrate; to make for yourself a sort of 
moral diving-bell of polite manners and 
artificial speech, that will take you to 
the uttermost bounds of the social sea, 
and yet keep you absolutely and perpetu- 
ally aloof from all real knowledge of your 
fellow-men, or contact with them. You 
can look out through the thick plate-glass 
lenses of your cage, and the creatures out- 
side can rub their tentacles against its im- 
penetrable walls, but you can’t touch them, 
and they can get no nearer to you than 
they could if there were oceans between 
you. For my own part I adopt this 
mode of living because, — well, for many 
reasons.” 

*¢ Would you be willing to tell me some 
of the principal ones, that is, if you have 
time, and don’t mzzd telling me?” inquired 
Miss Graham. 

‘** Mind! I’m only too glad to tell any- 
body. In the first place it’s the healthiest 
way to live and it’s an excellent thing, 
Miss Nannie, to be healthy. Why, we 
can’t even be handsome without health! 
We may look interesting, — to a physician 
hunting for patients, — we may look intel- 
lectual, possibly, —we may look wise as 
ow!s; but we can’t be handsome, we 














can’t even have spiritual beauty, without 
a good, sound body by way of pedestal for 
the statue. That is one reason. Then it’s 
the most economical way of living.” 

‘* But, Uncle Doctor, you know we are 
not obliged to economize!” exclaimed 
Grace. ‘* At least we have always lived 
as we wished, haven’t we?” 

‘* Here comes your father, ask him?” ” 

** What is it, my dear?” 

‘**O Mr. Mullion!” said Miss Graham, 
‘we are having an extremely interesting 
conversation. Dr. Mullion is explaining 
the great advantages of living like Arabs, 
— I mean in tents, — and was just telling 
us how very economical it is” — 

‘¢ And I said it was not necessary for us 
to economize,” interrupted Grace. 

‘¢ But it is, my dear. Economy is an 
obligation that rests upon us all. However, 
I think we might manage to provide more 
substantial quarters for our pilgrims if they 
are tired of their tents.” 

‘¢On the contrary,” returned the Doctor, 
‘¢] have been thinking of getting one or 
two more, in the hope of persuading you 
and Grace to try them. But the economy 
which I find it most important to practice 
is not the saving of money; that is the 
cheapest and least satisfactory of all kinds, 
and not infrequently the greatest extrav- 
agance.” 

‘*Isn’t this zztensely interesting?” whis- 
pered Miss Nannie. 

‘¢ A wise economy of time, of strength, 
and of all our noblest opportunities and 
resources, which, once lost, can never be 
regained, is a virtue as rare as it is precious. 
Did it ever occur to you,” continued Dr. 
David, vaulting lightly upon one of his 
hobbies, ** how many of the working hours 
of people who maintain what they call 
their social obligations, but what are, in 
truth, sociable obstructions, are spent in 
the one constantly repeated and _never- 
ending process of dressing? How much 
more goes to eating unnecessary and harm- 
ful food, and to its preparation? Have you 
ever taken note of the time spent in plan- 
ning for these and many other affairs of 
daily life, which are at best but means to 
certain ends? We praise the extraordinary 
patience and courage of students who 
practice four or five hours a day for 
several years to acquire some desirable 
accomplishment; but what words can one 
find to describe the perseverance of those 
who never let a day pass for thirty, forty, or 
fifty years—a lifetime in fact— without de- 
voting many hours to the performance of 
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certain things which it would be vastly 
better to leave undone, which give no 
pleasure or profit to any one, and are in 
most cases positively damaging?” 

‘How very interesting!” said Miss 
Nannie. 

‘‘Now it appears to me,” continued 
the Doctor, ‘‘ we are getting somewhere 
near the primitive simplicity which nature 
intended for us. We have reduced to the 
lowest terms many of the trifling cares 
that usually absorb so much of the thought 
and time of mortal men; that is, we 
are working in that direction. For in- 
stance, the time we stockaders devote to 
dressing and undressing is about one-tenth 
of what is usually spent in these important 
but greatly exaggerated duties, while the 
ordinary cares of housekeeping are totally 
abolished. As for eating, well, we still 
cling to our flesh-pots, as you shall shortly 
see, for here is the summons to dinner.” 

Miss Graham had evidently labored 
under the impression that her friends lived 
upon manna, or, like the fowls of the air, 
upon what they could pick up, and was 
not prepared for a formal dinner in civil- 
ized fashion. Her impulse was to decline 
participating in what might be a semi-bar- 
baric ceremony, but curiosity and a salt- 
water appetite were too strong for any 
punctilios, and she was persuaded to re- 
main. She had never seen the interior of 
the house which was decidedly unlike the 
ordinary summer cottages that are cut up 
into small misshapen’ rooms with little re- 
gard to comfort, much less to esthetic 
effect, or thoughtful adaptation to their 
peculiar use. Compared with such, al- 
though outwardly unpretentious, the in- 
terior of the building seemed to approach 
magnificence; and the appointments of 
the table, instead of presenting the dreary 
appearance, so familiar to dwellers in large 
hotels, of prefunctory but graceless grand- 
eur, was as quietly refined and elegantly 
domestic as any private and well-ordered 
house ought to be. The service could not 
have been more complete if James, the 
butler, had had a whole retinue of servants 
within call, instead of being dependent 
upon the hamper that was sent from the 
hotel. The little pantry under the stairs 
contained a refrigerator and an oil-stove, in 
addition to other conveniences; and the 
hamperitself,being constructed upon strictly 
scientific principles. delivered its contents 
at the cottage, nearly half a mile away. in 
far better condition than goods of the same 
sort commonly arrived at their destina- 
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tion on the more remote tables in the pala- 
tial dining-rooms that were under the same 
roof with the hotel kitchen, where they 
were prepared. 

The duty of the oil-stove was, therefore, 
not to supply ‘* warmed-over ” viands, but 
simply to keep them hot after they were 
unpacked and to furnish the hot water, 
without which it is absolutely impossible 
to conduct a satisfactory meal of any sort.’ 
Some slight clouds had appeared in the 
domestic sky, much smaller than a man’s 
hand ; as, for instance, if by chance, owing 
to the variations of appetites, or other cause, 
there was a suspicion that any particular 
dish was liable to be exhausted, it required 
some self-control not to send for a second 
plate, and so create a troublesome ‘‘ corner.” 
There was a remote but never wholly 
forgotten though quite unwarranted fear of 
limitation in the supply. <A feeling, as Bob 
expressed it, ‘‘that they were always 
carrying their dinner and couldn’t be cer- 
tain when they would reach the bottom of 
the pail.” Still this was a trifling annoy- 
ance compared to the weightier woes of 
unreliable cooks, to which all families are 
liable. The necessity for lunches on de- 


mand was easily met by a jar or two of 


cookies. 

Prompt attendance on the arrival of the 
hamper, although a trial to certain mem- 
bers of the family, couldn’t fairly be reck- 
oned a disadvantage, because the habit of 
punctuality is worth any price that is 
likely to be paid for it. Alas for those 
who pay the highest tuition in the dear 
school of experience, and still fail to learn 
the lesson ! 

‘* There is no doubt,” said Dr. David, 
while they were still seated at the table, 
‘*¢ that the temporal salvation of the world 
will come by means of voluntary coépera- 
tion. Our present mode of living, as re- 
gards food, is one of many possible appli- 
cations of the principle. It is no more 

1 By referring to the May number of this magazine, those 
interested in house-plans, will find this among the illustra- 
tions, and can see how readily it would lend itself to the 


carrying out of a charming grade of hospitality and domes- 
tic life. 
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trouble to boil half a bushel of potatoes 
than to boil half a dozen; therefore, no 
more work to prepare a meal for a dozen 
familes than for one.” 

** Not if we all lived on mashed pota- 
toes,” said Maggie. ‘* But think of 
chicken croquetts, cream whips, and the 
endless variety of truly elegant but dread- 
fully complicated dishes set down in the 
cook-books. I notice you never refuse to 
partake of these elaborate but reprehen- 
sible preparations.” 

‘*Perhaps not! perhaps not! That 
would be discourteous, after all the pains 
that have been taken to prepare them ; but 
don’t you see that if these intricate com- 
pounds that involve so much labor were 
made in large quantities they could be 
made by machinery, which would be even 
a greater saving than in the case of simpler 
food. Why, it is just as unreasonable, in 
these days of inventions, to do such work 
by hand and by the old-fashioned, slow, 
and wasteful processes as it would be to 
weave cotton cloth or make it into shirts 
without the aid of ‘* mechanism.” 

‘* How many families would you find,” 
inquired Mrs. Mullion, ‘* that would be 
satisfied with the same kind of food cooked 
in the same way and at the same hour day 
after day year in and year out?” 

‘¢It would be a thousand times better 
for us if we were compelled to eat the 
same things and at the same time,” de- 
clared Dr. David, refusing to dismount 
from his hobby till he was thrown off. 
** And we could be trained to it. Our 
appetites are like our other tastes, — sub- 
ject to fashion, habit, and education.” 

“Just think,” said Phil, *‘ what an an- 
gelic state of affairs we shall have when 
we all eat, drink, sleep, and dress by ma- 
chinery and according to strictly scientific 
principles! After a few generations of 
such regularity we shall all be turned out 
like bobbins in a cotton mill, —so exactly 
alike that no mortal man can tell whether 
he is himself or some other fellow.” At 
this they all laughed, and the doctor was 
thrown, — for the time. 
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CHAPTER VI. — DR. DAVID’S DISCOVERY. 


ATER in the 
afternoon of the 
same day Mr. 
and Mrs. Mul- 
lion, Dr. David, 
and Aunt Mary 
sat together on 

_ the south piazza, 

+~ looking out upon 

thewater. Mabel 

and Miss Clinton 

were at a little distance from them, watch- 
ing through a field-glass Graham’s cat- 
boat, in which the young people were 
cruising up and down the bay. The 


pale sea-green and pink gowns of Grace 
and Nannie, and the plumage of their 
broad hats, could be distinguished with- 
out the glass among the gray and brown 
costumes, of the rest of the party. Nearer 
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‘¢Our tents are very well for a few 
weeks, for people whose summer outing is 
of short duration, and who never care to go 
twice to the same place. We have shown 
that it is not necessary to go out into a re- 
mote wilderness in order to enjoy the many 
charms and benefits of tent-life; but to 
call this a permanent summer home, which 
is what we set out to find, is absurd.” 

‘‘ And is that your verdict, too, David? 
Is it really true that our experiment is a 
failure; that the work of our committee 
has come to naught? Are we doomed to 
become perpetual pilgrims and keep tramp- 
ing all summer long?” 

‘* By no means. We have accomplished 
the main purpose: children and all are 
content. Now it remains for us to com- 
plete our plans for a permanent summer 
home in this vicinity.” 

‘¢ Why not stay just as we are?” 

‘‘For a score of reasons” said Aunt 


FALSE AND FLIMSY. 


the shore, in the new dory, in the care 
of Charley Graham, and in a state of bliss 
and sunburnt wetness, the small boys 
were anchored, fishing. Mr. Mullion was 
enjoying, in his own quiet, luxurious 
fashion, the glorious beauty that always 
broods upon the sea. Mrs. Mullion was 
at work, as usual, and Aunt.Mary and the 
Doctor were discussing plans for the future, 
also as usual. 

‘¢T am satisfied with this place, so far 
as climate and situation are concerned,” 
said Aunt Mary, ‘+ but of course our pres- 
ent mode of living is entirely out of the 
question.” 

‘¢ What is that? Out of the question!” 
exclaimed Mr. Mullion, for the first time 
attending to the conversation. ‘* Are you 
really tired of living like Arabs, as our 
friend Miss Graham puts it?” 


Mary. ‘* The cottage isn’t large enough ; 
the tents will not last long enough; we 
don’t own the land, we can’t buy it, and 
the rent is exorbitant. It is worth while 
to live for once in this fashion, if for no 
other purpose than to learn by experience 
how much we can gain by reducing our 
wants instead of multiplying them; but 
to adopt it permanently as the best mode 
would be to turn civilization backwards. 
David, explain our project, or yours, 
rather, for you made the discovery and 
arranged the plan.”’ 

‘“‘ The ‘ discovery,’ ” said the Doctor, ‘¢ is 
of an old farm for sale, not exactly 


“Lo! ona narrow neck of land, 
*Twixt two unbounded seas I stand.” 


Hymn Natts (or some other fellow). 


but a wide cape or point that runs out 
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easily rent two or three more. 





These will make a neighborhood 
—‘society.’ Then, for the accom- 
modation of those who do not wish 
to be troubled with the details of 
housekeeping, I shall build several 














inexpensive wooden tents, which 
will have all the advantage of our 
cloth houses as regards fresh air 
and simplicity of construction, 
besides being far more secure and 
durable. Durability means econ- 
omy: so they will be cheaper than 
tents. To accommodate the occu- 
pants of these primitive cottages 
there must be a central kitchen, 
and that can best be managed in 
connection with a hotel for board- 
ers. Briefly, that is the outline of 
my scheme ; but, if you fancy it is 
to be simply a repetition of the 
countless experiments that have 
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from the coast about a mile and a half 
north of the Granger House. It is high, 
and slopes gradually toward a hard sandy 
beach on the south side. The northern 
shore is bold and rocky. It is large 
enough for a group of houses,— quite a 
village, in fact. I have bought the whole 
thing, — house, barns, sheds, and over a 
hundred acres of land, with the approaches, 
—and propose to imitate Peter the Great, 
and have a burg of myown. My resources 
are not quite equal to Peter’s, but the 
unimproved site of my town is infinitely 
superior to his swamp. If I choose to 
build marble palaces there will be no 
danger of their sinking into the mire. My 
present architectural ambition, however, 
doesn’t lie in that direction. Neither do I 
intend to inflict upon the world of summer 
tourists horrible rows of mammoth bird- 
cages, false and flimsy in construction, 
gaudy and graceless in appearance. I shall 
begin with a few complete houses in 
wiiich well-ordered families can live in 
comfort and freedom. We shall need at 
least two such for our own use, and can 


been made in this direction, you 
greatly underestimate the work of 
your committee. Within a few 
days I shall be able to show you 
the village, all complete, that is on 
paper. Just now I can only ex- 
hibitthe plansof one of the medium 
cottages, which I received yester- 
day from the architect. Mabel, run 
over to my tent and get a roll of 
brown paper lying on my camp- 
stool !” 

Mabel ran as directed, and Dr. David, 
displaying the plans, explained their merits 
with great enthusiasm. 

‘¢ They were made originally,” said he, 
‘¢ for a house on Long Island. It stands 
on the landward side of one of the sand 
dunes that stretch along the southern coast, 
like the burial mounds of stranded marine 
monsters. I have no dunes for it to rest 
against, but there is a long rocky knoll not 
far from my southern shore to which this 
basement plan is admirably adapted. I 
have selected it on account of its simple 
form and large capacity. It is very nearly 
square in outline. The kitchen and laundry 
being in the basement, the whole of the 
first and second floors is for the undis- 
turbed use of the family. The ‘ adorable 
back stairs’ lead directly from the base- 
ment to the attic, with way-stations at each 
intermediate floor. All the principal 
rooms have light and air from two sides. 
There is a liberal allowance of closets, 
the plumbing clusters about the kitchen 
chimney, and the wide, canvas awning that 
stretches out over the south side piazza can 
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be furled as easily as a schooner’s sail. 
And look at the fireplaces! Before my 
town begins to.grow I propose to collect 
plans for houses of various grades. I call 
this about medium; for while, in one 
sense, the village will be homogeneous, the 
inhabitants having a common heritage of 
good common-sense and right reason — no 
snobs or cranks need apply, another ad- 
vantage over the great Peter, — there will 
still be provision for all grades of expendi- 
ture. That is to say, those who wish to 
live for four dollars a week can do so, and 
they who wish to spend ten times as much 
can get, as money goes, their money’s 
worth. Yet the common essential blessings 
that make for health, comfort, security, 
good order, and genuine enjoyment, shall 
be, as such things ought always to be, 
within easy reach of all alike.” 

His brother made no adverse criticisms, 
knowing that, although the Doctor’s words 
were sometimes wild, his works were well 
considered and prudently undertaken. 

‘* We shall miss the view of the bay from 
this piazza,” said he. 

*¢ Yes, and have a finer one instead.” 

*¢ And the young people will miss the 
Grahams.” 

‘¢ Some of them, perhaps; but we shall 
not be so very far away. Moreover, there 
will be room in my new town” — 

*¢¢ St. Davidsburgh,’ shall we call it?”’ 

*¢ Not till I’m canonized ; but it will be 
large enough for the tribe of Graham and 
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a good many more besides,” continued Dr. 
David. ‘*A boat-landing will be among 
the first of our equipments, and we shall be 
accessible to visitors by sea and land. The 
boat yonder can easily run around the 
point to our beach.” 

Just then the craft in question tacked, and 
made for the landing near them, which was 
available only at high tide. Mabel clapped 
her hands, waving her handkerchief, and 
the boys in the dory raised a shout as the 
larger boat rushed by them. As it drew 
near the landing, Miss Clinton rose, and, 
taking Mabel’s hand, proposed to go to the 
‘¢ ray beach” and hunt for shells, —a fruit- 
less search at high tide. as she was well 
aware. And she forgot for the moment 
that a transparent excuse attracts more 
notice than none. 

‘¢ Why does Agnes avoid the Grahams 
so persistently?” inquired Aunt Mary, as 
the little girl and her governess disappeared 
in the opposite direction from that in which 
the party from the boat were approaching. 

‘¢T haven’t noticed that she does,” said 
Dr. David. 

‘**'You need spectacles. She does decid- 
edly, and there must be good reason for it : 
Miss Clinton is not a simpleton.” 

There was no opportunity to pursue the 
subject further, but Mr. and Mrs. Mullion, 
as well as Dr. David, instantly recalled con- 
firmatory evidence of Aunt Mary’s con- 
jecture. They remembered several occa- 
sions when Miss Clinton had distinctly 
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*¢ Uncle Doctor’s protégé,” said 





Gertrude. 
‘* A very useful, intelligent, and 
worthy young woman,” said Mr. 








Mullion. 
** ¢ Somebody’s darling,’’ 
Fred. 
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‘¢*Humph!” said Aunt Mary, 
as she rose and took her departure, 
Dr. David gathering up his plans 
at the same time to accompany 
her. 

‘¢Oh! those papers remind me, 




















father,” said Fred, ‘‘that I have 
been carrying a letter of yours all 
day. It seems to be from that 
mysterious coachman of ours. I 
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hope he hasn’t sent in his resigna- 
tion preparatory to moving on.” 
‘*¢It is probably a receipt for a 
check I sent him a few days ago, 
and so of no consequence; but 
you deserve a severe reprimand, 
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avoided meeting Ned and Nannie Graham, 
and, although they were not aware of it, 
she was at that moment hurrying Mabel 
along the beach out of sight of the dory 
in which the small boys were fishing, lest 
she should take a fancy to wait for them 
to come ashore in the care of Ned’s brother 
Charley. 

‘** You are very welcome, of course,” 
said Mr. Mullion, as the young people 
came up to the house; ‘but we enjoyed 
your appearance out on the water, and are 
rather sorry to have you come in.” 

‘* We saw you watching us,” said Phil, 
‘¢and when we caught you through Gra- 
ham’s glass we could almost hear what 
you were saying about us; that is, we could 
have heard, only ‘ our little boat did wibble- 
wabble so,’ Wwe couldn’t hold you long 
enough to catch the sense, but we saw 
some one leveling a glass, or a rifle, or a 
potographer’s machine at us.” 

‘* Yes, Miss Clinton and Mabel were 
watching your maneeuvres.” 

‘* Miss Clinton?” inquired Graham, hast- 
ily. 
‘Yes; Mabel’s governess,” said Grace. 
‘*Oh!”? said Nannie Graham. 

‘* Aunt Mary’s pocket companion and 
right-hand man,” said Phil. 
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all the same, for your forgetful- 
ness,”’ said the Doctor. On reach- 
ing his tent he opened the letter, 
and found, to his amazement, not 
a receipt, but the check itself, and 
the following note :— 


DeEaR DR. MULLION: — Herewith I return your 
check. My object in taking care of your horses was 
to repay you as well as I could for taking care of me. 
It may be all I’m fit for, but I suppose it won’t an- 
swer for me to get my living in this way, and I ought 
to be looking around for something else. So when- 
ever you can find anybody to take my place I am 
ready to move on. H. VERNON. 


For a moment the Doctor saw his mag- 
nificent air-castle thrown to the earth. The 
main pillar upon which it rested was 
shaken, and there seemed no possibility of 
avoiding a total collapse. Five minutes later 
he had examined the time-table of the near- 
est railway, and was hurring along a crooked 
footpath to the livery stable. On the way 
he encountered Aunt Mary and Miss Clin- 
ton, to whom, without stopping for expla- 
nations, he announced that he was going 
home for a day or two to look after things. 
After he had passed them he remembered 
that one of them seemed to be overflowing 
with indignation, the other with tears, and 
they were not looking for shells. Mabel was 
running along the shining beach by her- 
self, dirty, wet, and happy, chasing the 
falling waves and fleeing from the rising 
ones, as children, old and young, have al- 
ways done, and will continue to do as long 
as the waves shall rise and fall. 


E. C. Gardner. 


[To be continued. ]} 








DOC CLAYBORNE’S LAST SHOT. 


Ir happened during the early part of the 
winter of 1865, when the Union armies 
were dealing death-blows to the Rebellion 
below Richmond and around Petersburg. 

Doc Clayborne was one of the earliest 
and fiercest of leading Southern secession- 
ists. He was born in the western part of 
South Carolina, of New England parent- 
age; but, as in the cases of many others 
of like origin, was most relentless in his 
hostility to the ‘long-haired abolition 
devils of the North,” as he usually termed 
his distant relations. 

Before the breaking out of hostilities he 
had settled in the mountain region of North 
Carolina, bringing along with him several 
slaves. In his new home he commenced 
the practice of his profession, —that of a 
physician,— but, owing to the ignorance 
and poverty of the people, he had little 
practice, and less pay. By virtue, how- 
ever, of his position as a professional man, 
and being the possessor of some consider- 
able wealth in the shape of ‘*black ones,” 
he soon made himself quite prominent in 
his neighborhood, and, being ambitious, 
soon attained toa high position among its 
leading families. 

The war-feeling in the mountains of 
North Carolina, except among the few 
slave-owners in that section, was never 
strong. Indeed, before the secession of 
the State, which was brought about by 
fraud on the part of its so-called leading 
men, there were few of these mountain 
counties that could count over a hundred 
‘¢ original secessionists.” The people 
were, even in their dense ignorance, gen- 
erally strongly attached to the Union. 

When the war broke out, Doc Clay- 
borne, with a few other leaders, after doing 
all they could in the way of persuasion to 
induce the people to volunteer into the new 
regiments forming, joined one of these 
himself, — partly ‘*to show an example,” 
as he termed it, and partly in a spirit of 
bravado. It was related of his exploits, 
that, in the engagement of Seven Pines, 
north of Richmond, his regiment being 
pretty roughly handled by the ** Yankees,” 
he incontinently took to his heels, and was 
never after found in the ranks. 

He remained in the field a few months 
longer, as assistant surgeon, and then re- 
turned to his home, to aid in the more 


congenial work of coercing his ignorant 
neighbors into joining the Confederate 
army. In company with five or six of his 
own position and stripe, Doc soon became 
a terror to helpless women and children, 
as well as to the considerable class of able- 
bodied men who preferred taking to the 
woods and dwelling there to being coerced 
into the rebel army. 

The time at which my sketch opens 
was one when the Confederate. govern- 
ment, in its death throes, strained every 
nerve to put every white man or boy into 
the field who could fire a gun, and gangs 
composed of just such spirits as Doc Clay- 
borne were scouring the Confederacy 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, and 
from the Tennessee river to the Gulf of 
Mexico in search of food for Yankee pow- 
der, — poor, miserable, unwilling victims 
of a hopeless cause. 

The party of which Doc was a mem- 
ber numbered six men and a negro, — the 
former armed with rifles and pistols, — and 
were quite formidable, from the terror they 
had inspired. They had just started on 
what proved to be the last man-hunt for at 
least one of their number. This party, on 
the evening when we first behold them (it 
was the first week in January), are mak- 
ing slow and toilsome progress along one 
of the narrow, tortuous mountain roads of 
their section. A cold rain had dripped 
down all day, and congealed upon the pine- 
tree tops until they bent and cracked be- 
neath the load. Lining the way on either 
side were numberless young pines, which 
were bent down in all directions by the 
load of ice on their tops, but more espe- 
cially into the road. Through these the 
horsemen struggled slowly, betraying their 
impatience by an occasional grunt of pro- 
fanity. 

‘* Peeler,” said Doc to the leading horse- 
man, ‘it’s near dark, and my whisky’s 
all gone. When will this road come to an 
end?” 

** We’ve only a mile and a haaf furder 
to go, I allow,” was the reply, ‘‘which 
will bring us to Widow Forbis’s, whar we 
ken stay all night.” 

‘*Ah!” exclaimed Doc, evidently not 
relishing the intelligence, ‘‘ can’t we go 
farther on?” 

‘**Clar onpossible,” was the rejoinder. 
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‘*¢ But ye needn’t feel bad ’bout it. When 
ye shot down Old Forbis, as he was a-sit- 
tin’ before that fire under the rock ” — 

‘*Hush!” said Doc. ‘* There is no 
need of recalling that thing. But I don’t 
forget the threats of that old woman. I 
remember her words: ‘ Ye’ll pay for this 
when ye least expect it.’ But what do I 
care for the whole brood of them?”’ 

He had hardly finished speaking when 
a wild, shrill shout arose, seemingly close 
at hand, which was taken up and repeated 
at short intervals, like so many echoes, 
until the sound had climbed the mountain 
sides, along the base of which the road 
wound, and ran along like wildfire, until 
it was lost beyond the distant summits. 

*¢ Ha!” exclaimed Doc. ‘* What’s that?” 

‘*That—at least the fust one— was 
Dave Lones’s vyce; an’ he’s on our track. 
Dave is dangerous, an’ is apt to shoot.” 

‘¢The villain! Only let me get my 
hand on him!” exclaimed Doc, who fairly 
ground his teeth in his rage. ‘* He killed 
my best cow Friday night last, and left 
word that he would get all his meat and 
corn from me when he wanted it. I’d give 
tive hundred Confed. dollars to get my eye 
on him, so I could draw a head” — - 

*¢ Can’t ye make it six hundred, Doc?” 
said the mocking voice of some person 
near at hand, but under cover. 

The whole party now came to a halt, 
and Doc, whose face paled, and whose 
hands shook as with a palsy, endeavored 
to collect his thoughts and have his rifle in 
readiness for an emergency. His friend 
Peeler rode up to his side, and whispered 
something in his ear which had a quieting 
effect, and, somewhat reassured, he shouted 
out, — 

“Yes; I'll give six hundred to see him: 
so trot him out.” 

‘**Ride on and you'll soon see him,” re- 
sponded the voice. 

Another whispered consultation was 
held, in which all joined, and which lasted 
fully ten minutes. 

‘*T understand dis place,” said one of 
the party, who had been silent heretofore. 
*¢ About seventy yards ahead ‘is a branch, on 
de oder side of which is a right smart hill, 
round the bottom of which de road winds. 
As we cross de branch,— and it’s mighty 
high up now after de rain, I reckon, — 
away up on de right is high rocks, ’hind 
which dey could lay and shoot at us, and 
we not see dem.” 

‘* Dat is true,” said another. ‘*I know 
de place. It’s whar old Bimlow laid for 


Sisk, and shot him for stealin’ his club- 
futted mule. It’s dangerous, gentlemen, 
I tell ye, — and de branch mout be too 
high to cross.” 

‘¢ What can we do?” asked Peeler. ‘‘ Ef 
we don’t go ahead we’ll hev to stay here. 
Z don’t want to go back that road agen. 
Besides, it’s near dark, as I live. I say, 
let’s go ahead.” 

*» Gentlemen,” said Doc, ‘* you all talk 
sense. There is danger ahead. We've 
been watched, and there is a party to re- 
ceive us. They are probably ambushed 
where you say. If we expose ourselves, 
we may be fired at. If we stay here, we'll 
be frozen stiff by morning. It is ‘near 
night, too, and we must decide quickly. I 
propose we reconnoiter.” 

This plan was adopted, but none felt 
willing to make the reconnoissance. 

At last some one said, ‘‘ Doc, send yer 
black feller Alf ahead, and ef so be they 
shoot him it won’t be so much loss.” 

‘* What!” replied Doc, sharply; ‘‘ have 
that nigger shot? Why, he cost me two 
thousand dollars ingold. I tell you, gentle- 
men, I can’t afford the risk.” 

‘¢ But, if de Yankees beat Ginral Lee, 
yer nig will be no good, Doc.” 

‘¢ Ha! I’m glad you spoke of this, for it 
reminds me of our duty to our country. 
Gentlemen, the Confederacy to-day is being 
swept clean of able-bodied men for the 
army, and I tell you, if they are promptly 
furnished, the Yankees will be driven into 
the sea, and beg for peace. Our duty calls 
white men to the front, and you, Little 
John, are the man to do it,” addressing a 
tall, lank, wiry old man, who had not 
uttered a syllable during the conference. 

Little John said not a word, but deliber- 
ately dismounted, put the bridle rein of his 
mule over his arm, strode forward on his 
mission, and soon disappeared in a bend of 
the road. 

We will follow Little John, who con- 
tinued until the foot of the hill was reached 
and the edge of the stream encountered. 
This, in the summer season, was a very 
small affair, and could be leaped over 
easily. Now it was fifty feet wide, and 
deep and turbulent. 

Little John paused, looked across and 
up along the side of the bluff, and called, 
in a clear, deep tone, ‘* Halloo!” 

A shaggy head, surmounted by a broad- 
brimmed hat, appeared above one of the 
bowlders, and a voice said : — 

‘¢ Come over, Little John. It’s not too 
deep on de fur side.” 
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Little John hesitated. ‘* What is ye 
going to do to us? Id like to know afore 
I come over.” 

‘*Nuthen to you, Little John, or to any 
one but Doc. Him we’s gwine to kill, 
peaceable if wecan; but if his friends de- 
fend him, we’ll pint at them too. So come 
over and give de signal, and don’t say dat 
ye seed nobody here.” And the head dis- 
appeared from view. 

Little John mused a few moments, but 
was prompted to immediate action by a 
whistle of impatience from his party behind. 
Getting upon his mule, he headed him to 
the stream, and after a vigorous struggle 
with the waters, which nearly covered his 
back, the animal landed him safely on the 
other side. 

He then dismounted, inflated his lungs, 
and uttered a whoop or yell peculiar to the 
mountaineers, who use it to communicate 
their whereabouts to others at a distance. 

At this signal the party pushed forward, 
led by Doc, and came to the branch. 

‘* Is it deep?” he asked of Little John. 

‘* Purty tollable deep,” was the rejoinder. 
‘+ But ve can cross if I could, I reckon.” 

Doc plunged in with his horse, and was 
followed by the whole party in safety, 
though the smaller animals — the mules — 
had a hard struggle for it. 

‘¢ Have you seen any one, Little John?” 
asked Doc. 

‘*Yes, I hev,” was the reply. 

‘*¢ Who was it, and what did he say?” 

As Little John was about to reply, a 
voice from the bluff above, where the party 
was grouped, replied : — 

*¢ Ye’ll find out who it is pretty soon, 
Doc Clayborne; and, as to what I sed, I 
told him I was a-goin’ to kill ye.” 

Looking upwards, the party beheld a 
human figure standing upon a point of the 
hill or bluff which nearly overhung the 
stream below. He had in his left hand a 
rifle, grasped by the barrel, the stock rest- 
ing on the rock beside him. He raised his 
right hand in an impressive manner, and 
continued : — 

** Doc, yer a coward. I seed ye run at 
Seven Pines; I seed ye draw your pistols 
on helpless wimmin and children. I seed 
some of yer work wherever I went. Ye 
killed old Abel Cook, and burnedhis house 
over his poor wife’s head, because he was a 
Union man. Ye hunted Billy Hudson 
until he shot hisself to escape ye and get 
clar of goin’ to de front. You hev been a 
curse to de country sence ye came to it. 
Ye shot Old Forbis in de back, and his 
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wife is now raving mad. But yer time is 
come, I tell yer. [suppose yer huntin’ fur 
me. Yer wouldn’t if yer knowed who I 
was. Well, ve’ll hear from me purty soon, 
I reckon, an’ I’m counted a tollable good 
shot;” and the strange figure raised his 
rifle. : 

Doc was at first paralyzed by the sudden 
apparition, and as charge after charge of his 
infamous record rolled from the lips of the 
strange man above, —who seemed to per- 
sonify the accusation of a bad conscience, 
as well as the retribution of an offended 
God, —a tremor palsied his frame. One 
of his companions noting this, took out a 
flask of whisky and placed it in his hand. 
Mechanically he lifted it to his lips and 
drank a deep draught. This steadied his 
nerves and roused the devil in him once 
again. He was in this frame of temper 
when the accuser had reached the climax 
of his speech and was raising his rifle to 
carry out his threat. With a quickness 
hastened by revenge and the recklessness 
of despair, he raised his own rifle, aimed at 
the figure above his head, and, just as the 
latter had his rifle to the shoulder, fired. 

These movements and their result were 
the work of not more than two or three 
seconds. Looking up to see the effect of 
the doctor’s shot, the party saw the figure 
throw up its arms and fall backwards with 
a stifled groan of agony. His rifle fell out- 
wards, and, bounding from rock to rock, at 
last disappeared in the water. 

‘¢ He’s killed, I reckon,” said several of 
the party, and Little John climbed up the 
steep sides where the man lay. 

‘*How is he, Little John?” asked 
Peeler. 

‘‘Mighty low,” was the reply. ‘‘ He 
can’t speak loud, but says he wants Doc to 
bind up his breast for a little while, as he 
has suthin’ to tell.” 

‘¢Let the rascal die; don’t go to him, 
Doc,” advised Pete Hyles, the minister, 
one of Doc’s party. 

*¢T will go to him,” said Doc, — ‘* not 
to save the infernal villain, but to hear 
what he says, and to keep the life in him 
long enough for us to put a rope around 
his neck and hang him like a dog.” 

So saying, he and his companions dis- 
mounted, and clambered up the steep hill 
to where the dying man was. As they 
reached the place, Little John was helping 
the wounded man to his feet, and support- 
ing him in that position; but he seemed 
very weak, and growing weaker every 
moment. 
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“ Come quick, Doc, or I can’t hold him 
up,” urged Little John. ** Somebody 
give him a taste of whisky, or he'll faint ! ” 

The whisky was given him, and seemed 
to revive the fainting man just as Doc 
reached his side. 

‘¢ Stand right in front, Doc,” whispered 
the dying man. ‘Little John, pull off 
my hat, to give me air.” 

The hat was removed and the features 
of the man fully revealed in the gathering 
dusk of the evening. Doc looked at the 
face, and his knees knocked together. 
‘¢ Great God!” he exclaimed, ‘ it is Jack- 
son Gant!” 

‘*Ye thought ye killed me afore,” said 
the dying man, ‘as ye killed my brother, 
and sent his wife to jail, and scattered us 
all to the winds of heaven, because we 
wouldn’t fight in yer cursed army. But,” 
and he struggled for breath, — ** I helieve 
ye hev done it this time. Thev only one 
wish now, and thet is” (in a low, weak 
whisper), ‘* that we die together. And” — 
A sudden spasm went through his whole 
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‘frame; his eyes flamed out with a last 


gush of energy ; his tall frame was drawn 
to its full height, and then, before the doc- 
tor or any of those standing around had 
time to realize his purpose, or that he had 
any, the dying man sprang like a wild 
beast upon his deadly foe, clasped him in 
his arms, bore him backward over the 
brow of the bluff, and, before the affrighted 
companions of the doctor could raise a 
hand, the two men—the dying man and 
his enemy — had sunk, stunned and bruised 
from the fall of fifty feet, beneath the swift 
waters of the swollen torrent. 

Little John was the first to recover his 
presence of mind. ‘It’s a dead game, 
and no mistake,” he said; ‘‘ and Doc is 
gone to kingdom-come without leavin’ a 
lock of his hair. Gentelmen, we can’t 
save him now, though we mout hev done 
it ef we’d a knowed in time. It’s gettin’ 
dark, and we’d better be a-gettin’ out of dis 
place.” 

And the party silently left the scene of 
the tragedy and Doc Clayborne’s last shot. 


Thomas Kirwan. 


THE WINNING AND KEEPING OF THE AMERICA CUP. 


Onze is apt to think back with a patroniz- 
ing smile to the romances devoured in 
youthful days in which gallant knights go 
forth to fight numerous giants, sorcerers, 
‘and other varlets of ill-repute and mighty 
prowess, and, wherein they, although 
experiencing various perils and hair-breadth 

’scapes, in the end sustain ne’er a defeat. 
Such a succession of successes— the self- 
satisfied adult is prone to think — may do 
very well in brain-spun narratives for the 
delectation of immature imaginations, but 
in reality — bah! who ever heard of such a 
thing ? 

And yet the history of the holding of the 
America cup by its present possessors for 
over three decades against contestant after 
contestant is hardly less wonderful than the 
feigned exploits of medizval spies, and is, 
besides, an indisputable, nineteenth-century 
fact. A coming event renders this history 
one of peculiar interest at the present time. 
In the year 1851, though yachting was 


still in its infancy here, several enthusias- 
tic yachtsmen, among them Com. J. C. 
Stevens, of the New York Yacht Club, — 
then the only one in’: America, — conceived 
the idea of taking the newly built schooner- 
yacht America to England to try conclu- 
sions with the yachts of that country, if 
opportunity offered. Built by George 
Steers, of New York, the America’s main 
dimensions were, length on deck, 94 feet 
by 22 feet, 6 inches breadth of beam ; depth 
of hold, 9 feet 3 inches; she drew 11 feet 
of water. Length of mainmast, 81 feet; 
foremast, .79 feet 6 inches; maintopmast, 
33 feet6 inches ; mainboom, 58 feet ; main- 
gaff, 28 feet; foregaff, 24 feet. She car- 
ried no boom on her foresail. Bowsprit 
out-board, 17 feet. Custom-house tonnage, 
17otons. Her rig resembled very much that 
of the New York pilot-boats of to-day, as 
she carried no foretopmast. Utterly unlike 
anything in use on British waters, her quiet . 
arrival created considerable excitement 
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amongst our British cousins. Ata general 
meeting of the Royal Yacht Squadron held 
Friday, May 9, 1851, it was unanimously 
agreed to give a cup of the value of £100, 
open to the yachts of the clubs of all 
nations, subject to the sailing regulations of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, the course to 
be round the Isle of Wight, the race to be 
sailed Friday, August 22, 1851. This was 
the America’s golden opportunity, and it 
was eagerly embraced. The cup is the one 
commonly spoken of as the ‘*Queen’s 
Cup,” but in reality is the challenge cup of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, and, since won 
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by the America, has been known as the 
‘* America Cup.” 

The following is a copy of the sailing 
instructions and course as placed upon the 
contesting yachts: Course, — From stake- 
boat off io al Squadron house, Cowes, to 
West Middle, E.S.E., 2 ealion 3 thence to 

Sand Head buoy, S.E.%E., 824 miles; 
iia to Noman’s Land buoy, S.E. by 
E., 134 miles ; thence to Nab light-ship, S 
E.%S., 7% miles; thence to Dunnose, S. 
W., 15 miles; thence to St. Catharine’s, 
W.%N., 8 miles; thence to the Needles, 
N.W.YN., 19% miles; thence to Cowes, 
21 miles; whole course about 81 miles, 
leaving Sand Head buoy and Noman’s 
Land buoy to starboard; others optional. 
Sailing committee: Earl of Wilton, 
commodore “Royal Yacht Squadron, and 
Sir Bellingham Graham, Bart. Seventeen 
yachts were entered to race against the 
America, as follows :— 

Schooner Beatrice, 161 tons, Sir W. P. 


Carew; cutter Volante, 48 tons, j. L. 
Craigie; cutter Arrow, 84 tons, T. 
Chamberlayne; schooner Wyvern, 205 


tons, Duke of Marlborough; schooner 
Lone, 75 tons, Almon Hill; schooner Coz- 
stance, 218 tons, Marquis of Conyngham ; 
schooner 7ztania, 100 tons, R. Stephen- 
son, M. P.; schooner Gypsy Queen, 160 
tons, Sir H. B. Houghton; cutter Alarm, 
193 tons, Joseph Weld; cutter Jona, 82 
tons, Lord Alfred Paget; schooner (three 
masted) Brilliant, 392 tons, G. H. Ack- 
ers; cutter Bacchante, 82 tons, B. H. 
Jones ; cutter #reak, 60 tons, W. Curling ; 
cutter Ste//a, 65 tons, R. Frankland; cut- 
ter Eclyese, 50 tons, H. S. Fearon; 
schooner Fernande, 127 tons, Major F. 
M. Martyn; cutter Aurora, 47 tons, Le 
Marchant Thomas. 

All started except the Z7ztanza, Ste/la, 
and Fernande. ‘The preparatory gun was 
fired from the club-house battery at 9.55 
A.M. The start was made at 10 o’clock. 
Wind light from the west. Wind fresh- 
ened at 10.45 A.M. The Volante, Gypsy 
Queen, and America passed Sand Head 
buoy at 11 A.M.; the others not timed. 
Yachts passed Noman’s Land buoy as fol- 
lows : — 

Volante, 11h., 07 m.; Freak, 11 h., 
08 m., 20s.; Aurora, 11 h., 08 m., 30s. ; 
Gypsy Queen, 11 h., 08 m., 45 s.; Amer- 
tca, 11 h., 09 m.; Beatrice, 11 h., og m., 
15s.; Alarm, 1th., og9m., 208.3; Arrow, 
II h., 10 m.; .Bacchante, 11 h., 10 m., 
15 s.; others not timed. 

The America passed the Volante off 











Brading at 11.30 A.M. The America 
passed Bembridge at 11.47, and Culver 
Cliffs at 11.58, the nearest yacht then being 
the Volante, 2 miles to leeward. Off 
Dunnose (at 12.58), the America lost her 
flying jib-boom. At 3 P.M., the wind 
freshened from W.S.W.%4W. At 5.40 
P.M., the nearest yacht to the America 
was the Aurora, 7% miles distant to lee- 
ward. The America passed the Needles 
at 5.50 P.M., ‘the others out of sight.” 
The America maintained her lead to the 
finish, arriving at the home stake-boat at 
Cowes at 8.37 P.M.; the Aurora next, 
at 8.45 P.M.; Bacchante, 9.30 P.M.; 
Eclyese, 9.45 P.M.; and the three-masted 
schooner Brzlizant at 1.20 A.M., of Au- 
gust 23. The others were not timed. The 
Wyvern returned to Cowes without com- 
pleting the race. The America carried 
away her jib-boom. The Avvow ran on 
the rocks off Milt bay at 3 P.M., and then 
returned to Cowes. The Alarm returned 
to Cowes without completing the race. 
The Freak fouled the Volante, and car- 
ried away the latter’s jib-boom. 

A protest against awarding the cup to 
the America, entered by Mr. G. A. Ackers, 
owner of the Brzléant, and founded on a 
far-fetched and untenable technicality, was 
unanimously dismissed by a committee of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, and the trophy 
so brilliantly won was gracefully accorded 
the Yankee vessel. 

While in English waters a match was 
arranged between the America and the 
Titania (a schooner-yacht of 100 tons, that 
failed to start in the race for the cup) to 
sail a race from the Nab light to a station- 
boat twenty miles off, for a stake of £100, 
the Earl of Milton to be umpire and stake- 
holder. 

The race took place on Aug. 28, 1851. 
a fresh wind blowing from the northwest, 
which afterwards changed to a gale. The 
America carried away the yards of her 
main-gaff going out; but nevertheless vic- 
tory again perched on the main-top of the 
gallant little craft, as following summary 
will show : — 


Yacht. Start. Stake-Boat. Return to 
Nab Light. 
H. M. S. H. M. S. H. M. S. 
America, 11 00 00 2 03 50 Ss 9145 
Titania, 11 0000 2 08 02 6 2215 


Thus gloriously for the Stars and Stripes 
ended the first trials of speed between 
American and British yachts. And full of 
interest, too, is the subsequent history of 
the remarkable old yacht that achieved 
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these triumphs. Sold to the Hon. Jonn 
de Blaguiere for $5,000, and by him to 
Lord Templeton, she passed from that 
nobleman’s hands to Mr. Pritchard, a ship- 
builder at North Fleet, England, who re- 
built her in 1859, and sold her to H. A. 
Deces, Esq. The last-named gentleman 
changed her name to Camil/a, and made 
a cruise with her in the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic Ocean, arriving at Savannah in 
April, 1861. This was the last heard of 
her until she was found scuttled in the St. 
John’s river, Florida, by the U.S. frigate 
Wabash during the course of our civil 
war. She was brought North, repaired, 
rigged, and was used as a practice-ship for 
the U.S. Naval Academy, at Newport, 
R.I., and afterwards at Annapolis, Md. 
She was, no doubt, sold at Savannah, which 
accounts for her being on the American 
coast during the time of the Rebellion. 

The United States government entered 
her in the race for the ‘* America Cup,” 
August 8, 1870, where she maintained her 
old prestige, coming in fourth in a fleet 
of eighteen starters, and easily beating the 
English yacht Camérza, the challenger for 
the cup. The government afterward sold 
her to Gen. B. F. Butler, of Massachusetts, 
for $5,000. She hails from Gloucester, 
and is enrolled in the Boston, Dorchester, 
and Salem Bay yacht clubs. Her present 
dimensions are: length over all 108 feet, 
water-line 96 feet, beam 22 feet 8 inches, 
depth 9 feet 3 inches, draught 11 feet, 
6 inches. She wasaltered, in 1881, by D. 
D. Kelly, of East Boston. 

The following is an extract from the 
speech of Commodore J. C. Stevens, of the 
New York Yacht Club, at a_ banquet 
given him at the Astor House, October 2, 
1851, upon his return from Europe, subse- 
quent to the triumph of the yacht 
America : — 


In coming from Havre we were obliged, by the 
darkness of the night and a thick fog, to anchor 
some five or six miles from Cowes. In the morning, 
early, the tide was against us, and it was a dead calm. 
At 9 o’clock a gentle breeze sprung up, and with 
it came gliding down the ZLaverock, one of the newest 
and fastest cutters of her class. The news spread 
like lightning that the Yankee clipper had arrived 
and the Leverock had gone down to show her the 
way up. The yachts and vessels in the harbor, the 
wharves, and windows of all the houses bordering 
on them, were filled with spectators, watching with 
eager eyes the eventful trial. They saw we could 
not escape, for the Zaverock stuck to us, sometimes 
lying-to, and sometimes tacking around us, evidently 
showing she had no intention of quitting us. We 
were loaded with extra sails, with beef and pork, and 
bread enough for an East India voyage, and were 
four or five inches too deep in the water. We got up 
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our sails with heavy hearts, the wind had increased 
to a five or six knot breeze, and, after waiting until we 
were ashamed to wait longer, we let her go about 
two hundred yards and then started in her wake. I 
have seen and been engaged in many exciting trials 
at sea and onshore. I made the match with Zclipse 
against Sir Henry, and had heavy sums, both for 
myself and my friends, depending onthe result. I 
saw /:clipse lose the first heat and four-fifths of the 
second without feeling one-hundredth part of the 
responsibility, and without feeling one-hundredth 
part of the trepidation I felt at the thought of being 
beaten by the Zaverock in this eventful trial. Dur- 
ing the first five minutes, not a sound was heard save, 
perhaps, the beating of our anxious hearts or the 
slight ripple of the water upon her sword-like stem. 
The captain was crouched down upon the floor of 
the cockpit, his seemingly unconscious hand upon 
the tiller, with his stern, unaltering gaze upon the ves- 
sel ahead. The men were motionless as statues, 
with their eager eyes fastened upon the Zaverock 
with a fixedness and intensity that seemed almost 
supernatural. The pencil of an artist might, per- 
haps, convey the expression, but no words can de- 
scribe it. It could not or did not last long. We 
worked quickly and surely to windward of her wake. 
The crisis was past, and some dozen of deep-drawn 
sighs proved that the agony was over. We came to 
anchor a quarter or perhaps a third of a mile ahead, 
and twenty minutes after our anchor was down the 
Earl of Wilton and his family were on board to wel- 
come and introduce us to his friends. To himself 
and family, to the Marquis of Anglesea and his son, 
Lord Alfred Paget, to Sir Bellingham Graham, and a 
host of other noblemen and gentlemen, were we in- 
debted for a reception as hospitable and frank as 
ever was given to prince or peasant. From the 
Queen herself we received a mark of attention rarely 
accorded even to the highest among her own sub- 
jects; and I was given to understand that it was not 
only a courtesy extended to myself and friends, but 
also was a proof of the estimation in which she held 
our country, thereby giving a significance to the 
compliment infinitely more acceptable and valuable. 
Long may the bonds of kindred affection and interest 
that bind us together at present remain unbroken! 
As a further proof of the feeling of the government 
and people towards us I will mention the following 
act of kindness: We had the misfortune, the day 
before the race with the 7Zi%tania, to knock off a 
part of our outer shoe. This rendered it necessary 
that we should haul her out; and we repaired to the 
government dock at Portsmouth for this purpose. 
On the instant the application was made an order was 
issued by the admiral to repair her in the shortest 
time possible. If you could have witnessed the 
vigor and good-will exhibited, from the admiral down 
to the humblest mechanic of the yard, to complete 
her for the next day’s race, you would, I am sure, 
have felt the obligation (rendered so doubly binding 
by the manner in which it was tendered) as deeply 
and sincerely as ourselves that any cause of quarrel 
should arise to separate two nations that want but to 
be better acquainted with each other’s good qualities 
to become and remain fast friends. She was docked 
at 12, and finished at 8 o’clock that evening. 
For this important service no remuneration, in any 
shape or way, would be listened to. The admiral, 
in expressing the pleasure it gave him to do us a ser- 
vice, endeavored to prevail upon us to believe the 
obligation to be altogether on his side. I trust, with 
confidence, that if occasion should occur, this deli- 
cacy and feeling will be as promptly and as delicately 
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reciprocated. In the race with the 7itania I ‘sus- 
pect, although I do not know the fact, that too much 
of her ballast was taken out. It gave her an advan- 
tage in going before the wind, but told very much 
against her in returning. There was a steady breeze 
and a good sea running, and she fell so rapidly to 
leeward as to be hull down, and: nearly out of sight. 
We beat her, according to the secretary’s report, 
three or four minutes in going down, and some forty- 
eight or fifty minutes in returning, on the wind. 
In the race for the Queen’s Cup (Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron Cup) there were, I think, seventeen entries, 
most of which, I believe, started. In addition to 
them, there were seventy or eighty, or perhaps one 
hundred, under weigh, in and about the harbor; and 
such another sight no other country save England 
can furnish. Our directions from the sailing com- 
mittee were simple and direct: we were to start from 
the flag-ship at Cowes, keep the “ Noman’s buoy” on 
the starboard hand, and from thence make the best 
of our way round the island to the flag-ship from 
which we started. We got off before the wind, and 
in the midst of a crowd that we could not get rid of 
for the first eight or nine miles; a fresh breeze then 
sprang up that cleared us from our hangers-on and 
sent us rapidly ahead of every yacht in the squadron. 
At the “Needles” there was not a yacht in sight 
that started with us, so that the answer said to have 
been given to a question from a high personage of 
“*Who was first?” ‘The America.” “Who is 
second?” ‘There is no second,” was literally true. 
After passing the “ Needles,” we were overtaken by 
the royal steam yacht Victoria and Albert, with her 
Majesty and her family on board, who had come down 
to witness the trial of speed between the models adopt- 
ed by the Old World and those of the New. As the 
steamer slowly passed us we had the gratification of 
tendering our homage to the Queen after the fashion 
of her own people, by taking off our hats and dipping 
our flags. At this time the wind had fallen to a 
light breeze, and we did not arrive at the flag-ship un- 
til dark. I could not learn correctly at what time 
or in what order the others arrived. The cup before 
you is the trophy of that day’s victory. I promised 
half-jest and half-earnest, when I parted with you, to 
bring it home to you. The performance of this 
promise is another exemplification of the truth of an 
old saw, that, “‘ What is oftentimes said in jest is 
sometimes done in earnest.” I am requested by the 
gentlemen owning this cup to beg your acceptance of 
it as a testimony of their gratitude for the interest 
you have so keenly felt, and so often and kindly ex- 
pressed, in our welfare and success. I have but 
to regret that the late hour at which I made up my 
mind to attempt a reply has put it out of my power 
to make it what it ought to be (and, perhaps, but for 
that, what it might be), more worthy of your accept- 
ance. 


After holding the prize won at Cowes for 
over six years, the gentlemen owning the 
yacht at the time of the victory, J. C. 


Stevens, Edwin A. Stevens, Hamilton 
Wilkes, J. Beekman Finley, and George L. 
Schuyler, offered the trophy tothe New York 
Yacht Club on July 8, 1867, as an Inter- 
national Challenge Cup, subject to the 
following conditions : — 


Any organized yacht club of any foreign country 
shall always be entitled, through any one or more of 
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its members, to claim the right of sailing a match for 
the Cup with any yacht or vessel of not less than 
thirty, nor more than three hundred, tons, measured 
by the Custom-House rule of the country to which 
the vessel belongs. 

The parties desiring to sail for the Cup may make 
any match with the yacht club in possession of the 
same that may be determined upon by mutual con- 
sent; but, in case of disagreement as to terms, the 
match shall be sailed over the usual course for the 
annual regatta of the yacht club in possession of the 
Cup, and subject to its rules and sailing regulations, — 
the challenging party being bound to give six months’ 
notice in writing, fixing the day they wish to start, 
—this notice to embrace the length, Custom-House 
measurement, rig, and name of vessel. 

It is to be distinctly understood that the Cup is to 
be the property of the club, and not of the members 
thereof, or owners of the vessel winning it in a match; 
and the condition of keeping it open to be sailed for 
by yacht clubs of all foreign countries upon the terms 
above laid down shall forever attach to it, thus 
making it perpetually a Challenge Cup for friendly 
competition between foreign countries. 


This offer, with the conditions attaching 
to it, was accepted by and entered on the 
minutes of the New York Yacht Club, 
and the secretary of the club was requested 
to furnish all foreign yacht clubs copies of 
the conditions upon which it was held. 

Nineteen years elapsed from the time 
when the America so gallantly defeated 
the best of England’s pleasure navy, and 
three years from the time of the donation 
of the Cup to the New York Yacht Club, 
before a challenge was received by that 
body for the Cup. 

The gauntlet was thrown down by Mr. 
James Ashbury, owner of the schooner- 
yacht Caméria, representing the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club, and was in due 
course of time accepted by the challenged. 

The American yacht Dauntless being 
in England at the time, a race across the 
ocean between her and the Camdria was 
arranged. The vessels started from Daunt’s 
Rock, on the Irish coast, July 4, 1870; in 
the run to Sandy Hook Caméria made the 
lightship in 22 days, 5 hours, 17 minutes, 
beating her American competitor by the 


narrow margin of 1 hour and 40 minutes” 


in a race of 3,000 miles. 

August 8, 1870, was the date selected for 
the great race in which the Caméria was to 
contend for supremacy with the yachts of 
the New York Yacht Club. The interest 
taken in this contest surpassed anything 
known in the annals of American yachting. 
Every available craft in New York harbor 
was pressed into service by eager crowds. 
Twenty-four yachts were entered to race 
against the Caméria, varying in size from 
J. Van Schaick’s little /ess¢e, of 30 tons’ 
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burden, to James Gordon Bennett’s Daunt- 
less, of 268 tons. The America, of 178 
tons, the original winner of the cup, was 
also among the entrées. The Caméria, 
with a measurement of 227 tons, exceeded 
all her competitors, excepting the Daunt- 
less, in size. 

The course laid out was from an anchor- 
age east and west of a flag-boat stationed 
abreast of the club-house at Clifton, Staten 
Island, to the buoy off the Southwest spit, 
thence to and around the light-ship and 
return. Seven of the vessels entered failed 
to compete; three failed to complete the 
course and were ruled out. The choice of 
position at the start was given the Caméria, 
as an act of courtesy. 

After a preparatory gun from the com- 
mittee steamer, a second gun, at 11.26 
A.M., gave the signal for starting, and the 
vessels glided out with all sails down. 
There was a fresh breeze during the whole 
race from S. by E. to S.S.E., with a 
smooth sea. This trial of speed resulted 
in adding new laurels to those already won 
by the New York Yacht Club. Nine of 
the American yachts, the first of which 
was Mr. Franklin Osgood’s Magic, and 
among them the old America and the 
Dauntless, beating the challenger either 
by actual or equated time or both. The 
Caméria lost her foretop-mast when return- 
ing off Sandy Hook. The following table, 
an excerpt from the official report of the 
New York Yacht Club, will give a com- 
parative view of the records made as to 
time of sailing over the whole course : — 








Actual 
time. 

Order of ar- 
rival as per 
allowance. 
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The Zidal Wave, Widgeon, and Alarm 
started, but failed to complete the course. 
On the day following the race, a letter 
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from Mr. James Ashbury to the editor of 
the New York Herald appeared in that 
newspaper. In this letter Mr. Ashbury, 
while disclaiming any original intention of 
addressing the press, stated his opinion 
that the Herald's summary of the race, 
though admirable, necessitated a few re- 
marks ; expressed his gratification at the 
spirit of fair play and the hospitality shown 
him as the official representative of the 
Royal Thames Yacht Club, which he was 
sure would be accepted in England as an 
evidence of American good feeling towards 
sportsmen and Englishmen in general, and 
then quoted from the Herald’s summary :— 


Yesterday proved that the American is superior 
to the English model; that, in a race of forty miles 
(really over fifty when tacking), with a ten-knot 
breeze, there are eight yachts in the New York waters 
which are faster than the famous Caméria. 


Mr. Ashbury then went on to say that, 

with no intention of detracting from the 
success of the American vessels, he could 
not admit that the New York course was 
one of the best suited to test the capabili- 
ties of sea-going yachts, and enumerated 
various accidents that befell the Camébria. 
‘- With a fair start, no fouls, and no mis- 
haps,” wrote he, ‘I still consider the 
Magic would have been the winning ves- 
sel; the Cambria, however, would have 
been very near the next vessel in. . 
I shall, at my earliest convenience, issue in- 
vitations for races twenty miles dead to 
windward and back, outside New York 
light-ship, or other open courses, and I 
hope to see such challenges respectively ac- 
cepted by all the yachts that came in yes- 
terday before the Caméria, viz., Magic, 
Dauntless, Idler, America, Phantom, 
Madgie, and Sylvie; as also by the Fleet- 
wing, Palmer, Alarm, Vesta, Sappho, 
Tidal Wave, Tarolinta, Josephine, ffal- 
cyon, Rambler, and Widgeon. . . 

Mr. Ashbury returned to England at the 
close of the yachting season, having in 
the meantime sailed several match-races, 
losing the majority of them, but not dis- 
couraged. He gave orders for the building 
of a new schooner, with which to return 
and again compete for the America Cup. 
A controversy having arisen as to the in- 
terpretation of some portions of the deed 
of trust, Mr. Schuyler, the only surviving 
donor of the cup, was appealed to. He 
decided that it was the intention of the 
donors to have the cup sailed for by yacht 
against yacht, and not by the challenging 
yacht against the fleet. This decision was 
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accepted by the New York Yacht Club, 
and foreign clubs were notified of the same, 
Hereupon Mr. Ashbury sent his challenge, 
naming his new schooner-yacht, of 380 
tons, the Lzvonza, and requesting that the 
stipulated six months’ notice be waived. 
After some cable correspondence between 
Com. James G. Bennett, of the New York 
Yacht Club, and Mr. James Ashbury, who 
now appeared as commodore of the Royal 
Harwich Club, the following message was 
sent : — 


NEw York, June 6, 1871. 


To JAMES ASHBURY Esq., Commodore Royal Har- 
wich Yacht Club, London : — 


The New York Yacht Club consents to waive the 
six months’ notice, and accepts your challenge to race 
for the America’s Cup next October. Name day in 
October you desire to race, and answer immediately. 


JAMES GORDON BENNETT, JR., 
Commodore New York Yacht Club. 


The rather curious reply was as fol- 
lows : — 


To COMMODORE BENNETT, éfc.: — 


The stipulated notice having been waived, the several 
clubs will shortly send you necessary certificates for 
the Zivonia’s matches some time in October. 


ASHBURY. 


The Royal Harwich having been the 
only English club mentioned in the corre- 
spondence, it was clear from this that Mr. 
Ashbury expected to carry out his pro- 
gram announced at the dinner of the 
Royal Harwich Yacht Club,—that of com- 
ing to New York as the representative of 
eight English yacht clubs, which would 
secure him eight races, and, consequently, 
eight chances of carrying off the cup. The 
members of the New York club naturally 
objected to this proposition, especially 
when, instead of eight, twelve certificates 
were received from different English and 
Irish yacht clubs, giving Mr. Ashbury 
power to race in their behalf. 

That the action of this gentleman, who, 
in all other respects, represented his nation 
in so spirited a manner, was, to put it 
mildly, highly unreasonable, is patent from 
the fact that these authorizations were 
secured by him only after the acceptance 
of his challenge and the concession of 
waiving the six months’ notice by the New 
York Yacht Club. One club, the Royal 
Cork, actually refused him such authority. 
The New York Herald, in an editorial 
published October 13, 1871, in reply to a 
communication from Mr. Ashbury, point- 
edly remarked : — 
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If Commodore Ashbury did not recognize the waiv- 
ing of the special notice and the acceptance of the 
challenge as in favor of the Harwich Club alone, 
as it in distinct terms stated, then it was clearly his 
business to set the New York Yacht Club right on 
that point. Besides, if he had eventually been re- 
fused the certificates of all the clubs, which he then 
“had no positive knowledge” that he could obtain, 
what would have been his course? Would he, in that 
case, have pretended that he had sent no challenge at 
all to New York, and that the acceptance of the New 
York Yacht Club was not the acceptance of a chal- 
lenge from his own club, the Royal Harwich? We 
are confident that, when Com. Ashbury reflects 
upon the untenable nature of his technical points, he 
will not allow a mere quibble to prevent a contest 
which he has himself invited. 


The controversy was finally settled by 
an agreement being entered into between 
Mr. Ashbury and the New York Yacht 
Club to sail a series of seven races, the 
winners of four out of seven to be awarded 
the Cup, Mr. Ashbury representing the 
Royal Harwich Club, of which he was 
commodore. The New York Yacht Club 
also agreed that, in case the first six races 
resulted in a tie, the seventh or deciding 
race should be run over a course of Mr. 
Ashbury’s selection, namely, the light-ship 
sea course, — and not, as was its right, over 
a course of its own choosing. It will thus 
be seen that the challenged club in its 


determination to bring about a match and 
meet the demands of Com. Ashbury had 
made two important concessions in his 
favor, not including its original waiver of 


the right of six months’ notice. The New 
York Yacht Club was to name the com- 
peting yacht the morning of each race. 

The dates having been agreed upon, the 
following yachts of the New York Yacht 
Club were selected to defend the cup and 
ordered to be in readiness each day: 
Dauntless, Sappho, Palmer, and Colum- 
bza, the last a new vessel of 220 tons, built 
for Rear-commodore Franklin Osgood, for- 
merly owner of the Magic. 

The first race of the series was sailed 
October 16, 1871, over the New York 
Yacht Club course from an anchorage off 
Stapleton, Staten Island, to and around 
the Northwest spit, thence to and around 
Sandy Hook light-ship, and return. The 
Columbia was chosen for the first day’s 
battle. The wind at starting was N.N.W.., 
changing to N.W. and W.N.W. Tide 
at starting first of the ebb. Both vessels 
started at 10.40 A.M. The Columbia 
sailed over the course in 6h. 17 m. 42 s., 
actual time (6 h. 19 m. 41 s. corrected), 
to the Zzvonia’s 6 h. 43 m. (6h. 48 m. 
45 s. corrected), easily beating her oppo- 
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nent by 25 m. 18 s. actual time, and 27 m. 
4 Ss. corrected time. 

The second match was sailed October 
18, over the outside course, crossing an 
imaginary line drawn from the committee 
boat to the light-ship, and sailing twenty 
miles to windward to a stake-boat, and 
return. 

The start was a flying one, the wind at 
starting being W.S.W., changing later on 
with a squall to N.W., and after that to 
N.N.W. 

The Columééa was again chosen to sail 
against the Zzvonza, and again reached 
the finish 5 m. 16s. actual time, and 11 m. 
3334 S. corrected time, sooner than her rival. 
Both vessels started shortly after 12 o’clock, 
the Columdza sailing over the course in 
3h. 1m. 33% s. actual time (3h. 7m. 
4134 s. corrected time), to the Lzvonia’s 
3h. 6m. 49% s. actual time (3h. 18m. 
15% s. corrected time). This time, how- 
ever, the American yacht was not allowed 
to wear her laurels unchallenged, for Mr. 
Ashbury, on the same day, sent in a pro- 
test to the sailing committee, claiming the 
race on the ground that the Colwmdza had 
rounded the stake-boat improperly. This 
protest, however, did its originator little 
good, for the sailing committee, in their 
report to the New York Yacht Club, made 
the point, that, according to custom, the 
manner of rounding the stake-boat was 
optional, unless specified to the contrary, 
and that such contrary specifications were 
only made to lessen the danger of collision 
when a large number of vessels was com- 
peting in a race. 

The report further recalled the fact that 
a similar protest had been entered against 
the America when she won the Cup in 
1851, and had been unanimously declared 
invalid by a committee of English yachts- 
men, representing the Royal Yacht 
Squadron; that in the race between 
the America and the Brilliant (whose 
captain had formulated the protest), each 
vessel rounded the stake-boat in its own 
way, and that no claim was allowed. In 
the race of the America and Titania no 
protests:were made, for that reason. The 
report said, in conclusion, that, although the 
sailing committee’s decisions were final, 
it had dwelt at some length on this protest, 
notably as Mr. Ashbury had seen fit to 
appeal to tribunals’ unknown to the club 
through the public prints, and that such 
appeals could not be incorporated in the 
report, on the presumption that they would 
not be indorsed by the club which Mr. 
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Ashbury had in all other respects so 
worthily represented. 

Mr. Ashbury was accordingly notified 
that his protest could not be entertained, as 
the sailing regulations of the outside course 
left the manner of turning the stake-boat 
optional. 

The third match was sailed over the 
New York Yacht Club course Thursday, 
October 19. The committee had intended 
to pit some other yacht against the 
Livonia, and notified Mr. Osgood to that 
effect; but on the morning of the race, 
neither the Safpho nor the Palmer ap- 
peared at the anchorage, and the Daunt- 
fess, which was, therefore, unexpectedly 
selected, sustained such damages while 
being towed into position that she was 
unable to start. 

With magnificent spirit Mr. Osgood at 
once tendered the Columéza, although her 
captain was disabled by an accident, and 
the vessel itself in need of considerable 
overhauling, since its recent severe work. 
Both yachts were started at 1.25 P.M. The 
Columbia lost three minutes at the start, 
but recovered them at the Southwest spit, 
when she parted the flying-jib-stay, depriv- 
ing her of the use of the flying-jib. Not- 
withstanding this, loss, and the loss of six 
minutes in consequence of missing stays, 
and the neglect of the sailing-master to 
reduce the after-sail, the Columbia held 
her own until buoy No. 10, on the return 
course, was reached. At this point, the 
continued strain on the steering-gear final- 
ly carried it away, and she was thrown 
out of the race, coming in with the main- 
sail furled. The Columdza sailed over the 
course in 4 h. 12 m. 38 s. actual, and 4 h. 
17 m. 35 s. corrected time; the Lzvonia 
in 3 h. 53 m.5 s. actual, and 4 h. 2 m. 
25 s. corrected time, beating the Columbia 
by 19 m. 33 s. actual, and 15 m. Io s. 
corrected time. A vote of thanks was 
tendered Mr. Osgood by the club for his 
unselfish and sportsmanlike action in offer- 
ing the Columdza under the circumstances. 

The fourth race of the series was sailed 
Saturday, October 21, the course being 
twenty miles to windward of the light-ship 
and return. The committee selected Mr. 
W. Douglas’ Sappho of 310 tons as the 
champion, and right nobly she performed 
the duty, beating the Zzvonta by 31 m. 
14 s. actual time, and 30 m. 21 s. corrected 
time. 

The Sappho started at 12 h. 11 m., and 
sailed over the course in 5 h. 33 m. 245. 
actual time, and 5 h. 39 m. 2 s. corrected 
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time; while the Zzvonmza started at 12h. 
12 m. 12 s., reaching the finish in 6h. 4 m. 
38 s. actual, and 6h. 9 m. 23 s. corrected 
time. The wind was S. to S.S.W., the 
course being S.S.W. 

The fifth and last match of the series was 
sailed Monday, October 23, 1871, over 
the New York Yacht Club course. 
Again the Sappho was selected, and again 
she was victorious over the ZLzvonza, sail- 
ing over the course in 4 h. 38 m. 5 s. 
actual, and 4. h. 46 m. 17 s. corrected 
time; while the British vessel consumed 
5 h. 4 m. 41's. actual, and 5 h. 11 m. 55 s. 
corrected time, in traversing that distance. 
The challenger was thus beaten by 26 m. 
36 s. actual, and 25 m. 27 s. corrected 
time. This brought the matches to an 
end, the American yachts having’ scored 
four victories, the required number out of 
the seven proposed, and the trophy still 
remained in the hands of the New York 
Yacht Club. 

With inconceivable pertinacity Mr. Ash- 
bury made an attempt to have the series of 
races extended, claiming not only the race 
he had won in reality but putting also the 
one against whose issue he had unsuccess- 
fully protested to his credit. 

But, as may be easily conceived, this 
forlorn hope met with a flat refusal of all 
recognition by the sailing committee of the 
New York Yacht Club, and Mr. Ashbury 
was obliged to return to England without 
the much-coveted prize. 

The New York Yacht Club remained in 
quiet possession of the Cup for five years. 
A challenge was then received from Major 
Gifford, naming the schooner-yacht Count- 
ess of Dufferin (138 tons), of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, as a seeker for 
glory and the America Cup. After con- 
siderable correspondence it was finally 
agreed to sail a series of three races, the 
winner of two to be declared winner of the 
cup. The New York Yacht Club was to 
name its champion in advance. The 
Countess of Dufferin arrived in New 
York in a very rough condition. A post- 
ponement of the races was requested and 
granted, and, during the time thus gained, 
the Canadian was refitted and overhauled 
in a manner that made her a far more for- 
midable opponent than when she first en- 
entered the harbor. The A/adeline, of 151 
tons, was selected to defend the cup. 

The first of the series of three races was 
sailed on Friday, August 11, 1876, over 
the regular inside course of the New York 
Yacht Club. The wind was S.S.E., and 
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moderate. The tide at start was last quar- 
ter of the flood. The Madeline won the 
race in 5h. 24m. 55 s. actual and 5 h. 23 m. 
548. corrected time, beating her competitor 
by gm. 58 s. actual, and 10 m. 59s. cor- 
rected time. 

The second race was sailed Saturday, 
the next day, the course being 20 miles to 
windward outside of Sandy Hook and re- 
turn. The course was S.S.E. to wind- 
ward. The wind was light from S.S.E., 
hauling to S.S.W. Tide at start, slack 
highwater. This race, too, was won by 
the Madeline in 7 h. 19 m. 47 s. actual, and 
7h.18m. 46 s. corrected time, tothe Count- 
ess of Dufferin’s 7h. 46 m. actual and cor- 
rected time. This victory secured the 
match to the American vessel, she having 
won the requisite two races. 

The old America, the original winner 
of the Cup, although not entered for the 
race; sailed over the course in this last 
match. At a request from Gen. B. F. 
Butler, her time was taken and disclosed 
the interesting fact that this famous craft, 
although twenty-five years old, made the 
beat to windward in 1 m. 44s. less than the 
Madeline, and the race in 19 m. gs. less 
than the Countess of Dufferin. 

Another interval of five years passed 
before another challenge was received for 
the Cup. Early in 1881 the New York 
Yacht Club received a challenge from the 
Bay of Quinte Yacht Club, naming Capt. 
Cuthbert’s sloop, the Atalanta (then in 
course of construction), as a competitor 
for the prize. This challenge was accepted 
by the New York Yacht Club on May 
26, 1881. It was agreed to waive the six 
months’ notice, and all other formalities 
required by the deed of trust, the races to 
be sailed in September, over the regular 
club course, on three days, to be determined 
by mutual consent.. Not wishing to leave 
any stone unturned honorably to retain the 
Cup, the flag officer of the New York 
Yacht Club gave Kirby, the yacht-builder 
at Rye, N.Y., an order for a sloop to 
meet the Atalanta. She was named the 
Pocahontas. The work on the Atalanta 
proceeding very slowly, a request from 
the Bay of Quinte Yacht Club for an 
extension of time to November 1 was 
received and granted by the New York 
Yacht Club. This body also arranged a 
series of three preliminary races open to 
entry of all first-class sloops on the 13th, 
14th, and 15th of October, with a view of 
selecting the fastest vessel of the lot to 
meet the Canadian yacht. The first of 
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these races brought out four starters, viz. : 
the Gracie, Hildergarde, Mischief, and 
Pocahontas. The Mischief proved the 
winner. Both the Pocahontas and Gracie 
were disabled. The second race was won 
by the Gracze, defeating the Mischief and 
Pocahontas. The third race was won by 
the Mischief, defeating the Gracze and 
Pocahontas. The Mischief was accord- 
ingly selected, although, considering all 
the circumstances, some competent judges 
thought the Gracze really had the best of 
it. That the hastily built Pocahontas did 
not do any better is explained by the fact 
that the older vessels had been carefully 
rigged and altered to bring out every availa- 
ble particle of speed in them. 

The Atalanta arrived in New York 
Sunday, October 30, and the following 
dates were finally agreed upon: Tuesday, 
November 8, Thursday, November 10, and, 
if necessary, a deciding race on Saturday, 
November 12, the course for the first 
day to be the regular New York Yacht 
Club course; second day to he sixteen 
nautical miles outside of Sandy Hook to 
windward and back, or to leeward and 
back, according to the direction of wind; 
the course for the third day to be decided 
by a ‘* toss-up ” between the owners of the 
two contending yachts. With the excep- 
tion of a few minor points, the race was 
sailed under the New York Yacht Club 
rules. No model was deposited in club- 
house. 

On November 8, the day set for the first 
race, there was a dense fog and scarcely a 
breath of wind. After waiting an hour, 
and seeing no prospect of clearing, it was 
agreed to postpone the race, which took 
place on the following day, Wednesday, 
November 9, over the New York Yacht 
Club course. There was a good sailing- 
breeze from the westward at the start, and 
tide at the last of the flood. The prevailing 
wind through the day was W.S.W., with 
occasional rain-squalls. The Atalanta 
was no match for the A@schief, or for the 
Gracie, that was sailing in company with 
them. The following table will show the 
result of the race : — 


Yacht. Finish. 


H. M.S. 
3 31 59 
44 15% 

The Mischief, therefore, beat the Aza- 
lanta 28 m.30¥Y s. cotrected time, and won 
the match. The Gracze beat the Mischief 
6 m. 27 s. corrected time. 

The second match was sailed Thursday, 


Start. 
H. M.S. 
Mischief, 11 14 50 
Atalanta, 11 15 51 


Corrected time. 
H. M.S. 


Actual time. 
H. M. S. 


4179 
4 45 30% 


4179 
4 48 243 
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November 10, over the outside course, six- 
teen miles to leeward from buoy 5 off the 
Hook. The tide was first-quarter ebb, 
the wind W.N.W., and blowing a good 
whole-sail breeze. The course assigned 
was E. by S. sixteen miles; but, as both 
boats started with booms on the port side, 
they had to steer E.S.E. at first to keep 
their sails drawing. The Gracée started 
with her boom to starboard, and was able 
to lay a much better course. The Atalanta 
could not carry sail with the other boats, 


and sailed part of the race with reefed 


mainsail and jib. The AZschief and Ata- 
lanta were both compelled to gybe to make 
the mark-boat. In the beat back the 
Atalanta was distanced to such an extent 
that all the interest for the spectators lay in 
the race between the Gracie and riage 5 
which was very close and exciting. l- 
though the Gracze was not in the race, we 
give her time in the following table : — 


Start. Turning buoy. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 


H. M.S. H. M.S. H. M.S. H. M.S. H. M.S. 
Mischief 115817 1 4014 4 5310 45453 4 5453 
Gracie 120330 1 4445 5 0305 45435 4 593} 
Atalanta 115347 1 42205 5 3519 § 3032 5 3347 


The Afischief thus beat the Atalanta 
38 m. §4sS., winning the match and retaining 
the cup in the possession of the New York 
Yacht Club. After the 1881 races the Cup 
was returned to Mr. Schuyler, the New 
York Yacht Club not wishing to hold it 
under the conditions attached to it. It was 
afterwards reaccepted by the club under 
new conditions, the principal changes being 
that any competing yacht must be sailed 
from the port to which she belongs, and 
must be a sailing-craft; by the old deed, 
steamers were not barred out, steam-yachts 
being nearly unknown at the time of its 
making. 

A great hue and cry was raised by some 
parties, charging the New York Yacht 
Club with unfairness,—a most unjust 
charge. It was necessary for the New 
York Yacht Club to ask for new condi- 
tions as a matter of self-protection, and not 
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be compelled to go to the expense of pre- 
paring to defend the Cup against canal- 
boats, lighters, etc. It cost the New 
York Yacht Club between $20,000 and 
$30,000 to meet the Azalanta, a vessel 
that proved no match whatever for the New 
Yorkboats. Incompliance with this request, 
Mr. George L. Schuyler, under date of 
January 4, 1882, offered new conditions or 
rules, which were accepted by the New 
York Club. Since the advent of the 
Atalanta, and the arrival and success of 
the little Scotch cutter Madge, and the 
very indifferent success of the English 15- 
ton cutter Maggie in Boston waters, the 
possibility of a large English cutter coming 
ever for the Cup has been freely discussed. 
Rumors to that effect floating across the 
‘* big pond” took no tangible shape until 
Mr. Charles A. Minton, secretary of the 
New York Yacht Club, received from Mr. 
J. Beaver Webb, the celebrated English 
yacht-designer, two preliminary challenges 
last December for the Amerzca’s Cup. 

One of these challenges was in behalf 
of Sir Richard Sutton, of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, naming the cutter Gexesta, and 
the other in behalf of Lieut. Henn, R.N., 
of the Royal Yacht Club, naming the 
cutter Galatea. 

The Genesta was built last season, at 
Glasgow, froma design by Mr. Webb, and 
sailed in many races, meeting with great 
success. Her record shows seven first, 
eight second, and two third prizes. Her 
frame is of steel, and her outside planking 
of wood. Her dimensions are: length, 
85 feet 6 inches between perpendiculars ; 
length over all, 90 feet; 81 feet water- 
line; beam, 14 feet 6 inches; depth, 11 
feet 9 inches; 13 feet draught; and 81 
tons, Thames measurement. 

The Galatea is also one of Mr. Webb’s 
designs, and of go tons, Thames meas- 
urement. Her dimensions are: 100 feet 
over all; 91 feet deck; 86 feet 10 inches 
water line; 15 feet beam; 13 feet 2 inches 
depth, and 13 feet 5 inches draught. 

















EDWIN BOOTH IN SOME NON-SHAKESPERIAN PARTS. 


DurinG the last dramatic season, Mr. 
Edwin Booth gave six impersonations, all 
of which were new to a very large 
majority of his auditors. Two of these 
of Sir Giles Overreach, in a ‘* New Way 
to Pay Old Debts,” and Pescara, in ‘* The 
Apostate,” had not only not been seen for 
half a score of years, but had been so sel- 
dom given as to seem like fresh additions 
to his list; the other four—of Sir Edward 
Mortimer, in ‘* The Iron Chest,” Claude 
Melnotte, in ‘*‘ The Lady of Lyons,” Ruy 
Blas, and Don Cesar de Bazan, in the 
plays of the same names — had been prac- 
tically discontinued by Mr. Booth for 
periods of from eight to twenty years. A 
generation of playgoers, as the wise old 
actor Mr. Thomas Barry used to say, lasts, 
like the human body, for seven years; at 
the expiration of that time the theatrical 
audience in any city is so far changed as to 
be substantially another and a different 
audience. I propose to comment briefly 
upon these impersonations, somewhat for 
their own sakes, but largely because of the 
light which they throw upon Mr. Booth’s 
methods and powers as well as upon his 
capacity for growth. After many years of 
observation of the same performances, the 
student of acting is much aided by seeing 
a player in new characters; new lines of 
view help in triangulating the artist, so to 
speak; and the knowledge thus freshly 
gained proves of great value even in dis- 
cerning the variations which have taken 
place in the familiar impersonations. There 
is nothing like the sight of a face from 
which we have long been separated to 
make our eyes appreciate the changes they 
had not been able to see in the visages of 
friends encountered every day. 

A catalogue of Mr. Booth’s parts with 
the dates on which they were essayed, dis- 
continued, resumed, or abandoned would 
be in itself a suggestive and instructive 
commentary upon his historic career. If 
I am correct, there are eighteen characters 
which Mr. Booth now performs, nine of 
which are Shakespearian, to wit, Hamlet, 
Lear, Othello, Iago, Macbeth, Shylock, 
Gloster, Benedick, and Petruchio, in that 
dwarfish and misshapen caricature of 
‘¢ The Taming of the Shrew,” which now 
keeps the stage ; the other nine are the six 
first named in this article, with Richelieu, 





Brutus in John Howard Payne’s tragedy, 
and Bertuccio in Tom Taylor’s version of 
‘¢ Le roi s’amuse.” The part of Bertram 
in Maturin’s drama was played by Mr. 
Booth when he was a very young man, but 
seems to have been dropped from his list ; 
Brutus and Cassius, in ‘* Julius Cesar,” 
have been given up; Romeo, at one time 
apparently a favorite part with the artist, has 
likewise disappeared ; Richard II., a char- 
acter which he revived a few years ago, 
and portrayed with refined and subtile 
skill, appears also to have been abandoned, 
for no other cause, I suppose, than the 
want of popular appreciation. Lear 
figured upon Mr. Booth’s programs 
before he was thirty years of age, but was 
soon wisely put aside, and waited the bet- 
ter part of twenty years, until his ripened 
powers could make his impersonation of 
the King one of the noblest and profoundest 
of all his efforts. The grotesque and melo- 
dramatically brutal Gloster of Colley Cib- 
ber’s lurid libel of Shakespeare was super- 
seded several years ago by the Gloster of the 
master-poet, — a personage human in spite 
of his inhumanity, and right royal notwith- 
standing his physical and moral deformity. 

It will be observed that, until a few 
months ago, Mr. Booth’s list practically 
included twelve parts, of which all but 
three were Shakespearian. No modern 
English-speaking actor has shown any 
such persistent and loyal devotion to 
Shakespeare as Mr. Booth, and that, too, 
although by the terms of his genius he has 
been excluded from nearly all the humor- 
ous characters of the great dramatist.’ I 
do not know that it would be wise for him 
to add other Shakespearian parts to his list 
except in a single instance ; but the Cassius 
of ‘* Julius Cesar” he ought no longer to 
neglect, both on account of his audiences 
and on his own account. It is certain that 
his assumption of that very interesting per- 
sonage would be masterly. 

Before coming to the direct considera- 
tion of the six comparatively new parts 
which constitute my theme, I must lead 


1In connection with this statement, it is interesting to note 
the fact that Miss Adelaide Neilson — that most exquisite 
of actresses, whose name, alas! is now but a memory — 
played almost nothing but Shakespeare during the last 
seven years of her life. In Boston, she was never seen in 
anything else; and in other American cities, Julia, in “‘ The 
Hunchback,” was the only non-Shakespearian part which 
she often assumed. 
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up to my view by calling attention to a 
certain difficulty which has always beset 
Mr. Booth’s performance of certain parts. 
Difficulty is perhaps an inexact word to 
use, and yet it is the best which I can dis- 
cover. ‘* Fault” is not broad enough to 
carry my meaning, and ‘‘ vice ”’ would seem 
to indicate an evil trick or habit rather than 
the habitude or inaptitude which I have 
in mind. There are in acting, as every one 
has been teased by the critics into observ- 
ing, a method of idealism and a method of 
realism. Of course all good acting must 
be founded on and keep a firm hold on 
reality, and must be in its essence realistic 
in the precise sense of the adjective; yet 
there are many characters in the higher 
ranges of the drama, and especially in its 
poetic forms, which demand both to be 
conceived and expressed ideally ; that is to 
say, to be lifted above the commonplace of 
common life into the realm of fancy, to be 
represented in such a style that, though 
their kinship with humanity is never lost, 
their prime citizenship is seen or felt to be 
in the land of the imagination. Which 
the characters are that require such treat- 
ment, and how far such treatment can be 
carried out with artistic effectiveness and 
safety are questions about which there will 
be controversy as long as there are plays 
and players, —in other words, to the end 
of time. Hamlet and Lear might be se- 
lected as parts which obviously demand to 
be shown ideally ; and yet one of the most 
famous actors of our time employed the 
opposite method with the former, as with 
all other parts. And, Jer contra, an emi- 
nent modern critic has favored a purely 
ideal delineation of Falstaff, a personage 
who seems, to the ordinary understanding, 
peculiarly to need a realistic touch. 

In a general way it may be said that the 
English-speaking performers of the last 
century and of the first half of the present 
century were largely idealists, and that the 
strong tendency of very modern acting is to 
realism ; that tragedians are likely to be 
ideal and comedians realistic ; and that the 
Saxon races tend to the former, as the 
Celtic races tend to the latter, method. But 
all these large assertions, though substan- 
tially and significantly true, are delusive, 
because they require constant qualification. 
In the interpretation of every part, the 
actor who has a single spark of genius, or 
even one real honest talent, must inevitably 
resort to both styles. The loftiest tragedy 
must have some simply human touches, or 
it will be tiresome and absurd ; the broadest 
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comedy must be a little elevated above the 
trodden path of life, or it will be intolerably 
vulgar. Even John Kemble’s altisonant 
playing must often have reached the general 
heart by common roads ; and when Burton’s 
drollery seemed most like a transcript of 
the commonplace it could not wholly have 
exiled itself from the field of fancy. The 
strong drift or set of modern taste in the 
direction of realism has had an unquestion- 
able, indeed an obvious, effect upon all our 
principal actors. It is the fashion— and 
not a bad fashion — to speak of Mr. Irving 
as an idealist, and his Hamlet is doubt- 
less one of the most purely and beautifully 
imaginative personations known to the. 
modern stage ; but, on the other hand, his 
Louis XII. derives its extreme and _ pictu- 
resque effectiveness almost wholly from its 
deliberate and minute realism, while his 
Malvolio often falls even to the cheaper 
and coarser realistic style, warping both 
text and tradition in making the descent. 
Mr. Booth is eminently an artist of the 
ideal school. He possesses, indeed, the 


true plastic temperament of the actor in a 
very high—th®ugh not probably in the 
very highest— degree, and several of his 
parts are represented with a realism equally 


just, strong, and brilliant; but his greatest 
strength is on the higher histrionic levels, 
and he makes his first and most potent 
appeal through characters which should be 
represented imaginatively, or with a certain 
intellectual remoteness. Therefore I am 
inclined, on the whole, to regard his as- 
sumption of King Lear as the truest and 
most complete, as well as the loftiest, ex- 
pression of his genius. His Iago, which 
seems to me his most artistic and finished 
effort — a performance of all others which 
at once dazzles and satisfies the zsthetic 
faculty — shows a fine and perfect fusion 
of the two methods; but while its realism 
is wonderfully shrewd and close to nature, 
the character itself, in its general style, is 
always kept, as I think it ought to be kept, 
at a pitch both of intellectual and moral re- 
moteness from the spectator, — in a hell 
more distant than the heaven in which the 
gentle soul of Desdemona draws its vital 
breath. In Mr. Booth’s Richelieu, which 
ranks next among all his efforts, the 
fusion of real and ideal, though wonderfully 
good, is not quite so complete, and not so 
constant, as in Iago; but a like result is 
attained, through a performance which not 
only charms and delights the intellect, but 
strongly uplifts the spirit and kindles and 
quickens the imagination. To tell exactly 
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how the ideal actor produces his effects 
would be a delicate and, for my present 
purposes, too long a task. But the essential 
thing to be noted is that the artist of the 
ideal school reaches his results always by 
methods which remove him from and above 
the manner of common life. In his bear- 
ing and gesture, in the cadences and intona- 
tions of his voice, especially in his general 
mode of uttering speech, he distinctly and 
deliberately departs from the every-day 
modes and fashions of men. His style is 
both more formal and more lofty ; a super- 
ficial person might call it unnatural, but 
when the art is noble, it is supremely and 
surpassingly natural, if the nature of men 
and women who are capable of imagina- 
tion, whose spirits have ever breathed an 
air, 
“Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth,” 


is to be taken as the standard. In other 
words, the actor of the idealistic school 
recognizes the great truth that poetry and 
imagination have on the stage a language, 
a voice, and a manner of their own, which 
differ from those of common life only be- 
cause the higher mood of the mind and 
heart, which is intermittently experienced 


by nearly every one, is here maintained 
without a fall or break. Stupid fellows 
sometimes ask, with a stupid sneer, ‘* What 


is the sense of using blank verse?” The 
right answer is, ‘¢ For certain purposes, the 
same sense that there is in using Italian in 
Italy.” :Shakespeare’s grandest verse is, 
indeed, as natural a vehicle for the speech 
of the Ghost in ‘*‘ Hamlet” as the vulgar- 
est London cockney dialect is the natural 
utterance of Mr. De Maurier’s ’Arry. 
The danger with the idealistic style is, of 
course, that it may, through the actor’s un- 
skillfulness or ill judgment, — through a 
suppression of one, and that the most im- 
portant part of his artistic nature and the 
undue exaltation of another portion, — lose 
its hold upon life and become artificial, 
unreal, and merely conventional. That 
there was at one time a tendency of this 
sort in Mr. Booth’s style must be admitted, 
I think, even by his warmest admirers. It 
was alarmingly shown only in those im- 
personations which Mr. Booth deliberately 
designed to affect with imaginative remote- 
ness, but was not equally obvious in all of 
these. His Hamlet, which was always 
a wonderful study, full of thought and sug- 
gestiveness, and which some ten years ago 
had received almost as high a polish as it is 
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easy to associate with any histrionic effort, 
had been idealized to such a point as often 
to seem a piece of strange though beauti- 
ful mechanism, as like, and as little like, 
humanity as a marble statue. But, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, Mr. Booth has 
largely freed himself from this dangerous 
tendency ; he has lost nothing of his ideal- 
ism, but he has tightened his grasp upon 
the reality of life, and has gained greatly 
in freshness and naturalness, while his im- 
aginative faculty has suffered no detriment. 
In his assumption of Hamlet this noble 
change has been very marked, to the im- 
mense enhancement of the dramatic value 
of the performance. 

Yet something of the old difficulty re- 
mains, and displays itself in three of the 
impersonations which are the special 
theme of this article, namely, in his Sir 
Edward Mortimer, his Ruy Blas, and his 
Claude Melnotte. All of these characters 
are played by Mr. Booth on the idealistic 
theory, and no one of them is large or 
poetic enough to admit of such an inter- 
pretation, or at least, shows such a capacity 
under his hands. The result is that in all 
three Mr. Booth often seems theatrical 
and artificial and the charm of his high 
method is dimmed by the spectator’s uneasy 
sense of its want of obvious relation to 
life. The difficulty with Sir Edward 
Mortimer I believe to be ingrained in the 
personage itself. The part, like the play 
in which it figures, shows a certain in- 
tended elevation above the ordinary levels 
of life, but its author had no high creative 
power and very little of that potent fusing 
imagination which can make real entities 
of its products. A man whose conscience 
is heavily charged with the crime of mur- 
der committed long ago under extreme 
provocation, but whose prime passion is 
not to purge himself of guilt, but to leave 
at his death an untarnished name, who 
has brooded over his secret and its possible 
discovery until he is the victim of melan- 
cholia, but who keeps an iron chest full.of 
documentary evidence adapted to convict 
him of his crime, whose capacity for 
sudden and violent anger is so extreme as 
to convince the spectator either of his 
criminality or his insanity, and who is 
nevertheless represented as a model of 
delicate self-effacing benevolence, —such a 
personage is obviously absurd, a mere 
artificial compendium of irreconcilable 
traits and qualities. The drama has some 
impressive moments, a sort of concentra- 
tion and intensity which does duty for other 
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virtues which are lacking; but its per- 
vasive unreality is fatal to its interest with 
all but the very young and very romantic. 
What rational person, indeed, could be 
much concerned over a hero who threatens 
the almost innocent confidant of his secret 
in such turgid rantapole as this? — 


“ Dare to make 
The slightest movement to awake my fears, 
And the gaunt criminal, naked and stake-tied, 
Left on the heath to blister in the sun 
Till lingering death shall end his agony, 
Compared to thee, shall seem more enviable 
Than cherubs to the damned!” 


That Mr. Booth should produce many 
fine effects in the part is inevitable. There 
is a very sweet gentleness in his patronage 
of his old retainer, Adam Winterton; he 
makes a beautiful picture of a man whose 
spirit has been clouded and cankered by 
inly-working melancholy, and he is pecu- 
liarly impressive in those scenes where his 
eager, furtive watchfulness of the objects of 
his suspicion is displayed. But, asa whole, 
the performance is much the most stagy 
and ungenuine which Mr. Booth now 
gives of any part. The character is not 
great or veracious enough to admit of the 
ideal treatment which he gives it ; his style 


suffers in unconscious sympathy with the 
thing represented, and the abiding impres- 
sion made by the effort is that of a theatri- 
cal insincerity. 

Mr. Booth’s interpretations of Claude 


Melnotte and Ruy Blas also seem to 
me, on the whole, unrewarding, and, 
despite their obvious excellences, unmeet 
for a permanent place in his list, unless 
they are to be shown occasionally for 
variety’s sake, or as a foil, on which the 
skill of his greater efforts shall ‘ stick fiery 
off.” They seem to charm young women 
now precisely as they did twenty-five years 
ago, and they thus pleasantly demonstrate 
the perennial quality of Mr. Booth’s youth- 
fulness of aspect. But Mr. Booth elects 
to play them both on his idealistic plan, 
and neither of them is sufficiently large to 
bear the distance into which they are 
thrown. One seems to look at them 
through the big end of an opera-glass, and 
they have the same air of unreality that 
objects display which are thus optically 
removed, as it were, from the spectators’ 
point of view. Claude, as the more artifi- 
cial and less significant personage, suffers 
more than Ruy Blas, under Mr. Booth’s 
method. There is, indeed, much delicacy 
and charm in the former effort, and at 
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fleeting moments it is incomparably good ; 
nothing, for example, could be better of 
its kind, than Mr. Booth’s quiet self- 
respecting dignity in the scene of his duel 
with Col. Dumas, or his unfailing con- 
sideration of manner toward Monsieur and 
Madame Deschapelles. But the imper- 
sonation as a whole wants substance and 
vitality, and has distinctly the air of the 
foot-lights. Not with such a performance 
is Bulwer’s showy but meagre figure to be 
expanded into life. It requires a full 
and free transfusion of blood from the veins 
of an actor like Mr. Fechter to accomplish 
such a miracle. The artificiality of the 
creation needs not to be duplicated in 
representation, but to be submerged in 
a flood of natural. realism. Mr. Fechter 
played the part, as he played all parts, 
in this way, and gave it a genuineness 
and solidity almost incredible, when the 
thinness of its texture as it came from 
Bulwer’s hands is considered. Into the 
carefully sugared rhetoric of the love-scenes 
he compelled the glow and color of honest 
passion. It was, in his assumption, as 
if a paper flower had been indued with 
the hue and fragrance of the rose; or, 
rather, as if a puppet had been transformed 
into a breathing man. Mr. Booth is sel- 
dom a very good lover; in the best of his 
love-making there is always — with much 
refinement and delicacy—a_ want of 
warmth and of the self-abandonment of 
true passion; he seems ever to be looking 
into himself with one eye, and at his 
lady with the other. In the part of 
Claude he goes further, and allows his 
remorseful consciousness of guilt in the 
deceit practiced upon Pauline to cloud his 
every look and word and action, and his 
passion has at once a somberness and a 
hollowness, which are by no means im- 
pressive or agreeable. 

In Ruy Blas Mr. Booth is seen to 
better, but by no means to the best, advan- 
tage. The character, like the play, has 
much distinction, and is worthy of the 
powers of a fine actor. Ruy Blas, as a 
personality, has not perhaps poetic ele- 
vation, but it has life, both plentiful and 
romantic. If Mr. Booth were to play the 
part with the strongest and solidest realism 
of which his art is capable, he would, I 
think, exactly hit the true mark. But he 
has elected to use his idealizing process, 
and, where it is obviously applied, the result 
is almost always the same ungenuineness 
and staginess of which I have complained 
in his Sir Edward Mortimer and _ his 
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Claude Melnotte. Mr. Booth’s Ruy has 
a good deal of artistic worth: it is perfectly 
conceived and proportioned, and it has a 
fine interior manliness which gives it dig- 
nity in every scene and situation. But it 
has not the true ‘‘ spirit of life,” and it is 
to be ranked with the least satisfactory of 
the actor’s achievements. 

Into the three impersonations which 
have just been discussed Mr. Booth did 
not seem to put the best of his powers 
during the past season, and it is certain, 
I think, that the lack of creative worth in 
the first two had much to do with the de- 
ficiency of his sympathy. The case was 
different in every way with Pescara, Don 
Cesar, and Sir Giles Overreach, all of 
which he recalled from the limbo of disuse 
and restored to places of honor in his 
dramatic portrait-gallery. The first and 
last of these characters Mr. Booth had 
played very seldom in the days when he 
‘played them at all ; the second often had a 
place upon his programs eight years ago, 
and was well remembered by the younger 
among his middle-aged auditors. But of 
the great advance which he had made 
upon his early efforts there was no doubt 
in either case. Richard Lalor Shiel’s 
** Apostate” —a tragedy which was 


euphemized into an amiably-ending melo- 
drama in the version presented in Boston 
— isa piece so offensive to a sound literary 


taste that it is hard for a person even 
of moderate cultivation to treat it with 
the tolerance of justice. The laborious 
fulsomeness of its diction, its alternations 
of pathos and insipidity, its mechani- 
cal heaviness are, by turns, exasperating 
and disgusting. And yet it cannot be 
denied that the drama possesses a consid- 
erable vitality, and that it still holds the 
attention of intelligent audiences through 
the rapidity and variety of its action, and 
the intrinsic interest of its story. The part 
of Pescara, also, is more strongly con- 
ceived and more sharply etched than any 
other in the tragedy, and one is half dis- 
posed to forgive him for his infamous 
crimes simply because, in the midst of a 
crowd of virtuous babblers, he alone knows 
how to speak to the point. The character 
is not largely displayed in the text; it is 
meanly and narrowly base, but it has 
tremendous power of malfeasance. Mr. 
Booth’s assumption of Pescara is masterly. 
However elaborate the appliances and 
processes may be by which he reaches his 
ends, the result attained has the effect of 
entire simplicity, and its appeal to the 
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imagination is very strong. It is hard 
to conceive of a better representation of 
unmixed selfishness, of the spirit of pure 
cruelty, of hard, remorseless lust — the 
whole being informed by a vigorous in- 
telligence —than that presented in this 
remarkable impersonation. The change 
which Mr. Booth accomplishes in his na- 
ture is well figured by the change which 
he achieves in his person. With appa- 
rently few of the actor’s ‘* making-up ” 
touches, aided by a peculiar arrangement 
of the jet-black hair, which falls in long, 
stringy curls on his neck, and shadows his 
low forehead in a heavy evenly clipped 
mass, his face becomes devilish. The 
alteration is, of course, principally accom- 
plished from within, the expression being 
deliberately assumed: the eyes have a hard 
glint, which looks like the reflection from 
a steel plate, but which occasionally grows 
dark in the borrowed gloom of evil 
thoughts ; the mouth —a narrowed crev- 
ice at the lips — tells, without the help of 
the tongue, a dread tale of pitiless malevo- 
lence. Yet there is nothing melodramatic 
in Mr. Booth’s assumption; everything is 
as quiet as possible, and so cold that it 
seems fairly to chill the ambient air. The 
fiendish Pescara has a single moral virtue, 
—courage ; and through the flashes of this 
quality, as well as by rare outbursts of vin- 
dictive or lustful passion, Mr. Booth per- 
fectly indicates the raging of hell-fires 
beneath the frozen surface. In.both and 
in all manifestations of Pescara’s nature, 
Mr. Booth is thoroughly artistic and im- 
mensely effective without fuss or noise. 
Words could hardly be made to bear a 
heavier weight of malignant menace than 
that which is carried in the ominous dry- 
ness of his utterance in such phases as : — 


* Since it seems that gratitude’s the fashion, 
Your pains shall be requited.” 


or, 
“Mark me! ¢here’s oft a prophecy tn dreams.” 
or, 


*¢ This day I mean to celebrate your marriage 
With a most new and curious spectacle, — 
There shall be music, too.’’ 


Mr. Booth’s Don Cesar de Bazan is 
in happy contrast with his Pescara, and 
happily indicates the variety and freshness 
of his talents. Ten years.ago he played 
the handsome cavalier with much grace 
and taste; but he now excels his former 
self in both qualities. Mr. Booth’s 
mirth was never of the very best kind; 
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it lacks spontaneity and warmth, — as 
witness his Benedick and other parts, — 
but it has a brilliancy of its own, and it 
combines with his intellectual swiftness 
and vivacity to produce a good sort of gay- 
ety. The deliberate joking of the piece 
—with its teasing monotony of return to 
Don Cesar’s ‘creditors’ —is not of 
much account and in the English version 
of the play, which Mr. Booth uses, is 
even rather tiresome. But the perpetual 
sparkle of the Don’s quick-glancing fancy, 
his reckless courage and generosity, his 
ready gallantry, which springs alert at the 
sight of every fresh petticoat, above all, a 
certain delicious dryness of humor, — if the 
Hibernicism may be pardoned,— which 
takes the place of cynicism in his nature 
and affords him relief in moments of 
stress and vexation, —all these things are 
a never-failing source of delight if they 
are truly shown, and Mr. Booth has prof- 
ited by ten years of added age to do 
them ampler justice than ever before. 
What the ‘‘ hypocritic days” have filched 
from him in physical force and spirit he 
has more than regained through the in- 
creased penetration and liveliness of his 
mind. It needs a good brain to give piqu- 
ancy both to a smile and to a jest, and 


Mr. Booth’s Don Cesar, though it be 
not the highest manifestation of his power, 
is worthy of the power and of the man. 
Mr. Booth’s impersonation of Sir Giles 
Overreach is as much greater than any of 
the others now under consideration as the 
character itself is greater than each and all 


of the others. ‘* A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts” has some obvious faults and de- 
fects, but it is a wonderful play, full of force 
and fire and virile imagination. A drama 
two and a half centuries old can scarcely 
fail to be archaic in many ways to the tem- 
per of our time,and nothing short of the 
antiseptic power of true genius can have 
kept it sweet for the present taste. But 
genius was not wanting in Massinger. The 
diction of his plays is second among Eng- 
lish pieces only to that of the master-poet 
himself; and Sir Giles Overreach is a 
personage whom Shakespeare might have 
been proud toown. The character is sin- 
gularly original, and indeed almost unique. 
The immense temperamental force of the 
man’s nature, his straightforward selfish- 
ness and frank avowal of the same, his 
deliberate refusal and rejection of the 
higher theory of life,—these traits, coupled 
with his passionate violence of spirit, 
which, ignorant of the name of fear, is sub- 
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missive to no control except that of the 
tremendous will which may choose to sub- 
ordinate temper to policy, make him a fig- 
ure almost Mephistophelean, but for the 
huge relish with which he affirms, so to 
speak, his belief in himself. Sir Giles 
is a perfect exemplar of an utterly selfish 
materialist living up to the principles of 
his philosophy. He is utterly indifferent 
to the hatred of his fellow-men, except as 
it stands in the way of his projects for self- 
aggrandizement ; towards the majority of 
those about him, indeed, his feeling is that 
of supreme contempt, as for a set of poor 
creatures who know not ‘ how to love” 
themselves. His surname and one or two of 
the phrases in which he speaks of his delight 
in ** dark and crooked ways” imply a ca- 
pacity for intrigue, and that his nature is 
plastic enough for avery large kind of hypoc- 
risy, when a sufficient motive is presented, 
is made plainly to appear. But Massinger 
has been careful so to emphasize his force 
and courage and fierceness in pursuit as to 
indicate a nature much more inclined to 
violence than to chicane, where either will 
subserve its purposes. ‘‘ Fawning” is ‘‘a 
stranger to” his ‘‘nature.” Mr. Booth 
grasps the dramatist’s idea in all its ampli- 
tude with keen and clear intelligence, and 
utters it with splendid imaginative breadth, 
with brilliant directness, with masterful 
ease of skill. The impersonation is 
strongly and freshly realistic, yet with the 
realism is fused a just ideality which suffi- 
ciently lifts the part into a high dramatic 
conception. The rough solidity and res- 
onance of the earlier portion of the per- 
formance are highly impressive, and, as 
one might say, delightful. Mr. Booth’s 
face and figure undergo an extraordinary 
transformation for the purposes of this 
character: his sturdiness of frame is like 
that of an oak ; allthe horizontal lines of his 
countenance and form seem lengthened and 
deepened ; his mouth shuts as if his jaw 
were made of iron; every motion of his 
arms and every turn in his head have the 
certainty and decision of the man’s will; 
his gait is equally unfaltering, elastic, and 
vigorous. The late E. L. Davenport, in 
his remarkable impersonation of this part, 
chose to represent the man asrather lean and 
very pallid. The face was that of one de- 
pleted of his blood by evil passions and 
ambitions. Mr. Booth makes Sir Giles 
Overreach a_ red-blooded, strong-bodied 
Englishman, ‘ full in habit, abounding in 
physical life and the joy of physical 
energy ;” he suffers from no remorse, is 
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troubled by no forebodings, takes a huge, 
sensuous satisfaction in existence, and in 
the very insolence of his own prosperity. 
Mr. Booth’s finest skill is displayed in the 
variations which he makes in Sir Giles’s 
manner and manners towards the other per- 
sons of the play. To mostof them he shows 
a careless roughness; to Marrall he is sav- 
agely tyrannical, the sharpest utterance of 
his cruel scorn being made in the scene in 
which he beats the cringing knave and then 
flings him a coin with the words, ‘* There’s 
a piece for my late blows,” into the tone 
and manner of which as much contempt- 
uous indifference is concentrated as it seems 
possible that language can be made to hold ; 
the bluff sazs-fagon good-nature of his 
manner to his nephew, Wellborn, after the 
apparent lift in the young man’s fortunes, is 
so displayed as to seem the absolutely subtle 
piece of hypocrisy which it really is; and 
his bearing towards Lord Lovell is a won- 
derful mixture of manly frankness with 
most flattering deference. One faint quali- 
fication of the greed of the character appears 
in Sir Giles’s affection for his daughter, and 
it is difficult not to feel a momentary re- 
gard for the man, when, to Margaret’s 
suggestion that Lord Lovell may conquer 
her ‘‘ virgin scruples” and then forsake 
her, he replies : — 


‘“* How! Forsake thee! 
Do I wear a sword for fashion?” 


Mr. Booth delivers this famous speech 
with exemplary force ; but he is also careful 
to emphasize the selfishness which lies at the 
core of Sir Giles’s desire for his daughter’s 


advancement. To the last act and all its 
vast demands Mr. Booth is no less than 
adequate. His passion of rage and sur- 
prise when he discovers the disappearance 
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of the writing of his deed is enormous, 
overbearing, overpowering. And the final 
spectacle of the man with all his won- 
drous potency for evil struck down in an 
instant by the lightning of paralysis, 
shrinking back appalled from a vision of 
the waiting hell which gapes within that 
‘‘life to come” which cannot now be 
jumped, yet rallying at the last, under the 
impulse of an awful impious malevolence, 
is most startling, stirring, and impressive. 
If the facility and picturesqueness of the 
performance are admirable, its strength is 
more than admirable. And in all this we . 
see the great progress which Mr. Booth 
has made during the years within which 
this part has remained untouched not only 
in plastic skill and ease, in smoothness and 
finish, but also in interior vivacity, and 
especially in that real power, which makes 
itself felt without flourish or noise, which 
has its source and secret not in physical 
robustness but in mental and temperamen- 
tal impetus and strength. 

I must express my regret here, as I have 
already expressed it in another publication, 
that Mr. Booth has chosen so to expurgate 
his lines that the calculating coarseness of 
Sir Giles Overreach and his infamous read- 
iness to sacrifice his daughter’s honor to 
his ambition are almost eliminated from 
an otherwise artistically perfect picture. A 
large part of the omitted language might, 
I think, be given without causing just of- 
fense to any listener. Yet, having said 
this, I cannot do better than to close my 
article by thanking Mr. Booth for the ser- 
vice he has done to the theater and to the 
cause of pure art and good morals by the 
scrupulous refinement which he has long 
practiced in dealing with the text of all his 
plays. ; 

flenry A. Clapp. 
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As we mount our wheel at Putten the 
first of Holland’s peculiarities, and a very 
pleasant one, presents itself: a broad road 
laid smoothly and ¢arefully with little 
bricks, one and one-half inch broad by five 
long, over which we roll almost as easily 
as if it were macadam. This is truly a 
good omen, and we rejoice to think that we 
can comfortably pursue our investigations 
as to whether every home in Holland is an 


island, whether the famous Dutch cows 
really occupy the best beds in the house, 
and, most interesting to a physician, if 
continual going about in his stocking-feet 
predisposes the father of the family to 
pharyngitis and-pneumonia. The change 
from the Belgian roads is most marked ; 
and here I may perhaps be allowed to say, 
in answer to a criticism on ‘* Walking in 
Belgium,” that Pixie and I do not mean to 
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assert that there are no good roads there, 
but that a tourist wishes to visit the land, 
and not to ride his wheel up and down a 
stretch of good turnpike, and it is unfortu- 
nate that the highways in the neighbor- 
hood of the historical towns which the usual 
wheelman wishes to see — Ghent, Bruges, 
Brussels, Waterloo, Antwerp, Mechlin — 
are so poor, and this sad fact is not to be 
done away with by the statement that 
‘* there are good roads in Belgium,” which 
is a well-known fact, and has reference to 
the south, near the French border in the 
. vicinity of Mous and Namur. Our first 
hour’s ride brings us to Bergen-op-Zoom, 
which looks as if it had not seen a new 
house since the time of William of Orange 
and the ** good Philip ” of Spain. Soonafter 
leaving Bergen-op-Zoom we come upon 
a fine macadam road and move along 
rapidly, passing through Steenbergen, 
Dinteloord, and at five o’clock reaching 
Klundert, where we stop to confirm a re- 
port to the effect that there is a bridge over 
the Hollandsch Diep at Moerdyk. In ten 


minutes we have twelve men, thirty-one 
women, and one hundred and twenty non- 
descripts (children, dogs, etc.), surround- 
ing us. Our knowledge of Dutch stands at 
several degrees below zero, consequently we 


exhibit the map in Baedeker, point first to 
the Hollandsch Diep, then to Pixie, and 
signify our intention of crossing the water, 
at which the men in the inner circle shake 
their heads. I try to articulate a word 
intended to be ‘* briicke” and they say 
‘* Yaw!” I then express the determination 
to wheel my bicycle over the bridge, and 
they again shake their heads, and execute 
a pantomime picture of the drowning 
struggles of Pixie and her rider, and the 
waves rippling over our heads, at the same 
time saying sadly, ‘‘ S’a poor way.” I coin- 
cide entirely in that opinion in so far as I 
did not come to Europe to drown in for- 
eign waters, and next comes the inquiry 
on my part (carried out by pretending to 
lie down on the pavement and sleep, and 
by movements of the lips to signify eating) 
as to whether I must remain in Klundert 
until the Diep is pumped dry. Again comes 
the answer “*S’a poor way.” This lack of 
progress nonplusses me, and, to complete 
my confusion, a young six-footer, much 
taller than I, who has enjoyed my attempts 
at pantomime, now lays hands upon Pixie, 
and intimates that he is a record rider of great 
skill, and will show me a few little tricks 
with the wheel. As he wishes to execute 
a pedal mount standing in front of the 


large wheel, I feel compelled to remon- 
strate, and at length free Pixie from his 
clutches. In the midst of my despair a 
bright-looking school-girl presses forward 
and speaks the words ‘* Chemin de Fer.” 
The sun immediately penetrates the recesses 
of my young, clouded brain, and the case is 
clear ina moment: there isa bridge, but itis 
a railway bridge, not passable to wheelmen, 
and the ‘* S’a poor way”’ is only the Dutch 
pronunciation of ‘* Spoorweg” (railway). 
Slightly encouraged by having learned one 
Dutch word, Pixie and I ride on again, 
rejoicing in the fact that when the Tower 
of Babel made it necessary to speak a new 
language every fifty or sixty miles in 
Europe, it allowed the art of cycling to 
remain international. 

Another hour’s wheeling over the same 
macadam turnpike, stopping every few 
miles to pay toll, brought us to the end of 
our day’s troubles, a little station near the 
village Moerdyk, where, after waiting 
two hours, we boarded a train and steamed 
across the bridge to Dordrecht, and at 
length sat down to a ten-o’clock supper 
with a jolly good appetite. Dordrecht, or 
Dort, is the oldest city in Holland, and 
one of the most interesting ; as typical of 
Holland in the middle ages as Bruges is 
of old Flanders. The quaint streets, 
houses, — which never by any chance strike 
the perpendicular, — and canals repay one 
amply for the time spent in the otherwise 
dull and unbusiness-like town. In the 
museum are several paintings by Ary 
Scheffer, who was a native of Dort. We 
must not, however, forget the one serious 
drawback of this little Methuselah of cities : 
sea-sickness is the sure lot of all who try to 
be true to the cold-water-army principles, 
and it reminds one in this respect of Phila- 
delphia in 1876. 

It was my fate in Holland to fall into 
every sort of bad luck except the canals, 
and even there I escaped only by a hair. 
Let the reader be warned by my sad story. 
After dinner we started for Rotterdam, 
hoping to pass through and reach the 
Hague in the evening. A good brick 
road brought us in an hour to Rotterdam, 
where a very cursory glance had to satisfy 
us, and we pushed on toward the capital. 
A little way out of the city we met our first 
Dutch cycler. We exchanged greetings, 
and, withthe friendliness which is character- 
istic of the Dutch, he turned back to ac- 
company us to.the Hague. His ability to 
speak English allowed me to assure my- 
self that I had not lost the use of my 
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tongue through continual stumbling over 
French, Flemish, and Dutch monosylla- 
bles. He was a member of the Dutch 
Cyclers’ Union and of the Cyclists’ Tour- 
ing Club, and gave me a good account of 
Dutch highways and the general state of 
cycling. 

As we rolled along, now on the road, 
now on the sidewalk, and again on the tow- 
path of the canal, began my long series of 
misfortunes — just at the time when I had 
become quite sure that my beloved Pixie 
could not possibly cherish an evil design 
against me, and that I was above the level 
of headers and such earthy matters, we 
suddenly saw in front of us a heap of 
stones on the tow-path, with some six 
inches of space between it and the water’s 
edge. I mentioned casually that it was 
better practice to ride on a narrow path. 
My friend said, ‘* Don’t try it,” to which I 
sadly replied (as I sat on my hat on the 
heap of stones) that 1 did not think I 
would again. My feelings were more lacer- 
ated than my hat and knickerbockers, and 
I could not find fault with my companion 
for asking me in his quiet and polite man- 
ner if Americans rode their bicycles on the 
rails from one city to another, and if it 
were good practice. We kept on through 


Delft and soon began to meet throngs of 
people from the Hague, enjoying their 
afternoon’s airing. There was a_ broad 
sidewalk at the left, and my friend told 
me, just as a dozen people came along, to 


turn in. I turned in once and turned over 
twice or three times. There were shouts in 
English, replies in Dutch, a slight mixture 
of four children, a wheel, and a wheelman, 
and then a gradual clearing up, revealing 
two crying children, two broken parasols, 
one pair of knickerbockers torn into 
shreds by catching on the _ bell-screw, 
one very chagrined American, four Dutch- 
men threatening lynching, and one cycler 
lying on the grass and laughing until 
he cried. How the matter was settled 
I do not know; have an impression that 
I held out my purse and hat as recom- 
pense for the two parasols, and that at last 
I became an object of sympathy on account 
of the life’s blood trickling from my 
wounds, and that a kind-hearted Nausicaa 
lent me forty pins to repair partially the 
rents in my trousers. As we resumed our 
route, came the quiet question, ‘* How long 
have you ridden?” —‘‘ Five years.” Yes, he 
knew it was easy for Americans to master 
out-door sports. 

On reaching our restaurant in the Hague 
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I was introduced to the owner of the 
house, who proved to be a very talented 
fellow as regards languages, speaking four 
with facility, and he asked if I were a 
postage-stamp collector. Upon my reply- 
ing that the best years of my early life had 
been ‘devoted to that noble profession, he 
embraced me as a philatelic brother, and 
invited me to be his guest. After tea we 
wheelmen rode out to Scheveningen to call 
upon the Cyclists’ Touring Club chief consul, 
Mr. Bingham, and to enjoy the view of the 
sea. The ride of two miles is most de- 
lightful. We wheeled with lighted lan- 
terns along a broad and level promenade, 
under magnificent forest trees, and with a 
succession of beautiful villas on each side 
of us. Moonlight at Scheveningen is, like 
moonlight from the castle terrace at Hei- 
delberg, indescribable, and only to be truly 
appreciated on one’s wedding journey. 
My honeymoon belongs to the dim, dim 
future, and consequently I did not truly 
appreciate the moonlight while fully real- 
izing the charms of my third header for 
that day, which the fair but false moon- 
maiden (the moon-maidens are after all 
not so different from our American girls) 
caused me to take by leading me diago- 
nally across a horse-car track while riding 
at full speed, and after having told me that 
there was no track there. The skin of my 
face remained tolerably intact, and Mr. 
Bingham helped me to bend back my 
pedal bar, while my Rotterdam acquaint- 
ance merely asked me, with a winning 
smile, if I had ever tried tricycling, — 
many people found it pleasanter than 
bicycling. At 11.30 my sarcastic friend 
left the Hague by rail for Rotterdam, 
and I retired, to awake at two o’clock, 
under the impression that I was off Cape 
Hatteras, that the ship rolled terribly, 
and that it is better fun to laugh when 
others are seasick than to be in the same 
box yourself. The philatelist awoke to 
find me apparently dying, poured me out 
a great glass of Schiedam Schnapps, and 
asked me if I had tasted the water in 
Dort, and on my replying that I had taken 
a few glasses, he laid the two alternatives 
before me, — I must either give up my tem- 
perance principles for the present, or have 
a pipe laid across from the New England 
hills to Holland. I begged him to tele- 
graph home; but he said he still had hope 
that I would pull through, and proposed 
showing me his stamp collections. Atnine 
in the morning I steadied myself on the 
edge of my birth and slowly donned my 
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dilapidated garments ; then, having ascer- 
tained that my money would probably 
just carry me to Géttingen, without any 
time wasted on sickness, I went to visit the 
Art Gallery, where I think I must have 
resembled the ‘‘ subject” in Rembrandt’s 
‘¢ School of Anatomy.” This and Paul 
Potter’s bull are the two most celebrated 
canvases in the gallery, though Rem- 
brandt is well represented by other paint- 
ings, and the collection as a whole ranks 
high. 

In the afternoon we ride slowly on 
to Leyden, through a fine forest, and ac- 
companied by a jolly shower. We go to 
the Hédtel de la Poste, where we take tea 
with a pleasant French gentleman and his 
son, and, as our tongues fail us, we at- 
tempt to express our good feeling by hand- 
ing the different dishes across the table 
every few moments. 

The next morning we have a tramp and 
a ride about this old university town, and 
then visit the immense Rhine gates at Kat- 
wijka an Zee, which are a remarkable tri- 
umphof engineering and only six miles from 
Leyden, —the road being fair. At one 


o’clock, we leave for Amsterdam, by way of 
the Haarlemer Meer, which, unlike all other 
seas of modern times, is provided with good 


macadam roads. Here we find the typical 
Dutch houses, and everywhere canals in- 
stead of fences. On stopping at a fine, 
large farmhouse for a glass of milk, we 
are requested to take off our shoes before 
entering. In our desire to ascertain the 
truth of the stories as to the bovine life in 
Holland we accede to this demand, and 
find that the pomp and luxury have not 
been exaggerated. The cows do have 
their switches tied up with silk ribbons, 
possess easy-chairs to sit in, and also 
feather-beds, all reports to the contrary be- 
ing slanders. Further than this I cannot 
go; cannot corroborate the statement that 
they are read to when weary, or that those 
which are near-sighted wear gold-rimmed 
spectacles. In Amsterdam we visit the 
*¢ World’s Fair,” the Rijks museum, the 
finest in Holland, and several private gal- 
leries in search of Rembrandt’s portraits. 
We call upon a Jewish diamond-polisher 
in his airty, tumble-down house, and ride 
out to see the locks and dikes, which are 
so huge as to make us almost skeptical 
with regard to the truth of the Sunday- 
school-book story of the good boy who put 
his little finger into a hole in the dike and 
kept the sea back for twenty-four hours, 
while his naughty comrades played marbles 
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‘‘for keeps.” We have only a day and a 
half in Amsterdam, and find even such a 
short stay very expensive. We make the 
acquaintance of a brown Cape of Good 
Hope merchant, who, misled by our 
knickerbockers and innocent New England 
features, proposes to borrow money of us; 
and, after escaping this danger, we are 
glad to carry off in safety our flat and al- 
most empty purse toward Utrecht. We 
do not take the direct route, but ride by way 
of Weesp and Hilversum, finding, after the 
first two or three miles, good macadam 
roads the whole distance, and reaching 
Utrecht at eight o’clock in the evening. 
We spend a couple of hours in looking 
about the city and visiting the university, 
where we hope to study later. Inthe morn- 
ing, we call upon Mr. Bingham, who is, 
unfortunately, stillin Scheveningen, and 
then rattle off over a brick pavement which 
is only moderately fair, and continues until 
we reach Arnhem, a beautiful town of forty 
thousand inhabitants, on the right bank of 
the Rhine, a favorite site for the villas of 
East Indian merchant-princes. Here we 
find a chaussée almost as good as a race- 
track, and ride eastward at a round pace. 

Just before reaching Emmerich, while 
riding at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, 
and enjoying the landscape, we become in- 
distinctly cognizant of something white in 
the road in front of us, and, just as the cells 
in the cortical gray matter of our brain 
have decided that it is wrapping-paper, 
dropped by a Dutch picnic party, we part 
company, Pixie and I, with a violence 
which is the usual result of attempting to 
ride over a large stone without seeing it. 
Whether a drowning man can recall the 
events of a lifetime in the few seconds be- 
fore he becomes unconscious is a question 
which other experimenters may settle. 
Certain is it that the tenth of a second in 
which the unlucky subject of a header turns 
a graceful somersault in the air suffices 
to bring before him a panorama of light- 
ning photographs of his cycling sins, — the 
horses he has frightened, the maidens and 
old ladies he has startled, the peaceful 
citizens he has knocked down, and the chil- 
dren and dogs he has run over. Never- 
theless, as I collected my scattered limbs 
and bound them together again, my soul 
was not filled with anger but with wonder. 
What could constitute the scientific ground 
for placing a row of whitewashed stones 
at irregular intervals in the middle of the 
highway? Can some reader answer the 
question? It is needless to say that after 
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this little episode my eyes were constantly 
devoted to the road surface. Late in the 
evening, after a day’s ride of ninety miles, 
we reached Bocholt, where we found the 
German tongue and coin, — the fourth new 
language withintwo weeks. A short day’s 
run through a level country brought us to 
Koesfeld, and the next morning we rode 
into Miinster, visited the Rathhaus and 
Dom, and pushed on over a poor surface to 
Rheda, where we obtained our first reliable 
information as to our route to Goettingen. 
The next day the country loses a little of 
its flatness, and the fields appear more 
fruitful and the peasants more intelligent, 
though that may be the consequence of our 
having learned a few words of German. 
We find on each side of the chaussée a row 
of plum and apple trees, and, as we have 
previously read that fruit trees are planted 
in Germany and France by the way-side for 
the refreshment of the weary traveler, we 
proceed to refresh ourselves with a will, 
unmindful of the wondering looks of 
passers-by. We learn afterward that this 


beautiful Arcadian story is only a myth, 
and that the weary traveler who plucks 
one plum or apple is liable to be called 
before the magistrate and heavily fined. 


The fruit belongs to the towns, and helps 
to pay the taxes for the support of the 
‘¢ finest army in the world.” In one of the 
little villages a short distance from Pader- 
born, the visit of the bishop is being cele- 
brated, and the holiday attire of the dorf 
and its inhabitants is as fine as possible. 
The long street is lined on each side with fir- 
trees ; many-colored streamers and flags are 
stretched across from the red-tiled roofs of 
the houses ; every man, woman, and child 
is outdoors and in gala dress; while the 
court-yards and side streets are filled with 
shooting alleys and booths for the sale of any 
and every thing, — sausages, honey-cakes, 
lottery tickets, beer, jewelry, etc. There 
is no quarreling and no drunkenness ; the 
peasants salute us witha pleasant ‘‘ Guten 
Tag” and many curious looks as we ride 
through the village, two or three small 
boys shouting ‘‘ Englishman! English- 
man!” and keeping up with us as well as 
possible. 

At Paderborn we made only a short 
stop, and pushed on over the mountain. 
We had a long pull on foot to the top of 
the ridge, and then a dangerous ride down 
into Dribarg, a jolly little village noted for 
its baths and its count, with his fine stable 
of horses. 

Another day brings us to Uslar, by way 
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of Brakel, Beverungen, and Carlshafen, 
the road being good, with a ridable ascent 
of seven kilometers from Carlshafen, and 
a quick descent into Uslar. Here Goettin- 
gen, which has continually been receding, 
comes to a stt/l-stand, and we are only 
twenty miles away. These last twenty 
miles are a morning’s task, — against the 
wind, up and down hill, — and then, too, 
we are weary with our month’s riding. 
We have been longer under way than 
David Copperfield on his journey to Ciamee- 
bury, have had as many hard experiences, 
and are almost as travel-stained and ragged, 
as we slowly ride into our first German 
university town, where our fathers studied 
before us, and look upon the towers and 
wall which are soon to become so familiar 
and dear. After a hunt of two hours we 
find our friend the ‘* Doc” whose first words 
are,‘* Jim, old fellow, what a dusty old wreck 
you are!” and his next, ‘‘Do you know, 
Jim, ten-cent cigars cost only two cents 
here? and it is a positive crime that you 
don’t smoke, in order to save money, if for 
no other reason.” My luggage is acces- 
sible, and, after making myself presentable, 
the question of a room is discussed and 
decided by the kindness of the ‘ Prof,” 
noted for his heavy side-whiskers, restless 
activity, and his plan of carrying home 
specimens of all the geological formations 
in Europe, who offers to receive me for 
the present. We are then introduced to 
our landlady, Frau Professorin L, of whom 
an Amherst professor once said, ‘‘ She is 
one of the few good souls who are sure of 
going straight to heaven, even if she does 
persist in playing whist on Sunday.” We 
find some twenty American students, from 
Amherst, Harvard, Virginia University, 
Cornell, and Yale, men who speak good 
German, bad German, and no German, in 
which latter category we find ourselves, 
while the ** Doc” speaks well, except for 
the one exception, that he will address all 
persons with the familiar ‘‘ Du,” while 
reserving ‘‘Sie’”’ for the quadrupeds. 
Among the students are a dozen cyclists, 
and almost the first thing spoken of is a 
tour with three or four brother wheelmen 
to Heidelberg and then down the Rhine. 
But we must now tie Pixie up and pitch 
into German and eye diseases. 

I can hardly imagine a pleasanter trip 
than the ten days ,in Holland and West- 
phalia: roads, as a rule, good, and more 
opportunities for study and enjoyment than 
one can find anywhere, except in this lili- 
putian land, in which you go out of one 
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city for an afternoon stroll and find your- 
self in another. All along the route I met 
with nothing but the most cordial and 
friendly reception. As to expense, almost 
everything in Holland is dearer than in 
Belgium or in Germany. The fact of my 
having remained in England longer than I 
expected to rendered it necessary for me to 
be very economical. My average was one 
dollar and seventy-five cents a day, includ- 
ing everything, and in my calculations I 
was very fortunate, for I arrived in Goet- 
tingen with just fifty cents in my pocket. 
A wheelman who has two or three weeks 
to spend in Holland will, I am sure, con- 
sider himself well repaid for his time, and 
will, even in North Holland, find such 
roads that very little walking will be nec- 
essary. English is of nearly as much use 
as French; but German is understood 
everywhere. Neither in coming into nor 
going out of Holland was any duty levied 
upon my machine. There is a large body 
of cyclists now in Holland, who are 
always cordial and ready to give informa- 
tion as to short cuts and the best roads. 
The chief consul of the Touring Club 
is informed as to all roads in Holland 
and Belgium, and those in many parts of 
Germany ; he is always ready to give his 
assistance and advice to those who write 
him. As to the route in going into Ger- 
many from Holland and Belgium, it would, 
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on many accounts, be better to go to Hol- 
land first, — say, from London to Amster- 
dam,—then down to Antwerp and Brussels, 
by bicycle, by train to Ghent and Bruges, 
and return, and then down through south- 
ern Belgium to Paris; from Paris to Stras- 
burg, and down the Rhine to Cologne, — 
superb roads all the way,—and from 
Cologne to Cassel, thence following one’s 
own sweet will. Otherwise one can take 
the route I took, or can turn off at Arn- 
hem, and ride to Diisseldorf, up the Rhine, 
and into South Germany or Switzerland, 
leaving Paris until later. 

A list of distances is appended, and a 
short statement as to the state of the roads. 
The distances are not the shortest distances 
between the cities, but the routes I took in 
order to visit places of interest : — 


MILES, 

Putten to Bergen — good 
Bergen to Dordrecht —fime...eeeeeeeeeeeee 44 
Dordrecht to Rotterdam — fair .eeesseeeeee 14 
Rotterdam to the Hague — fair ........-+6- 
The Hague to Leyden — good...... 
Leyden to Amsterdam — fine. 
Amsterdam to Utrecht —/fine.....- 
Utrecht to Arnhem — fazr 
Arnhem to Bocholt — fine 
Bocholt to Koesfeld — fine. ..+..2+++++- awe 
Koesfeld to Miinster — good...... eS evces cece 
Miinster to Paderborn — good ..2+++sseeeeeee 
Paderborn to Goettingen — good...+..++- 

Total... 


eee eee eet ener ween aee 


George F. 
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A sHorRT walk across a highly adorned 
meadow, where at every footstep a crushed 
mint-blossom or clover-head offers up its 
sweet incense, brings me to the border of a 
thick growth of alders, white birches, and 
witch-hazels. Here I have halted to listen 
to the remarkably animated song of the 
rose-breasted grossbeak. His strain at this 
time has in it more than its usual charm, 
and is prolonged beyond the ordinary 
limits. Indeed, he is so full of life and 
good cheer that he is fairly running over 
with music; one is reminded of the 
bobolink, which probably is the only bird 
hereabouts that surpasses him in spinning 
out his melody to such a joyous length. 
But this is no common occasion with him, 
for, while discoursing so rapturously, he is 
sitting on the nest, happy in the thought 


of relieving his sober, quiet wife, who is 
now engaged in the service of incubation. 
How curious are the ways of nature, in 
this example of the male sitting on the 
eggs! I believe not many of our birds have 
this instinct, although the husbands are 
usually thoughtful in providing their mates 
with food during this tedlous season. 

By his reckless, imprudent singing he 
leads me into the thicket and directly tothe 
tree whereon his nest is placed. A small, 
pliant birch, easily bent by every breeze, 
supports a mere bunch of sticks that ap- 
pears to have been lodged in the branches 
by accident ; and over this rude structure, 
which he calls his home, he has been 
tuned to sing its praises. As I bend the 
slender tree, and stand on tiptoe to extract 
an egg from the shallow cavity, his joyous 
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note is changed to one of anxiety. If you 
pause, however, to analyze it, you will find 
nothing disagreeable in hisalarm. He can- 
not scold you away, for his larynx is not 
formed to produce harsh sounds, like the 
cat-bird, robin, or even the sparrow, to 
which he is more closely related. This 
seed, which I trust will blossom into a rose- 
breasted songster, is rather large for the 
size of the bird, firm-shelled, and colored 
similarly to many of the finches, — namely, 
a dull greenish blue, covered thickly with 
light-brown blotches. What a pretty thing 
is a bird’s egg, so exquisitely moulded, so 
uniquely painted and figured by the handi- 
work of nature, and presenting such a nice 
adaptation of means to the end in view! 
What harmony and wise designing in the 
propagation of birds is seen in this delicate 
structure! If their manner of breeding were 
like that of mammals how soon would the 
feathered tribe become extinct! These 
mature ova are deposited in nests ‘‘ that 
serve as external organs, indispensable to 
the development of the immature young.” 
Lightness of body must be looked after, 
that they may be enabled to fly through 
the air, or move among the branches or on 
the ground with that quick, alert motion, 
so characteristic of these creatures, and so 
necessary for them to capture their prey. 
But it seems pitiful thus to break in upon 
this brilliant songster’s happiness, and 
detain him so long in the present exigency ; 
so I move out of his way, after teaching 
him a lesson—which he, no doubt, will 
soon forget— that silence, at the proper 
time, is the better part of wisdom. 
While pushing through a tangled mass 
of brambles and twigs, which at every 
step threaten an eye, I am attracted by a 
game of tag, played by two small birds, 
that fly past as swiftly as sprites. The one 
pursued makes many tacks here and there 
through the interstices of the thick under- 
growth, while the pursuer at the same in- 
stant alters its course, as if the couple were 
joined together by an invisible wire. What 
wonderful dexterity of wing and quickness 
of sight are here required to clear the 
thousand obstructions that grow in their 
pathway! If, in this rapid, zigzag flight, 
they should chance to strike a shoulder, or 
come squarely in contact with a tree-trunk, 
their gambols would end in disaster. It is 
reasonable to suppose that they do not 
always escape harm in these adventures. 
It is from this cause, probably, that we 
occasionally meet with wounded or dead 
birds in the woods. Here,in the forked 
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branch of a black alder, that grows near 
the edge of a swamp, rank with sedge and 
wild rose bushes, a white or red eyed vireo 
has begun to hang a foundation for a home, 
but from some cause has abandoned the 
enterprise. It is the mere skeleton of a 
nest. Evidently the bird has not worked 
more than two or three hours upon it. It 
has commenced the operation by firmly 
twisting dry grasses and fine strips of bark 
around the twigs, from which it is sus- 
pended. Here and there, among these stays 
and supports, are interwoven fine bits of 
wool and caterpillar’s silk, as if the worker 
were aware of the strength of these materials. 
Perhaps the angle did not suit the builder 
after all, or the situation was too near the 
ground, and, considering these disadvan- 
tages, he has, after proceeding thus far in 
the work, deserted for some more suitable 
spot. 

“a long, natural hedgerow of cat-briers 
separates, now as I advance, the bog from 
the higher woodlands, climbing over and 
obstructing the growth of shrubs and 
young trees, and forming excellent hiding- 
places for those kinds of birds whose in- 
stincts have taught them to build their 
nests away from their cannibal relations, 
the crows and jays. AsIstand before this 
barricade of sharp thorns, looking down 
the long line of glistening young leaves, I 
catch a few sharp notes that are thrown 
down to me from a little minstrel, perched 
in the branch of a small oak near by. 
Stich-er-stich-er, stich-er-kerchief, it 
seems to say, the music being violently 
shaken from its throat, as if a certain 
quantity must be disposed of before the 
season ends. This is the chestnut-sided 
warbler (Dendraca Pennsylvanica), and 
evidently his home is concealed close by in 
the bushes, for he appears ill at ease, not- 
withstanding his song; elevating his tail 
and dropping his wings so that they almost 
touch the branch. It is curious to watch 
his movements. He is not at all acute in 
leading you from his nest, and if he resorts 
to any trickery it is most awkwardly per- 
formed. While many of the sharper birds 
have a way of dropping suddenly from 
their flight, and fluttering into the bushes 
like butterflies, a distance from their nests, 
and skulking up to them, unobserved, the 
chestnut-sided descends directly to the spot, 
telling you plainly, enough where his home 
is hidden. Here, in the fork of a young 
choke-cherry tree which grows with others 
in a clump half covered with green-briers, 
the nest is placed. In it are three panting 
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young birds, which, at the slightest noise 
or movement, immediately lift up their 
heavy, shot-eyed heads, and open wide their 
yellow-edged bills, waiting patiently for 
the dainty spanner to be put in their red 
mouths. How admirably suited is the 
posture to receive their food! Nature, it 
seems, could not have devised a better 
plan. The day-old chick is not more 
adroit in scratching, or the young mammal 
more ready to seek its fountain of milk, 
than these blind, helpless nestlings in ad- 
justing their hungry little gullets to receive 
the pliantworm. The nest, which is com- 
posed of grasses and plant-strips, inter- 
woven with spiders’ webs, as it approached 
the well turned, cup-like cavity, resembled 
in model that of the yellow warbler’s. It 
is much worn. A large rent appears 
on one side, and some of the fastenings have 
yielded to the extra weight, letting it down, 
so that the young seem in danger of 
rolling out. But the birds, to prevent 
further rupture, have lashed the other side 
more firmly to the branch by passing 
around it many times the tough strips, and 
cementing the ends with saliva, —a com- 
modity with which all birds of this kind 
are provided. 


While contemplating this wonderful 


work the female arrives, and, though I 
stand within three feet of the nest, she does 
not hesitate to fly upon it. I move nearer, 
but the little mother, with valorous spirit, 


remains true to her trust. Her distressed, 
anxious expression is painful to look upon. 
Her dark eye dilates, as she turns it up to 
me in pathetic appeal, until Ican endure it 
no longer and retire to worship her hero- 
ism and give her peace. The male now 
comes to present his worm-offering, which 
his wife receives gracefully, holding it fast, 
while he reaches down again, and, taking 
hold, draws it through his beak. This is 
evidently to prepare the worm for the 
young throats, but while I am in sight she 
will not stir to give it to them. 

What mystery is this that gives the 
curious markings and different coloring to 
the birds? Look at his golden crown, so 
clearly defined against the black eye, stripe, 
and triangular patch on the side of the head 
and along the throat, ending abruptly in a 
broad streak of chestnut on the sides, and 
the pure white breast. If all this has been 
effected through sexual selection, namely, 
**the more beautiful males being continu- 
ally preferred by the females,” this war- 
bler, since it started out, thousand of gen- 
erations ago a strong and improved species, 
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has acquired a singular taste, for none of 
the birds in our woods are colored nearly 
like him. With one or two exceptions, 
the sexes, in this genus (Dezdraeca), are 
dressed much alike, the males, however, 
are done up in brighter colors, as if nature 
had given them the insignia of higher 
rank. 

How far back in its history did those 
chestnut streaks begin to appear? It would 
be interesting to know who among the old- 
est naturalists first noted this bird, and to 
compare his account with that of Baird, 
who is the authority to-day, for its scien- 
tific name. Linnzeus was the original 
describer, as far as we read in the 
ornithological books. He gave him the 
generic name Motaczlla, i.e., wagtail. 
Although this warbler does not, I believe, 
have the habit of wagging its tail, it moves 
it up and down, keeping it erect much of 
the time, similar to the wrens; and so this 
‘¢ smart bantam-like appearance,” as Bur- 
roughs says, must have struck the great 
classifier. The cat-birds hereabouts are as 
abundant as robins in the meadows. An 
hour’s search would, no doubt, bring to 
light half-a-dozen nests. That cat-like 
mew is a curious note for a bird to sound; 
the ** Maltese” color withal has a strange, 
uncanny semblance to the felines, and you 
almost expect to hear the peculiar hiss 
whenever they are disturbed. Dispositions 
differ, however, in individuals. I have 
startled from her nest a female that re- 
mained unusually quiet. Even as I put 
my face within a foot of her beautiful 
emeralds she only looks at me solicitous- 
ly from a neighboring bush. Curiously 
enough her husband is like her. Perhaps 
this is an experienced pair, that have had 
many adventures with heartless odlogists 
and wood-faring boys, and thus realize the 
utter uselessness of making a bustle over 
the affair. 

This barberry bush has character and a 
significance, now that a yellow warbler 
has selected it for a building site, and is 
busily engaged in fashioning her exquisite 
cup-like- nest in the midst of its thorny 
branches. From a human stand-point, 
she seems to be a very improvident bird, 
for she has chosen a bush growing close 
to a foot-path, where scores of young ma- 
rauders are daily passing, and it is rea- 
sonable to predict that their sharp eyes 
will soon discover it, and accomplish their 
mischievous work of plunder, before the 
full complement of eggs is laid. I have 
often noticed a tendency in these birds to 
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place their nests in exposed situations. 
They appear to have a kind of trustfulness 
in man, which is truly pathetic when you 
consider how surely it will be betrayed by 
these barbarians. Oftentimes the female 
will choose a spot in the immediate 
vicinity of the last rifled nest, and, with- 
out the least caution or forethought, pro- 
ceed to turn out, in open sight, with the 
same neat workmanship, another delicate 
structure. 

I have known a yellow warbler to build 
three successive nests all within an area of 
a dozen rods, before a favorable issue re- 
warded her efforts. 

But this one that I watch this afternoon 
works on as hopefully as though nothing 
wrong were to happen. The female alone 
is the builder. Her mate occasionally ap- 
pears on the scene, but it is only to show 
himself or perhaps bring to her a sweet 
morsel from his extensive larder whenever 
he thinks of the hard time his wife is hav- 
ing. She visits her half-finished home 
often, but does not remain long; perform- 
ing with haste a series of pickings and 
pressings, using her wings much in form- 
ing the perfect curvature, and hugging 
with her chin and bill the outer edges 
against her rounded breast, that the cavity 
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may be moulded to it. She searches dili- 
gently for material near at hand, — small 
strips of barberry-bark, willow-down, and 
tufts from the cotton-grass. How many 
laborious explorations have been required 
to concentrate all these into the little bunch 
of gray nesting-stuff, and fashion it so 
accurately in the junction of the three 
branchlets ! 

Curious to know at what time she left 
her work for the day, and whether or 
not she rested on her nest at night, I con- 
tinued to watch her long after sunset, but 
now her visits were few and far between. 
At last, just as a chapel bell at ‘‘ early can- 
dle-light” began its summons to the evening 
prayer-meeting, she circled near me and 
flew into a thick cedar, where probably her 
mate was waiting to praise her, and was 
seen no more. Near at hand, in the trees, 
the robins were talking to one another, 
like chickens going to roost. Softer bird- 
whisperings were heard, not querulous, as 
they settled themselves on the cedars, and 
bade each other good-night; and, as the 
stillness and shadow came on apace, I 
approached reverently, and gazed with 
admiration on this work which the sweet 
spirit of maternity had prompted. 


Horace Lunt. 


IN GREENWOOD GLEN. 


In Greenwood glen, where greedy bees 
Drain fragrant flower-cups to the lees, 
When summer’s shining lances smite 
The grain-fields gleaming golden bright, 
I hear Zolian melodies. 


The music bounds along the breeze 
In ever-changing symphonies, 
And lulls my soul with calm delight 
In Greeriwood glen. 


Elusively it faints and flees, 
Retreats, returns, — but no one sees 
The piper ; for, as in affright, 
He skillfully eludes the sight; 
*Tis Pan who hides amid the trees 
In Greenwood glen ! 


Clinton Scollard. 
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SOME POINTS ON TENNIS. 


THE steadily increasing interest in the game 
of lawn-tennis in all sections of the country has 
led to a demand for information in regard to all 
matters connected with the game, including the 
construction of courts, etc. In response to this 
demand the writer takes the present occasion to 
set forth some hints and directions, which he 
trusts will be found of some value by those 
readers whose opportunities for the acquirement 
of knowledge of this subject have hitherto been 
limited. 

Although the construction of a lawn-tennis 

ound may appear to be a very simple matter, 
it is probable that a large proportion of those 
who have attempted it for the first time have 
found themselves more or less disappointed with 
the result of their efforts. It may here be said 
that the way to construct a perfect lawn-tennis 

ound at small cost has yet to be discovered ; 

ut we are progressing in the right direction, 
and no doubt the problem will be solved in the 
near future. Meanwhile nothing but general 
suggestions can be given, as the conditions of 
location and surroundings vary so widely that 
specific directions are impossible. There are 
three fundamental requisites 01 a perfect court: 
First, the surface must be level and smooth; 
second, it must require the minimum of care to 
keep in good condition; and, third, it must be 
affected as slightly as possible by rain, frost, 
and weather-changes generally. Courts may be 
made of turf, asphalt, wood, or earth mixed with 
clay or fine gravel. Up to the present time the 
turf court has been preferred, as it always will 
be, for private lawns. Nothing can surpass a 
good turf court properly laid and cared for. The 
only objection to turf is found in the expense of 
keeping it in good playing condition. The lawn- 
mower, heavy roller, and water-sprinkler must 
be kept going continually, and frequent patchin 
with fresh turf becomes necessary, under har 
wear, to preserve the appearance of the lawn. 
Asphalt or concrete makes a good surface, but 
great care must be taken in laying it down to 
guard against disturbances by frost. Wooden 
planking, closely laid and fitted, does very well 
to play on, but soon warps and decays from 
exposure to the weather. Probably the best 
court for general use, taking everything into 
consideration, is that made of earth witha mix- 
ture of fine gravel or clay, and_ rolled down hard 
to form a smooth surface. It is certainly the 
least expensive, both to build and keep in re- 
pair. It is not, of course, as sightly as the 
green turf, but is quite as satisfactory for use 
when properly prepared. If the soil is naturally 





damp it should be dug out and replaced with 
broken stone and filled in with gravel, thus se- 
curing drainage. Certain kinds of clay can be 
found in some localities which, mixed with 
earth, form a capital surface. Many inquiries 
have been received as to the, expense of laying 
out a ground. From what’ has already been 
said it is easily seen that it is impossible to 
form an estimate without a view of the site 
selected. The more level the ground the less 
grading will be necessary, and that forms an 
important part of the expense. The writer has 
seen a turf court on which $500 had been ex- 
pended, and also a good earth and gravel court 
which cost but $25. From $20 to $50 should be 
sufficient to lay down a good earth court, pro- 
vided the ground was fairly level to begin with ; 
and, under the same conditions, a fair average 
for aturf court would be $100. In selecting a 
location care should be taken to have the length 
of the ground run nearly north and south in 
order to have the sun at the side of the players ; 
and, if shaded by trees or buildings on the west, 
it will add greatly to the comfort of both 
players and spectators during the afternoon 
hours. To have plenty of room for a double 
court a clear space of not less than a hundred 
feet long by fifty feet wide is necessary. For a 
single court, eight or nine feet less width will do, 
but unless very hard pressed for room it is better 
to have the full width. 

The ground being ready let us proceed to lay 
out the court. This, like most other things, is 
very simple ‘* when you know how.” The fol- 
lowing articles must be provided for the purpose : 
A marker, a garden-line, a marking-chain (a 
hundred-foot measuring-line will do), a wooden 
pail, and some whiting (which can be had of 
any wholesale druggist), and a wooden 
‘¢square,” which can be easily made as fok 
lows: Procure two thin, flat strips of wood, 
twelve or fifteen feet long, and bolt them to- 
gether at one end. Place them so that the angle 
enclosed by the attached ends isa right angle, 
and fix a cross-piece of similar wood to hold 
them in that position. By using bolts instead 
of nails the three pieces can be shut up together, 
like the blades of a pocket-knife, when not in 
use. Having determined the position of the 
court, place the square flat upon the ground and 
drive a peg, which will mark one corner of the 
court. Now, with your measuring-line lay off 
seventy-eight feet from this peg, — taking one 
leg of the square asa guide, —at which point 
place another peg; this gives you one side 
of your court. Without moving the square, 
measure from the first peg thirty-six feet (for a 
double court) along the other leg of the square, 
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and drive a peg to form the third corner. By 
moving the square to this last peg, and measur- 
ing seventy-eight feet as before, the fourth 
corner is found. Now lay off the side lines of 
the single court, which are parallel to the-others 
and four anda half feet inside of them. The 
service-lines, which are eighteen feet from the 
base-lines, and the centre line are easily found 
by using the square in the same manner. Drive 
apeg at each angle as you find it. All that 
remains to be done is to stretch your garden-line’ 
between the pegs, and, having previously pre- 
pared the marker, run it quickly from peg to 
peg. Whiting is the best material for marking. 
Dissolve about three quarts of it in a pail of 
water and pour into the marker just before using. 
A little practice will render the whole thing very 
easy. 

It is a good plan to buy, or have made, a set of 
corner-plates. These are flat strips of thin iron, 
with long pins welded to the under side and 
painted white on the upper side. By driving 
these down at the corners, the necessity of re- 
measuring is obviated, and ten minutes’ time 
will be sufficient to mark out the court. 

The rules of the game, which can be had of 
any dealer in sporting-goods, give full instruc- 
tions in regard to placing the centre net, etc. 
Back nets are a great convenience, and are useful 
in saving balls which would otherwise be lost. 
They can be bought of any desired length and 
width. 

Having placed the net in position you are 
ready for your game. The object to be attained 
is, of course, to strike the ball over the net, and 


within the boundary lines of the court, in such 
a manner that your adversary will find it either 


difficult or impossible of return. This seems a 
very simple matter, does it not? and so it is, un- 
less you are opposed to a skillful player, in which 
case the difficulty of it will probably surprise you. 

The first thing to be done is to acquire an ef- 
fective service. The overhand is the best. Toss 
the ball high enough to get a free swing of the 
arm. Do not strike too hard at first; after you 
have attained a tolerable command of the ball, 
you can gradually increase the speed. The 
service is the weak point of most players, a 
really swift and accurate service being seldom 
seen. Practice serving your second ball, when 
the first is a fault, at about the same speed as the 
first; this will give you confidence. It is better 
to make two faults occasionally than to give 
your opponent a sure return from an easy ser- 
vice. ‘There are many points about the service 
which will come to you with experience; one is 
to watch closely your opponent, and take instant 
advantage of any change in his position; an- 
other is to vary your service as much as possible, 
and do not forget that though you may be swift 
you szust be accurate. 

But of far greater importance than the service 
is the ‘‘stroke.” By this is meant the correct 
method of striking the ball with the racket in 
making a return. Very few players are gifted 
with a good natural stroke, — with most it isa 
matter of long, steady, and slow acquirement. 
It is not easy to describe, but the principles are 
these: The racket should be held nearly or quite 
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by the end, with its face inclined slightly back- 
ward, and should be brought forward to meet 
the ball with a steady motion without hurry or — 
jerk. The contact should occur just at the mo- 
ment when the ball has passed the striker, and 
the racket should then be carried forward in the 
direction intended for the ball to take. The 
racket should fall upon the ball from above it by 
a downward motion of the wrist. The ball 
should not be taken in front of the striker 
(except in volleying a high ball). At the mo- 
ment of striking he should, for the fore-hand 
stroke, be facing the right-hand side of his 
court, with his weight thrown upon the advanced 
left foot, and wzce versa for the back-hand stroke. 
The principle is the same as in boxing or fencing ; 
the weight of the body is to be thrown into the 
racket. Perhaps you have wondered how some 
players can strike so hard and yet keep the ball 
inside the court. It is because they have studied 
these principles and mastered them. It is ex- 
cellent practice to return a ball against a high 
fence or wall, studying to make every stroke in 
the proper manner. Soon you will begin to feel 
some command over the ball, and when you 
have once acquired a stroke in which you have 
confidence, you are a long way on the road that 
leads to success. Your further progress will 
depend on the development of your natural ca- 
pacity by study and practice. Do not be disap- 
pointed if your progress is slow. Tennis is a° 
peculiar game in this respect, but compensation 
is found in the fact that, as your mastery over 
its mysteries increases, your head will do most 
of the work, and there is really no limit to its 
enjoyment so long as the physical powers hold 
out. The writer knows two gentlemen, one forty- 
eight and the other fifty, who are still playing 
with all the enthusiasm of youth. It is surely 
much in favor of this most fascinating of modern 
games that it can be enjoyed at an age when 
other athletic sports have been laid upon the 
shelf. In conclusion let me say this: that, what- 
ever may be ypur success as a player, you will 
find that your time has been anything but 
wasted; for, asa means of combined exercise 
and recreation and good healthful training, both 
of the body and mind, you could have selected 
nothing better than lawn-tennis. 
R. B. Metcalf. 


WINTERING AMONG THE THIMBLE 


ISLANDS. 


WHILE walking along the New York river-front, 
near 124th street, one day in March, I was hailed 
from the deck of a small cat-rigged cabin-yacht. 
Looking closely, I recognized the familiar face of 
Captain Ted Sands, of Whitestone, L.I., and 
the yacht as his little twenty-four foot clipper, 
the AZaria Louise. The Captain for many 
years kept a hotel and boating-rendezvous at 
Whitestone, and took out parties on fishing and 
shooting expeditions in his yacht. Many a jolly 
good time I have had at the hotel when the club 
boys used to go up fora Saturday-night ‘ stag 
racket,” as many as fifteen of the club-yachts 
often being at anchor in front of the hotel. 
Going into the cabin, what was my surprise to 
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find Mrs. Sands there, — a person I supposed to 
be settled down in Kansas. Taking the camp- 
stool offered me, I was soon listening to the fol- 
lowing yarn of the captain’s : — 

** You remember, A , that the folks all 
had a bad attack of Western fever last year, and 
I heard nothing but Kansas for months. I finally 
decided to gratify their whims, and sold the 
old place and most all my boats, but couldn’t 
bear to part with the Maria Louise. This 
was an excuse to keep me here until spring, by 
saying that I could get a better price for the 
yacht then. No State for me where I can’t get 
a whiff of salt air! After the folks started on 
their journey, last fall, I puta cabin on the yacht, 
and fixed her up as comfortable as possible, as 
you can see. I put ina good supply of provi- 
sions and ammunition, and not forgetting my 
trusty breech-loading fowling-piece, as I in- 
tended to have some good sport duck-shooting, 
I took with me, as a companion, a faithful dog, 
who was ever ready to warn me of the approach 
of strangers. I enjoyed a pleasant run through 
the Sound, and reached my shooting-grounds — 
the Thimble Islands —in safety. These islands 
are situated a short distance off the Connecticut 
shore, about ten miles above New Haven harbor. 
The group comprises fifteen or twenty small 
islands, the largest of which are Roger's, Gov- 
ernor’s, Bear, Kidd’s, Pot-Rock, High, Horse, 
and the Outer Thimble. The rest of the group 
are too, small to be honored witha name. Ex- 
cellent fishing and shooting are to be found here 
in the proper seasons. These islands were 
brought into prominence years ago by stories 
circulated about the pirate Kidd having once 
made this a hiding-place while committing his 
daring depredations along the coast. This is 
only one place of about one thousand where 
Kidd has buried his treasures. They even show 
you'where he made his vessel fast on Kidd’s 
Island. Nevertheless, the story took such a 
hold at one time that parties organized and 
made quite extensive search among the islands, 
with the usual result. When I arrived I found 
ducks plentiful. Day after day I would set my 
decoys, and lay in my battery, and bang away at 
whistlers, coots, divers, old wires, black ducks, 
—in fact, all kinds. I shot enough to supply 
the natives for some distance around. The very 
cold snap coming on unexpectedly, the Maria 
Louise was frozen in, and there I was located 
for the winter. I managed to keep very comfort- 
able on board the yacht, spending most of my 
time there when not shooting. I hada small 
cooking-stove in one corner of the cabin, which 
threw out sufficient heat to keep the place warm. 
A drop-table attached to the center-board trunk, 
from which to eat, a couple of low camp-stools, 
lockers for dishes and provisions, completed the 
outfit on one side of the center-board. On the 
other my bed was made up; first a set of springs, 
and then two hair-mattresses,and plenty of 
blankets and quilts. Notwithstanding the ex- 
tremely cold weather, I managed to pass a very 
comfortable winter, preferring to sleep in the 
yacht to remaining at a hotel, as I did occasion- 
ally. On New Year’s day I kept open house, 
and received twenty-five callers. I was well pre- 
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pared to receive, as I had a quantity of my stock 
of wines and cigars with me that I did not dis- 
pose of when I sold the hotel. I had consider- 
able company, and time never hung heavy on 
my hands. I received a letter from my wife, say- 
ing that she and the children were all homesick, 
and wanted to see salt-water again, and would be 
back on the early part of March. Assoonas the 
ice began to break up I got the a clear, and 
later on was joined by my wife, the children 
remaining with some friends near New York. 
We sailed down to New York, anchoring here 
at Harlem this morning. Those whistlers on 
the cabin-top I shot on the way down. The 
folks got enough of Kansas, and are looking for 
a permanent home in Harlem now. I rejoice 
now that I held on to the old yacht, as I hope 
to do for many years to come.” 

Bidding the captain and Mrs. Sands good-by, 
I buttoned up my overcoat and started for home, 
the cold air demanding a brisk walk to keep me 
warm. A.V. 


THE VISIT TO MT. TACOMA. 


Mr. BAILEY WILLIs’s comments upon my 
article on Mt. Tacoma have occasioned me some 
mild surprise, inasmuch as most of his correc- 
tions are corrections of information furnished by 
Mr. Bailey Willis himself. When our party 
came out from the forests to the town of Tacoma, 
we met Mr. Willis, and he furnished my com- 
panion, Mr. Henry J. Winser, with extensive 
notes and various statistics, which were promptly 
embodied in several newspaper letters. As 
neither Mr. Winser nor myself were ‘‘ geologists,” 
or ‘‘ superintendents of topographical surveys,” 
we could hardly evolve measurements of altitude, 
and other facts, from our inner consciousness, and 
we then supposed that Mr. Willis’s statements were 
reliable. Mr. Willis now says that they were not ; 
but I am grieved to see that he holds me respon- 
sible for his own inaccuracies. However, Mr. 
Willis’s mistakes are not of surpassing importance. 

In my OUTING article I made the statement, 
based upon Mr. Willis’s information given to Mr. 
Winser, that the glaciers began to form at eleva- 
tions of from six thousand to twelve thousand 
feet. Mr. Willis, quoting only my smaller figure, 
now says that they begin to form at an elevation 
of ten thousand to twelve thousand feet. The 
statement that the lowest slopes of the glaciers . 
were about four thousand five hundred feet above 
the sea is met by Mr. Willis’s present belief that 
these elevations are from three thousand five 
hundred to six thousand feet. 

I said in my OvuTING article: ‘* We were in- 
structed that we were climbing the ancient shores 
of the sea, that the valley below its hundred feet 
of alluvial deposits contained tide-mud and 
brackish water, and that the low wooded terraces 
along which wound our path were rich in shells 
and pebbles, worn by the action of the waves.” I 
stated this as it was stated to me. 

In acontribution by Mr. Willis to Mr. Winser’s 
recent book, ‘‘ The Great North-west,” I found, 
‘* A well, sunk one hundred feet, at the little town 
of Puyallup, passed through tide-mud and 
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brackish water;” and again, ‘‘ Hidden here 
beneath the thick covering of moss and ‘under- 

owth of the primeval forest, one thousand four 
Coated feet above the present ocean level, are 
ancient shore-lines of the sea, which has left its 
trace in similar terraces in all the valleys about 
the sound.” The question as to the specific 
mention of ‘** shells” is not a matter which will, 
I fancy, greatly disturb the readers of OUTING. 
Mr. Willis, who certainly never made the ascent 
himself, despite his three years of ‘‘ leading ex- 
ploring parties” about the mountain, denies that 
any member of the Trans-continental Survey 
ever made the ascent. I can only say that I was 
informed, on what was then considered es 
authority, that Tacoma had been ascended by 
Mr. A. D. Wilson, chief topographer of the 
survey, by two engineers, Messrs. Hazard and 
Stevens, and bya Mr. Emmons. But Mr. Willis 
certainly ought to have personal knowledge on 
this point, although it is acase of disagreement 
between doctors, like the question of the first 
camp on Crater Lake. Mr. Driver, Mr. Willis’s 
‘¢old comrade,” informed us that ours was the 
first camping party at the lake. 

On two or three points Mr. Willis is somewhat 
disingenuous. He says that I was preceded in 
my trip to the North Puyallup glacier by his 
‘¢ Newfoundlander.” Mr. Willis did not mean, 
as he lets the reader infer, that the ‘* Newfound- 
lander ” went down the side of the North Puyallup 
cafion. There was no reason why the dog or 
his master should not ascend the river , Boa 
Palace Camp to the glacier. But neither ever 
descended the precipitous wall of the cafion, as I 
was foolish enough to do, and Mr. Willis should 
have explained his meaning more fully. He 
should have explained also the ‘*‘ delicate lady’s” 
visit to the mountain. When our party went in, 
the trails were not cut through, and our hard 
work began only after the trails ended. As I 
said in my article work was being rapidly 
pushed on these trails, and ‘‘ within a month 
afterward,” such a journey as he alludes to be- 
came simply a matter of — in a saddle for a 
certain number of hours. This is obviously a 
different thing from cutting a way along moun- 
tain ridges, climbing down caiions, and other 
experiences which we encounter. 

There is an injured tone in Mr. Willis’s letter, 
which I can account for only in two ways. It 
may be that he is troubled by the unintentional 
omission of his name from my article. It may 
be that he is pained because an outsider has had 
the audacity to describe a region which Mr. 
Willis had grown to consider his own. With, 
doubtless, well-meaning officiousness, he informs 
the readers of OuTING that I was indebted for 
‘the opportunities of my trip to the courtesy of 
Northern Pacific Railroad authorities, and to the 
facilities afforded by my parties under their in- 
structions to me.” I owed my trip to the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Henry J. Winser, then chief of the 
Bureau of Information, Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. Mr. Winser, with characteristic good 
taste, shunned rather than sought public ac- 
knowledgments. As a matter of fact we saw 
nothing of Mr. Willis during our week on Mt. 
Tacoma. In any case there was no more reason 
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for making acknowledgment to him than to a 
score of other railroad employés, who simply 
obeyed the orders given by their superiors. 


F. R. W. Hitchcock. 


THE OAKLAND CANOE CLUB. 


THE Pacific Coast canoeists have been repre- 
hensibly backward in the matter of cruising and 
camping, which is owing somewhat to the fact 
that our rivers in the vicinity of the bay offer, as 
a general thing, but little in the way of the 
picturesque. On the other hand, the bay itself 
is, during the summer months, too rough, and 
the winds which sweep it are much too vigorous 
to make extended trips either pleasant or safe. 
If I am not mistaken our sailing ground must 
plead guilty to being the scene of one of the 
first, if not the first, canoeing fatality. During - 
the winter months the winds moderate to gentle 
breezes, the rainy weeks are succeeded by fort- 
nights of cloudless skies and summer tempera- 
tures, and these, our ‘halcyon days,” are made 
the most of by the wielders of the double blade. 

Encouraged by a succession of delightful days 
the energetic commodore of the Oakland Canoe 
Club issued orders for a cruise, to last from 
Saturday afternoon to that of Monday. 

The program for the first evening was to 
meet at Yerba Buena Island and there camp for 
the night, but, like a great many other plans, it 
was not fully carried out. The Mystic and the 
Zephyr, setting out after dark, found so much 
sea at the mouth of Oakland Creek that their 
occupants deemed it better to tie up under the 
guards of a superannuated ferry-boat, and sleep 
the night through in their canoes. The Zephyr 
man, I believe, having neglected to take blankets, 
curled up under his sails and coat, and slept the 
sleep of innocence. The Suubeam man paddled 
over in the dark, and, failing to strike the camp, 
made almost the entire circuit of the island 
before he found it. It must have been pleasant 
for a small canoe like the Sunbeam on the wind- 
ward side of the island that night! On Sunday 
morning the fleet, consisting of the AZystic, as 
flagship, the Zephyr, Undine, Sunbeam, and 
Talisman, set out from the island, in good order, 
accompanied at a respectful distance by the 
yacht Gracie, which was to act as convoy and 
pick up things in case of a catastrophe. For- 
tunately her services were not called into requisi- 
tion. The bay kept on its best behavior, and 
a few hours’ sailing, drifting, and paddling 
brought the fleet to Saucelito, where they were 
received by the J/oth and Folly of the San Fran- 
cisco Canoe Club. The fleet then scattered in 
search of the picturesque and a camping-ground 
for the night. Reassembling, they were photo- 
graphed by the ‘‘Castellan,” with the excep- 
tion of the Undine and Folly, which had gone 
off on a little private cruise, and were about that 
time discussing lunch upon the beach a couple 
of miles away. The club camped that night on 
the windward side of Tiburon, or they would 
have been obliged to forego the luxury of a fire, 
as the individual in possession of that promontory 
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has a bad habit of pursuing campers who light 
fires (when he becomes aware of the fact), with 
shot-guns murderously loaded, as some Italian 
fishermen found to their cost. 

An accidental delay on the cable road caused 
the Folly to miss the ferry, and left the AZoth 
alone to do the honors for the next day. As the 
campers did not come over to Saucelito until 
after lunch, spending the morning in glorious 
idleness in camp, he had but little to do, and in 
the afternoon the fleet set sail, with a fair wind 
and tide, for their home in Oakland creek. 

The weather was every thing that could have 
been desired, but, as cruisers, I fear we of this 
coast have much to learn, and, what is worse, 
shall have little or no opportunity to acquire the 
knowledge. The club at Portland should do 
better. Z/ey have the most beautiful river in the 
world to cruise on, and (when it doesn’t rain) 
the most beautiful weather to do it in; it is to 

. them I look for something to make and sustain 
the reputation of the Pacific Coast canoeists. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, March, 1885. 


PATHOLOGY OF SPORTS. 

Mr. CHARLES RICHARDS DODGE, in the Feb- 
ruary OUTING, refers to the subject of the 
«« Pathology of Recreative Sports,” and criticises 
the practice of giving a scientific terminology to 
the accidents of tennis and other games. The 
editorial quoted from the Zrzbune was based 
evidently upon articles which I contributed to the 
Medical Record and to Science of November last, 
— almost my own language being used. _I, there- 
fore, venture to say a word with reference to Mr. 
Dodge's letter. 

The ‘‘lawn-tennis arm” and ‘ lawn-tennis 
leg ” are accidents peculiar to tennis, and having 
a “special train of symptoms. Therefore, we 
give them special names for purposes of conven- 
ience. We physicians do not create the disease, 
but simply name it, in which there certainly can 
be no harm. I must add, that, since my articles 
have been written, another tennis injury has 
been noted. It is called ‘‘lawn-tennis back.” 
In boys who begin to play tennis early, and keep 
up the game continuously, there is sometimes 
observed a peculiar overgrowth of the muscles of 
the back on the right ‘side. This causes loss 
of straightness and “symmetry to the spinal col- 
umn, amounting almost to deformity. It is, I 
believe, a rare condition. Mr. Dodge suggests 
a medical nomenclature with which to portray 
the injuries and idiosyncrasies of bicycle-riders. 
There has already been one cycle-disease noted. 
In boys who ride much upon bicycles the con- 
tinual pressure of the saddle upon ‘the perineum 
sometimes causes irritation of the urinary pas- 
sage and neighboring organs. Even a stricture 
may be developed, in this way, itis alleged. I 
believe this injury to be extremely rare, and am 
so far from being an alarmist, that I would freely 
permit young patients to ride bicycles as much, 
perhaps, as they wished. But it is always wise 
to know about possible dangers. 

Locomotive-engineers who have ridden for 
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years on springless engines, and have thus been 
subjected to a constant vibration, sometimes 
develop a peculiar state, known by the brief and 
expressive title of ‘‘ sideromorphophobia.” They 
are nervous, tremulous, weak, and full of morbid 
fears and worries. I should very much like to 
know from some of your readers whether the jar 
of excessive bicycling ever ends in causing a 
similar condition of nervous exhaustion. 


C. L. Dana, M.D. 
New York City, March 12, 1885. 


IN THE ANTIPODES. 


THE Christmas and New Year’s holidays, with 
their attendant festivities, have come and departed 
here in the antipodes. It was a time when all 
Australians paid a.tribute to the god Hygiene. 
Few persons remained to inhale the dust and 
murky atmosphere of the city ; every body set out 
in search of health and enjoyment, and at the 
termination of their vacations returned to their 
avocations benefited by the change and needed 
respite. It will, perhaps, appear strange to 
many of your readers to learn that, at the time 
of the year to which I refer, it is not unusual for 
the mercury in the thermometer to reach 120 
degrees, and for a wind to prevail that would 
equal a blast from the depths of Erebus in inten- 
sity of heat. And in some of the country dis- 
tricts it is not uncommon for the same instrument 
to record 140 degrees. Fortunately, however, 
this season was a particularly mild one, and, con- 
sequently, ‘‘ Outing” was participated in with 
much greater zest “and enjoyment than it would 
otherwise have been. For my own part, I took 
a jaunt to Geelong, a quiet, pleasant city, some 
forty-eight miles from the metropolis. Geelong 
is charmingly situated on the elevation of Corio 
bay, and flanked by a fertile country, the flatness 
of which is relieved by the Barrabool Hills and 
the adjacent uprisings. The importance of this 
city may be roughly « estimated when I tell you its 
population numbers some 125,000 souls. At one 
time this place bade fair to rival Melbourne in its 
claim to the title of capital of this colony. It, 
however, no longer aspires to that honor. In 
the ’50s, when the gold fever was at its height, 
all the supplies for Ballarat and the many other 
towns situated on the surrounding auriferous 
country had to pass through Geelong, and, in 
fact, during the winter months it was the onl 
route by which the Golden City could with 
safety be reached. The place was then all bustle 
and confusion. Now it would be difficult to find 
a calmer and more sedate city. Up to 1857 
communication with Melbourne was by steamers. 
But in that year the railway line was opened and 
made available to travelers. This was extended 
to Ballarat, and, therefore, the supplies that 
hitherto had had to pass through Geelong were 
dispatched direct by rail, and from that time 
the city began to settle down to the steady pur- 
suits of ev ery-day life. The disadvantages under 
which Geelong labored in its antagonism to 
Melbourne for’ premier honors were the shallow- 
ness of the mouth of its harbor, which will not 
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admit of entrance of vessels of the larger ton- 
nage and the absence of a river in proximity to 
the city. Deeply laden ships continued their 
course down Hobson’s Bay, and discharged their 
cargoes at Sandridge, which is but three miles 
from Melbourne; whilst the smaller craft were 
enabled, by means of the River Yarra-Yarra, to 
land their freights in the very center of the city. 
The bustle and stir of business so perceptible in 
the metropolis are absent in its former rival ; 
whilst latterly the numerous farms that formerly 
occupied the vicinity of the latter city are dis- 
appearing and being converted by the squatters, 
into whose hands they fall, into sheep runs. It 
must be admitted that this part of the country is 
more suitable for pastoral than agricultural pur- 
poses. A drive of ten miles brings one to the 
coast, which is laved by the turbulent waters of the 
Southern Ocean; a few miles farther and is situ- 
ated the Barwon Heads, 4 treacherous place 
where the River Barwon discharges its waters. 
Some excellent fishing is to be had here, as I 
proved during my visit, to say nothing of the 
scenery, which is of a wild and rugged descrip- 
tion. And here, too, rabbits and water-fowl of 
all kinds are plentiful. The latter are somewhat 
difficult of approach. However, in spite of 
the weariness they evinced, my friends and 
myself succeeded in securing some good bags. 
The love for out-door recreation exists in a large 
proportion in Geelong. Her crews have become 
famous in aquatic circles; whilst she boasts of 
the possession of the champion team of foot- 
ballers. A cycling club exists there also ; but the 


sleepy atmosphere which pervades her commercial 
relations has, I fear, insinuated itself into this 


body of wheelmen. This is to be regretted, as 
the roads throughout the district are exceptional, 
and, therefore, of a nature conducive toa rapid 
spread of the sport. Taking this fact into con- 
sideration it is almost incomprehensible why the 
local bicycle club should not be in a flourishing 
condition. 

Of cricket lately we have had a plethora. 
Never, I believe, in the history of this colony, 
have so many important matches been crammed 
into a single season. We still have the English 
representatives traveling through our island; 
-and their exertions with the willow are attended 
with almost phenomenal success. In fact, one 
is led to conclude from the rumors of the 
‘‘ gates” that reward them that cricket is not 
only a very pleasant but a most remunerative pas- 
time. Regarding the recent matches we have 
had a truly varied assortment. Apart from those 
of Victoria and Australia versus England, we 
have had intercolonial warehousemen and inter- 
colonial university contests, and finally a match 
between the clergy and the bar. This latter was 
followed by a banquet, which reminds one that 
cricket-matches and banquets are becoming in- 
separable. It*will, perhaps, be almost unneces- 
sary for me to tell you that the bar carried off 
the honors of the day. 

The subsequent spread was presided over by 
the bishop, who, in proposing a toast, availed 
himself of the opportunity to tell those present 
that, although it might be generally believed, he 
and his good wife played cricket together every 
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day. This annguncement has naturally caused 
much amusement, and local satirists and cari- 
caturists have made the most of it. The bishop 
likewise spoke in high terms of his legal friends, 
asserting that he had many times defended them. 
Let us pray (this is not a quotation) that the 
bishop’s legal friends will never be called upon 
to defend him! The Australian team that vis- 
ited England last year has succeeded in bringing 
down on itself the contumely of an angered 
public, which has culminated in the disquali- 
fication of several of its members by the Vic- 
torian Cricket Association. It appears that the 
Victorian contingent had been selected to take 
part in a match of the united strength of the 
colonies against the Englishmen, and, without 
assigning any reason, had flatly refused, as did 
the remainder of the team, to battle on their 
country’s behalf. Consequently, at a meeting of 
the association alluded to, it was decided to invite , 
explanation of their conduct from those gentle- 
men. The replies contained excuses so puerile 
that the governing body had no course to pursue 
than the one it adopted. This is the only cloud 
that has darkened bur cricketing world this sum- 
mer. The primary cause of the trouble arose 
from mercenary and selfish, combined with vin- 
dictive, motives; the latter being directed 
against Mr. John Conway, who acts as agent to 
the English team. 

And now to passing events in a world of 
wheels: Perhaps the most interesting of these 
were the one and ten-mile championships of 
this colony, inaugurated by the Victorian Cyclists’ 
Union. The former event was decided in two 
heats and a final one. The former were run off 
on the Warehouseman’s ground on the 29th 
ult.; and the final and ten-mile race were 
contested on the same track on the following 
Saturday. The distance in the first heat was 
covered in 2m. 572/ss., and was won by C. 
Dwyer of the Fernside Cycling Club. The sec- 
ond heat was secured by F. H. Shackleford, who 
holds the ten-mile championship of New South 
Wales, in 2m. 48s. For the first heat, Shakle- 
ford, Dwyer, and H. Stokes started. The latter 
was allowed to compete, as he was the fastest 
loser. Shackleford experienced no difficulty in 
out-distancing his opponents from the very start. 
His time was 2m. 534/ss. Dwyer was the next 
te pass the judge, but was disqualified, having 
unintentionally fouled Stokes, to whom was 
awarded the honors attached to second position. 
For the ten-mile championship, Shackleford, 
Dwyer, Stokes (2) and Bayot competed. The 
first-named rider secured the lead at the start 
and retained it to the finish. Bayot and Dwyer 
were second and third respectively, the former 
being over two laps behind the winner. The 
times for the miles were: Ist, 3m. 5s.; 2d, 
3m. 32/5s.; 3d, 3m. 4s.; 4th, 3m. 122%/s5s.; 
5th, 3m. 8i/ss.; 6th, 3m. 14s.; 7th, 3m. 
137/ss.; 8th, 3m. 113/ss.; oth, 3m. 84/ss.; 
1oth, 3m. 3%/ss. 

The race was, as you will have seen, altogether 
a misnomer; and I believe that, had occasion 
demanded it, Shackleford could have won with 
another lap to his credit. This rider is now 
in his prime, and has proved himself to be 
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the fleetest rider in the colonies. I am told, on 
very excellent authority, that he has so many 
trophies, ranging from an eighty-guinea piano 
down to a silver toothpick, that hé has to stack 
them in his back-yard, and occasionally is forced 
to despatch a drayful down to the corporation 
tip, in order to make room for others ! 


Another record has been scored, this time by , 


Mr. A. H. Padman, of the South Australia 
Bicycle Club, Adelaide; which is, as my Ameri- 
can friends doubtless know, the capital of an- 
other of the colonies which comprise the conti- 
nent of Australia— well, Mr. Padman took it 
into his head that it would be an excellent freak 
to visit Melbourne on his wheel; so, on a bright, 
sunny morning in December last, he entered on 
the task of traversing the 495 miles that inter- 
vene between the two cities. It was a task 
indeed, and one calculated, from the many diffi- 
culties it presented, to deter a stouter rider than 
In describing some portions of 
the road, this tourist employs the adjectives 
“‘ awful,” ‘* terrible,” ‘* villainous.” At one 
time, a swamp would lie in his route; and at 
another, a stretch of a dozen miles of soft, sandy 
soil would necessitate a hasty dismount and a 
dreary trudge. A fair estimate of the arduous- 
ness of this undertaking may be gained from the 
fact that, of thirty-five miles covered in one day, 
twenty miles had to be traversed on foot. I 
think that even your most expert tourist would 
hesitate before entering on such a journey as 
this. 
a trip of this nature should be undertaken with a 
One 


view to obtain health and enjoyment. 
may, perhaps, secure the health, but I fail to see 


where the enjoyment comes in. This feat is, as 
I have already stated, a record, he being the 
first to ride this route. Two years ago, how- 
ever, one W. H. Nimmo, of the Melbourne 
Bicycle Club, proclaimed in the press that he 
had cycled from Melbourne to Adelaide. But as 
he failed to substantiate his assertions, there is 
some, in fact I might add without fear of contra- 
diction, that there is very great, doubt that he 
ever performed the journey. 

Another Christmas tour of note is that accom- 
plished by Mr. W. Hume, of the Normandy 
Bicycle and Touring Club and Cycling Tourin 
Club, England, and Mr. H.G. Keefe. They left 
Melbourne on December Ig and reached Sydney, 
New South Wales, on the 30th of the same 
month. Of the 600 and odd miles traversed, Mr. 
Hume assures me that, owing to the condition 
of the roads, he and his friend were compelled to 
walk at least one hundred and fifty miles. This, 
then, must be another cheerful tour to undertake. 
These gentlemen are the first Victorian riders 
who have reached Sydney by wheel, and there- 
fore they, like Mr. Padman, lay claim toa record. 

I think I mentioned in my former communica- 
tion that a cyclers’ camp was in course of 


What I am unable to comprehend is, that . 
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inauguration for the Christmas holidays. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the matter was deferred till 
too late, and eventually had to be abandoned. 
Several members of the Melbourne Bicycle Club 
visited the locality that had been selected, and, 
from the glowing account of their trip that ap- 
peared in the papers, they must have experienced 
a very pleasant outing. The idea of the camp 
is a thoroughly practical one, and it is to be 
hoped that the disappointment referred to will 
not deter those gentlemen who first mooted the 
project from endeavoring to carry it out during 
the coming Easter vacation. Fernshaw is the 
natural haunt of the fern and of the lyre-bird. In 
fact it isa southern paradise. A more charmin 
spot for spending a week under canvas poor. | 
not have been selected. 

And now to my aquatic friends: The most 
prominent cruise of the season was that of the 
Fanet, an admirably fitted yacht, the property of 
Sir W. J. Clarke. She ‘‘ up-anchored” in Port 
Philip Bay, called at Western Port Bay, thence 
to Banks’ Straits, and to the islands lying west- 
ward, to Flinder’s Island, which lies off the coast 
of fair, Tasmania. At the various places touched 
at game and fish were found to be exceptionally 
plentiful. On one occasion no less than 210 
pounds of trevalla were netted, the fish vary- 
ing in weight from two pounds to eight 
pounds each. The yacht called at the vari- 
ous light-houses in the straits, and the visitors 
were treated right royally by these isolated 
people. By all the children at these places Sir 
W. J. Clarke was regarded as the veritable Santa 
Claus, and it appeared to them that he had a 
hold full of those trifles which help to make 
infantile minds contented and happy. The trip 
proved so enjoyable, in spite of foul weather 
being occasionally experienced, that the worthy 
Baronet has decided that the next annual cruise 
will take place in the same waters. 

Of course the news has been flashed to you of 
the defeat by Hanlan of the Sydney sculler, 
Clifford, on March 7, over the championship 
course in 21m. 6s. The excitement created 
over this match was something tremendous. 
The victory of the Canadian was not unantici- 
pated, and it certainly was very popular. Hanlan 
is reported to be in excellent health, spirits, and 
condition, and anxiously looking forward to his 
coming contest with Beach, at whose hands he 
recently sustained defeat. 

And writing of this match reminds me that 
the annual Intercolonial eight-oared race will 
soon take place. Hitherto this event has been 
contested by Victoria and New South Wales 
only, but this year Queensland and Tasmania 
purpose sending crews. The men are already in 
training for what promises to prove the most 


‘interesting amateur aquatic event of the season. 


Ollapod. 
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IF, seven years ago, when ao was in its 
infancy in this country, anybody had been told 
that a bicycle trip could be made from San 
Francisco to Boston, they would have said it was 
impossible. But that has been accomplished, 
and the daring rider, Mr. Thomas Stevens, has 
now, under the auspices of this magazine, under- 
take n a still more difficult task, having setout 
upon the continuation of his journey around the 
world. The bicycle has thus become not only 
a most serviceable and practical means of loco- 
motion, but an aid to the accomplishment of the 
most adventuresome explorations. The readers 
of OuTING who have followed Mr. Stevens in 
his trip ‘‘ Across America ” will be surprised to 
learn that that fascinating narrative is his first 
attempt at writing for publication. His vividness 
of description and his powers of observation, 
noting just the features which will interest the 
reader, and omitting all dry and routine details, 
appear the work ofa thoroughly practiced writer. 
Therefore, in the still broader field which he is 
now traversing, Mr. Stevens may be expected to 
encounter a wealth of material for the delecta- 
tion of the adventure-reading public. While his 
route across the American continent from ocean 
to ocean carried him through but one country, in 
which, with the exception of the Indians, he 
encountered only people of his own race, or at 
least of his own tongue, in the Old World the 
conditions will be very different. He will cross 
many countries, visit complex races and nation- 

- alities, hear many strange tongues, witness the 
strangest of scenes and customs, and meet with 
divers adventures between the Atlantic and 
Pacific shores of the Easterncontinent. It would 
be useless to attempt to imagine what he will 
see and do, for the reality would surely turn out 
quite otherwise. 

The first part of his journey — from Liverpool to 
Vienna, by way of London and Paris — will be 
over pretty-well known ground for wheelmen ; 
but Mr. Stevens can be depended upon to give 
it interest, as seen with unaccustomed eyes. 
From Vienna to Budapest, down the Danube 
valley, the country is less familiar to wheelmen, 
but there willbe few obstacles to be encountered. 
The ground will continue growing more and more 
strange as he proceeds Repent the Hungarian 
capital, and on entering the Balkans to cross into 
Turkey he will find himself in unknown land. 
Mr. Stevens will reach Constantinople in the 
course of the summer, and then push on across 


———— 


Asia Minor to Persia, probably reaching 
Teheran in time to winter there, and perhaps 
even reaching Bokhara, in Turkestan; finishing 
his journey, through the great Chinese Empire, 
in the course of the next season, wheeling down 
the valley of the Yang-Tse-Kiang to Shanghai, 
thence to Japan by steamer, and, after making a 
tour in that country, take the steamer for San 
Francisco, stopping over in the Sandwich 
Islands. The entire trip will probably take about 


eighteen months. 
* 
* * 


How the interest in out-door life, in travel, 
and in observation of nature has increased with 
the growth of cycling! There are many thou- 
sands of persons in the world who, ten years 
ago, never went five miles from their homes on 
their feet, and now make nothing of a run 
twenty-five miles away on those modern seven- 
league boots, — the bicycle and tricycle. These 
useful vehicles take the artist to new sketching- 

rounds, the naturalist to new haunts, and add 

infinite variety to the outing of the seeker for 
exercise or natural beauty. A new zest has been 
given to life, and the increase in health and 
happiness is inestimable. The cycler is an ex- 
plorer by virtue of his recreation. Cycling has 
added much delightful material to the literature 
of travel and natural history, as the past vol- 
umes of OuTING will testify. A recreation which 
enables a person to stroll five miles where he 
went one before is a genuine blessing to the 
world. 

Many wheelmen are planning summer-trips in 
Europe for the coming summer, attracted by the 
enthusiastic accounts of those who have gone 
before. They will gain useful hints of where to 
go and what to do from the experiences of many 
writers in this magazine. England, although 
the mother country of cycling, and famous for 
good roads, has by no means the best highways 
in Europe; and if touring wheelmen there get 
discouraged by the all-too-abundant rains, they 
can console themselves with the fact that the 
Continent is not far away, and that there are 
better roads and more sunny days across the 
channel. The roads of France are superb. In 
the Black Forest,’ the Thuringian Forest, and 
many other parts of Germany the ways are like 
those through a park. Even among the Alps 
there is good wheeling. In Belgium there are 
some good roads and many poor ones; while 
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in Holland there are some poor ones and many 
good ones. Joseph Pennel is enthusiastic about 
the roads of Italy; and there are magnificent 
highways running through Spain, although cy- 
clers have not yet told us much.about them. 
We have not heard anything yet about the roads 
of Denmark; while there is probably some sand 
there, there isdoubtless also considerable good 
wheeling; and a cycling trip in Norway and 
Sweden ought to be full of novelty. “The wheel- 
man-tourist in Europe, go where he will, can 
hardly fail to have pleasant experiences and see 
much in the way of life and land that the ordi- 
nary tourist could never behold. 


* 
* * 


The growth of rural improvement societies 
throughout the country is an encouraging indica- 
tion of the advance of good taste and of interest 
in nature. The influence of these organizations 
is not only zsthetic; it has a decidedly practical 
bearing. As a proof of this, comparisons may be 
easily instituted between towns where such socie- 
ties have been in existence long enough to make 
themselves felt and other towns where public spirit 
has not risen to their level. The former will be 
found attractive to persons of the class whose 
presence makes a town a desirable dwelling- 
place, and the public institutions and other feat- 
ures, which impart to life much of its value, will 
be of a correspondingly higher order. All of 
this means greater enjoyment of existence, greater 
wealth in the community, and either lower taxes 
or a greater equivalent for the money expended 
for public purposes, which is to the advantage of 
every individual member of the community, 
whether high or low, rich or poor. It is not only 
the work done by the association in the improve- 
ment and beautifying of the town which tells ; but 
that of its members, in the increased attention 
given to their own homes and their own sur- 
roundings, has a powerful effect in awakening a 
spirit of emulation among their neighbors, whose 
sense of beauty may have been torpid, until ex- 
cited by seeing what may be accomplished in that 
direction with a little intelligent effort. This has 
universally been the case wherever rural improve- 
ment societies have been established, and even 
though interest in the societies themselves may 
decline or die out, yet their influence will survive. 

Hundreds of these associationsare now organiz- 
ing their work for the season. There are manifold 
directions in which their energy may be exerted 
for the public good. Among these may be men- 
tioned the planting of trees along the highways 
and in the public grounds, the improvement of 
roads, the establishment of parks and pleasure- 
grounds, the promotion of domestic and public 
sanitation, the beautifying of railway stations, 
and the education of the feeling for tasteful archi- 
tecture in dwellings and public buildings, as well 
as the general development of an enlightened 
public spirit. 

A few words as to domestic architecture. Our 
rural dwellings are, almost universally through- 
out the country, of wood. In consequence it 
is difficult to overcome their box-like appearance 
and identify them with the landscape. An aver- 
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age village, unless so embowered as to conceal its 
construction, looks too much like an accumulation 
of dry-goods crates. The nearestapproach to har- 
monization with nature is generally to be found 
in old, weather-beaten farmhouses, nestling in 
their fields among the orchards almost as natu- 
rally as the — bowlders in the pastures. A 
landscape photograph into which the average 
trim dwelling intrudes is a proof of how trying 
to natural beauty is the usual abode of man in 
this country. Well-meaning efforts have been 
made to remedy this ugliness by the addition of 
adornment, which, however, being for the most 
part purposeless, and adding to the cost without 
any corresponding benefit, only aggravates the 
evil. The jig-sawed work drops away, the gay 
paint washes off, and a distressing shabbiness 
ensues. Even when such a house is kept in 
smart repair, the change of fashion in ‘archi- 
tectural millinery ” makes it look ridiculous, like 
a woman with a last-year’s bonnet. Really good 
architecture, however, looks as well fifty years 
hence as it does to-day, whatever the prevailing 
style may be. In building a house, the true way 
is to make its plan as convenientas possible, and 
let its exterior conform thereto. Symmetrical 
lines and good proportions give a house its artis- 
tic character, and not its ornamentation. The 
best houses are those which have little or no orna- 
mentation for ornamentation’s sake, — although 
useful features, like verandas, dormers, and bay- 
windows, may serve the purposes of ornamenta- 
tion. For a wooden house nothing more sub- 
stantial, economical, and pleasing to the eye can 
be devised than one designed in good propor- 
tions, without any ornamentation whatever, and 
entirely covered with shingles, stained, perhaps 
in two or three tints. The stain, in wearing 
away, will not become shabby, like paint, but the 
surfaces will assume weather-beaten grays, soft 
and harmonious, and slightly varying, according 
to the original hue. The stain may be renewed 
when desired, or the natural hues which Nature 
gives allowed to stay, as they have been imparted 
by her kindly touch. Then, as vines clamber 
over the walls, and trees and shrubbery grow up 
roundabout, from year to year the house will gain 
character as a home and become dearer to the 
hearts of the dwellers therein. 


* 
* * 


The er and zs¢t controversy has broken out 
again, and is waging hotly. The evs appear to 
have the better of it. Karl Kron has rallied to 
their side with characteristic vigor, and has even 
audaciously bidden defiance to the dictionaries 
which have been cited against him. ~And we 
feel that he has the right of it: the dictionaries 
have done the English language much irrep- 
arable injury by petrifying its malformations, 
and it is time for some good iconoclastic work 
to be put in, crying halt to slavish and unreason- 
able deference to their authority. Would it not 
be a good idea for some sensible persons to start 
a back-fire to the evil influence of the dic- 
tionaries in the shape of a new lexicon based on 
rational principles? 

The controversy was probably precipitated by 
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the bringing forward of the awful word whee/ist. 
That was more than orthographical good-nature 
could bear. It ought even to provoke a reform 
in England, where, although they persist in 
keeping the superfluous w in words like honor, 
they are not so conservative in the matter of good 
usage as to prevent them from accepting all sorts 
of verbal monstrosities with caudal zs¢s, that 
make them truly ‘ beastly” words; all of 
which gives countenance to the idea that con- 
servatism consists in insisting on the retention 
of whatever bad things have been handed down 
from the past. 

There are, however, many instances where 
neither ev nor zs¢ will serve well, and where the 
termination an may be better applied. Al- 
though cycler is admirable and cycizst is abomi- 
nable, cycleman is also excellent. Wheeler would 
sound very oddly if substituted for the customary 
wheelman. Either sporter or sportist would be 
almost as bad as sort, applied to sportsman. 
We would say neither Jdoater nor doatist for 
boatsman. An attempt has been made to 
substitute canoer for the unfortunate canoeist, 
which there has been atendency to adopt, but 
it cannot succeed; and would it be well to try 
the sensible word canvoeman, just as, instead of 
yachter, or yachtist, we say yachtsman ? 


* 
* * 


As the yachting season has once more come 
upon us, all the interests allied with that sport 
arrange themselves in our vision. One of these — 


and we cannot but think the greatest— is to be 
found in the associations that combine all the 
The day for the 
meetings of the two organizations now in exist- 
ence — one in New England and the other on the 
Lakes — will be past when this is read, but the 
thoughts of what those organizations should do 


local if not national clubs. 


may be of just as much interest. First, the 
object gained in association is one of advance- 
ment and assistance. The Lake Association has 
beena great success, so much so that another 
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will be formed July 10 by the clubs centering 
around Cleveland. The New England Associa- 
tion has not been a success. Why? Its mem- 
bers, although energetic and stirring men in their 
own clubs, have left the association to run itself 
without any push from them. Good rules have 
been framed and copies of them have been freely 
distributed among the clubs. Is this all that 
should be done to make any thing a success? 
Certainly not. What has the Lake Association 
done? A few days’ cruise, .several regattas, 
lectures, and any thing and every thing to make 
amusement and sport for all, not in any way 
interfering with any individual club’s program, 
or lessening its interest. The clubs there are not 
different from those of the East. What a field 
for a successful open regatta, and a large and 
enjoyable cruise among our far-famed Eastern 
islands! How the shores of old Maine would 
ring with the shouts of the sturdy crews of fifty 
of our well-known yachts! It can be done, and 
the New England Association can be made one 
of the greatest institutions of its kind. What 
it needs is work. Let each club appoint as 
delegate one who does not hold office in the 
club, but one who has the pluck and energy 
needed for an institution that may overtop them 
all if rightly managed. If the association offers 
this attraction, a membership therein will be in 
demand. Useful rules can and will be enforced, 
for no one will want to do any thing to debar 
themselves from membership. Such would have 
no cruises to take part in, no large races to con- 
tendin. Even now we think that there are at 
least three clubs who desire to see the yachts of 
every club that does not conform to the present 
rules ; shut out, entirely debarred from all open 
races that are ever given under the association’s 
rules and, furthermore, the yachts of those clubs 
would refuse to enter in any seceding club’s open 
races. We should like to see sucha thing done, 
for yachting on the Eastern coast would receive 
such an impulse that outside clubs would look on 
with envious eyes. Work —and success is the 
reward. 
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A BOOK by Mr. Richard A. Proctor, upon 
Whist,! comes not unexpectedly upon the Eng- 
lish or American market, because, from the 
articles furnished to a little paper in London 
entitled Knowledge, the material is at hand for a 
treatise that can be bound. The book has a 
frontispiece that represents a phenomenal hand, 
said to have been held by the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who, if he held it, did not know how to 
handle it. It isso exact inits presentment of the 
cards held by all the parties who are said to be 
participants, that the event of such holding would 
be a marvelous interposition of Dame Fortune, 
practiced by her butonce in cycles of ages. How- 
ever, while all the rest of the hands are arranged 
with scrupulous reference to his, the Duke is said 
to have held the four honors in hearts; the ace, 
king and queen of spades ; the ace and king of dia- 
monds ; the king, knave, nine, and seven of clus ; 
the two of clubs turned on his right. The Duke 
is said by Mr. Proctor to have ‘‘ correctly led” 
the seven of clubs. As all the rest of the clubs 
were arranged to order in the opponents’ hands, 
and as one of them is allowed to hold nine dia- 
monds in sequence, which his partner can trump, 
the Duke, with this ‘‘ magnificent hand,” did 
not win a single trick. If ever a hand like this 
was held, the holder deserved to lose every trick 
in it if he led a trump. The proper play was the 
king of hearts. It argues against Mr. Proctor’s 
knowledge of whist when he indorses any other 
lead. Of course the cards could be so purposely 
fixed that the hand could be sadly cut up by the 
opponents, but the holder of it could not have 
been prevented by any arrangement of them 
from making some of his cards, if he had not 
voluntarily given away his opportunity. And in 
the very extraordinary case that is illustrated 
here, if the Duke had known how to play he 
would have made the odd card. 

On the title-page, Mr. Proctor quotes from 
‘¢Hamlet” the words, ‘‘ The play, the play’s 
the thing,” as his motto. It is as unmeaning 
and improper a choice as would have been the 
selection of ‘‘I played a trick on Nisius,” from 
the manuscript of Cleon. Mr. Proctor has in 
his first chapter a compliment for ‘* Walker’s Cor- 
rect Card,” calling it a useful book. We should 
think he might. Walker goes as far wide of the 
mark as Proctor in his selection of mottoes, 
forcing no less than four of Shakespeare’s pas- 
sages into his service, among the rest, ‘‘ Aye, 
there’s the rub.” 

1 How to Play Whist, Whist Whittlings, etc., by ‘ Five 
of Clubs ” (Richard A. Proctor). London: Longmans. 


In his preface Mr. Proctor says that ‘‘ out- 
side the modern signaling system and the abso- 
lute rejection of the singleton lead, there is very 
little difference between the whist of to-day and 
the whist of Hoyle and Mathews.” After such 
a statement did it not happen that, in ordering 
the play of the game, Mr. Proctor unwittingly 
falls into recommendation of many of the new 
modes as put forward by Cavendish, it would 
hardly be worth while to look upon the book as 
of slightest value. Presently Mr. Proctor says, 
‘¢ there are only two conditions under which ace 
should be lead originally.” There are four: ace, 
and four small cards of the suit, ace, queen, 
knave, and others, ace and king only, and ace 
alone. 

We find two special matters of interest and 
excellent demurrers. One is, that Mr. Proctor 
passes just censure upon Pole, and the other, that 
he finds proper fault with the rule in short whist 
that allows the last trick taken to be turned. 
The text of the book is an elongation of Caven- 
dish ; the several illustrated games are some of 
them clever, some very weak, and the comments 
upon the respective plays are not always correct. 
In game 111, Mr. Proctor says, as a second note, 
‘*B leads the antepenultimate, Drayson’s plan 
for showing six of a suit.” It is not Drayson’s 


, plan at all, except as he follows what, long ago, 


long before Drayson’s book was published, was 
taught as correct play. 

The games that Mr. Lewis furnished to 
knowledge,” are very clever and are reprinted 
among the forty detailed games. Altogether, as 
every whist man should have all of whist that 
there is, Mr. Proctor’s book had best be found in 
his library, more because it is one more addendum 
to whist literature than because it can rank as 
an adviser, except in reference to a few minor 
particulars. 


THE RESCUE OF GREELY. 


STRAIGHTFORWARD simplicity, but that simplic- 
ity born of honesty and knowledge, is the salient 
characteristic of the narrative of an undertaking,’ 
whose successful consummation is still fresh in 
the minds of all. It is the manner of men inured 
to the ways of public service, accustomed to obey 
as well as to command, and to discard all useless 
verbiage in the presentation of facts. The book 
is very complete, including not only the wpe 
of the rescue of the Greely party, but also suc 

1 The Rescue of age By Commander W. S. Schley, 
U.S.N., commanding the Relief Expedition of 1884, and 
Professor J. R. oer U.S.N. Illustrated fromthe Photo- 


a and maps of the Relief Expedition. New York: 
harles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 
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geographical data as are necessary for a full and 
intelligent comprehension of the same, and an 
account of the events that led up to that under- 
taking. The channels, bays, shores, islands, and 
other geographical features that constitute the 
scenes of Polar research are described in the 
first chapter; then comes an account of the es- 
tablishment of circumpolar stations initiated by 
Lieut. Weyprecht under Austro-Hungarian 
auspices, and extended by the codperation of 
other governments, the Lady Franklin Bay Expe- 
dition under Lieut. Greely’s command being 
the share’ of our own. The partially suc- 
cessful expedition of 1882 and the total failure 
of that of 1883 are rapidly but clearly sketched, 
and throw floods of light for the general reader 
on occurrences which he has hitherto been obliged 
to construct from conflicting accounts, recrimi- 
nations, and despatches highly colored for 
‘‘ journalistic” purposes. It appears that one of 
the most important orders to Lieut. Garling- 
ton had been slipped in among his instructions 
without sign of official origin; that on asking 
for information concerning it, he had been told 
that it was not to be considered as official; and 
that, had it been understood as such, and obeyed, 
the expedition might at least have left sufficient 
supplies within accessible distance of Greely to 
spare his party the most horrible part of their 
experiences and, possibly, any loss of life. There 
is little doubt that, had the expedition been 
under the management of the navy department 
only, instead of under a divided control of both 
army and navy departments, this confusion 
would have been avoided. The highly suc- 
cessful undertaking, which forms the main topic 
of the book, and was under the author’s com- 
mand, was under nautical auspices solely. In 
the preparing for this expedition, Mr. Chandler, 
then Secretary of the Navy, makes a very cred- 
itable showing of energy, good-will, well-placed 
liberality, and forethought. Congress, on the 
other hand, consumed a month in wrangling over 
a point quite immaterial, which led Senator Hale, 
in the course of the discussion, to express the 
hope that, if Greely and his followers were left 
to perish, they might die in a parliamentary 
manner. 

' Although the adventitious aid of anecdote ora 
dialogue is nowhere invoked, the interest of the 
narrative never flags. It is the story of the 
rescue of Greely, and nothing else, and all di- 
gressions are short, pat, and relevant to the 
matter in hand, such as observations on the 
nature of ice-packs, the frequency of leads, the 
qualities of various breeds of Polar dogs, etc. 
Even in relating the finding of Greely and his 
surviving companions there is no departure from 
the current simplicity of statement; and where 
the facts were so eloquent of themselves, this is 
a gain, perhaps, rather than a loss in strength of 
presentation. The atmosphere of trustworthi- 
ness that pervades the work is doubly welcome 
in view of the deplorable controversies that have 
since arisen concerning these relief expeditions 
and the Greely party, and which have been un- 
duly embittered and intensified by sensation-hun- 
gry harpies of the daily press. The explanatory 
maps are neatly and clearly executed, though on 
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very weak paper, — and, by the way, why are 
maps so often printed on such paper? —the 
illustrations are striking, somewhat after the 
manner of photographs, but are not works of art; 
the type is beautifully clear and large, and the 
paper excellent. It is cause for gratification that 
the binding is free from the grotesque vagaries 
of lettering that seem of late to be considered 
indispensable adjuncts to book covers. On the 
whole, we have here a work that reflects credit on 
printers and binders, as well as its authors. 


MIND-READING. 


THERE is an unmistakable drift of current 
thought towards inquiry into so-called super- 
natural phenonema which have long occcupied 
the attention of a large portion of mankind, but 
have not been usually considered by educated 
people as worthy of consideration. ‘The feeling 
has lately, however, been growing stronger that 
there are certain things about these phenomena 
which cannot be explained away as superstitions, 
hallucinations, and the like, and scholars are 
answering the demand that they be carefully 
studied with a view to finding out the laws by 
which they must act. Many, belonging to the 


more intelligent classes both in America and 
Europe, are deeply interested in the movement. 
In Boston, for instance, during several months 
past, mind-reading, the ‘* mind-cure,” and count- 
less stories, said to be well authenticated, of 
spirit appearances, clairvoyance, and premoni- 
tions, have been the favorite themes of society, 


while experiments in mind-reading have been a 
common evening recreation. Mr. Hovey’s book, 
‘¢Mind-Reading and Beyond,”! is, therefore, a 
timely publication. The book is mainly an 
admirable compilation from the published pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
in London. Very many thoroughly authenticated 
cases of mind-reading, or thought transference, 
are here enumerated; and also instances of the 
sympathy of mind or of organization, which 
enables persons at great distances apart to give 
and receive impressions varying in vividness 
and intensity. Various.experiments in thought- 
transference are described in detail, and the 
methods of conducting them. The experiments 
in the reproduction of drawings were striking. 
The drawings made in one room while the sen- 
sitive person was in another, thoroughly blind- 
folded, were reproduced by the latter with more 
or less accuracy, but at all times with points of 
resemblance which could hardly have been acci- 
dental. In the concluding chapter, Mr. Hovey 
summarizes the results obtained in a way that 
shows him a clear and logical thinker. ‘‘ Until 
we have exhausted the possibilities of nature, and 
have discovered all of nature’s laws, — as yet we 
know but few of them, —let us be content to 
believe that our failure to understand a — 
does not necessarily involve the inability o 
natural law to account for it.” In speaking of 
the refusal of men’ of science to investigate 
psychic phenomena, he says: ‘‘ The fault rests 
largely with those who found it more convenient 


1 Mind-reading and Beyond. By William A. Hovey. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1885. 
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to ridicule and deny than to investigate and 
study. Their dishonesty is as great as that of 
the charlatans, and, according to their light, far 
more culpable.” ‘It is a question,” says Mr. 
Hovey, ‘‘ whether mind-reading, in all its forms 
and phases,—mesmerism, clairvoyance, and 
other allied phenonema bearing names which 
have no place in scientific nomenclature, — are 
not all, like static, magnetic, and galvanic elec- 
tricity, different forms of the same force. They 
have been named hap-hazard, and phenonema 
are classsed under these arbitrary heads according 
to the inclination and knowledge of different ex- 
perimenters. It is certain that they are closely 
allied, just as it is certain that they overlap one 
another, so that there is no clearly defined line 
of demarcation between them, and it is not 
altogether improbable that when, by sufficient 
study, we have mastered them, we shall find 
that they all exist under the operation of one 
great natural Jaw.” Mr. Hovey promises to con- 
tinue his investigations, extending them to kin- 
dred phenonema, and give the results in a second 
volume. 





POETRY. 


THE two schools into which English poetry on 
both sides of the Atlantic divides itself are 
widely divergent. The minor school, as we may 
call it—it seldom employs the minor key —is 
given over to form. It aims to do something 
graceful, pretty, and pleasing ; it toys with words 
and sports with dainty thoughts. It is a reflected 
and thoroughly artificial school, and its disci- 
ples do few things which might not have been 
done just as well two hundred yearsago. There 
are no new thoughts, and the verses seem tossed 
off like soap-bubbles. One enjoys whiling away 
an idle hour with them when he does not care 
to think very hard, and one usually remembers 
nothing of what he has read over ten minutes. 
An army of young versifiers has caught the 
knack of the vondeau and the dallade, and many 
turn them off exceedingly well, to be sure, 
although they are hardly worth doing. 

Were these the representatives of the poetry 
of the latter part of the nineteenth century his- 
tory would have very little to record of it. But 
there is fortunately a grander tendency. The 
realities of existence — the true spirit of this cen- 
tury, not the echoes of past centuries’ gayeties — 
are dealt with. The problems of life and being 
are faced. Much earnest work is done in this 
direction, and by this will the poetry of to-day be 
judged. 

But it is something to be excellent in any 
school; and this is the rank which must be ac- 
corded Austin Dobson, whose new volume, ! ‘* At 
the Sign of the Lyre,” attracts at sight with its 
taking title. There is, of course, a deal of bric- 
a-brac in it, and old furniture, and old-fashioned 
names, and the love is nearly all make-believe. 
But there is much sprightliness, buoyancy, dain- 
tiness, and considerable tenderness, though the 
feeling is not very deep. One of the most charm- 
ing things in the volume is the following : — 


1At the Sign of the Lyre. By Austin Dobson. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1885. 
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AN APRIL PASTORAL. 


He. Whither away, fair Neat-herdess? 

She. Shepherd, I go to tend my kine. 

He. Stay thou, and watch this flock of mine! 

She. With thee? Nay: that were idleness. 

He. Thy kine will pasture none the less. 

She. Notso; they wait meand my sign. 

He. ll pipe to thee beneath the pine. 

She. Thy pipe will sooth not their distress. 

He. Dost thou not hear beside the spring 
How the gay birds are carroling? 

She. Lhearthem. But it may not be. 

Hle. Farewell then, Sweetheart! Farewell now. 

She. Shepherd, farewell! Where goest thou? 

He. Igo—to tend thy kine for thee. 


James B. Kenyon has more aspiration. Though 
his flight does not take him so high as his fancy 
wills, and his emotions are pursued rather than 
received, there is much graceful work in his 
modest volume.! Some lines, however, are hard 
and prosy, and others have an ugliness that, 
lacking the excuse of strength, can only cause 
disgust. Mr. Kenyon’s feeling for nature is the 
strongest feature. His sonnets are well con- 
structed, and some of them are excellent. The 
following, from ‘‘ The Angel of Night,” should 
make one wish to search the poems for more of 
the same quality : — 

“ From off her wings she winnows silver dew 
On slumbering flowers, whose aromas go 
Far in olian wanderings, breaking through 
Melodious silence in faint ebb and flow, 
Till fair Aurora peeps from eastern blue.” 


THE poet who hides his identity under the 
pseudonym of Paul Hermes? deserves high rank 
and a wide audience. He has a noble voice and 
something to say therewith. He states his posi- 
tion in a plain, brief, and sensible introduction. 
Hesays: ‘‘ The author is the disciple of noschool, 
although he has drawn aid and inspiration from 
many schools. His aim has not been to imitate 
classical, or early English, or early French wor- 
thies, because he believes that the humblest poet 
should use his own throat, instead of repeating 
the notes of nobler songsters. The inevitable 
Present —in which our lives are at stake, in 
which we love and doubt and hope, in which 
passion and action forever ebb and flow — ought 
to furnish the most familiar and sympathetic sub- 
jects for art. If we overcome to-day, to-morrow 
will be our ally. Before we turn back to catch 
the last faint echoes of the Past, let us listen to 
the strong vital message the Present pours into 
our ears.” 

We should say that the masters whose influ- 
ences are most perceptible are Goethe and Walt 
Whitman. The method pursued in the opening 
and longest poem, ‘‘ Hermes,” reminds one of 
Whitman’s *‘ Song of Myself.” There is a strik- 
ing compactness and directness in these poems. 
There are no superfluous words, no smothering 
of thoughts in a luxury of verbiage ; it is all plain, 
straightforward, frank. Everything seems genu- 
ine, — expressions of the poet’s inmost soul. He 
sings not for the sake of saying something, but 
because he has something to say. There isa 
Miltonic sublimity in this passage from 
‘* Hermes ” : — 


1Songs in All Seasons. By James B. Kenyon. Boston: 
Cupples, Upham & Co. 1885. 

2The Confessions of Hermes, and Other Poems. By 
Paul Hermes. Philadelphia: David McKay. 1884. 














‘Ten thousand nights we walk beneath the sky, 
And hardly note the stars uncatalogued ; 
They mean no more than distant points of light, — 
Mere cinders sown by the departed sun. 
A bursting rocket spills a constellation 
Brighter and richer than Orion’s own. 
But lo! there comes a night when sparks no more, 
But worlds and suns, innumerable and vast, 
‘These suddenly become; imagination 
Recoils and shudders in bewilderment; 
A feeble sense of awful magnitude 
And volume permeates the mind, until 
We wonder that the tiny human skull 
Cracks not, and frees the too-expansive thought.” 


The following is from the ‘** Song of the Earth 
Spirit” : — 
“ Tranquil my breathing is; continents tunefully 
Lift up their heads from the ocean that hides, 


Flourish an epoch, and vanish then, phantom-like, 
Into the waves when my bosom subsides. 


“ Races men dream not of Eden again shall find 
Where now my deepest sea’s cradled in slime; 
Peaks that now highest peer coldly and haughtily, 
Surely my billows shall conquer and climb.” 


THE great popularity of the ‘‘ Light of Asia” 
has assured Edwin Arnold a wide reading in this 
country for whatever he writes. His new volume’ 
gains its title from its leading poem, ‘‘ The 
Secret of Death,” which is a rendering, from the 
Sanskrit, of the ‘*‘ Upanishad.” Mr. Arnold’s 
work has the essential elements, —a high theme 
and high thoughts, but it sometimes lacks the 
solvent, beauty, needed for true poetry. The 
author’s perspective is faulty, and he seems to 
lack the power to see his work as the reader sees 
it. While the Sanskrit quotations are, to the 
poet, fraught with the highest meaning, he does 
not consider that to hardly more than one reader 
in a thousand are they any thing but meaningless. 
They therefore mar the verse, giving it an out- 
landish look, which many will also find ridiculous. 
But the poem is full of grandeur, and illuminates 
certain features of the vast Buddhist philosophy. 
In speaking of the Supreme Spirit, it is said : — 

‘He is unknown to whoso think they know, 
And known to whoso know they know him not.” 


Following is a fine definition of the human 

principles : — 
‘* Look on the spirit as the rider! take 

The body for the chariot, and the will 

As charioteer! regard the mind as reins, 

' The senses as the steeds, and things of sense 

The ways they trample on. So is the soul 

The Lord that owneth spirit, body, will, 

Mind, senses —all; itself unowned. Thus think the wise.” 


The other poems in the volume show a con- 
siderable range of scholarship, but there are also 
marks of haste and carelessness, which are not to 
be wondered at, in view of the rapidity with 
which Mr. Arnold must work to do so much in 
the time which journalistic labors can spare him. 


NEW FICTION. 


Ir Admiral Porter, in his ‘*‘ Allan Dare and 
Robert le Diable,” 2 had husbanded his material 
as professional authors do, he might have made 


1 The Secret of Death (from the Sanskrit), with some col- 
lected poems. By Edwin Arnold, M.A. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1885. 

2 Allan Dare and Robert le Diable: a Romance. By 
Admiral Porter. With illustrations by Alfred Fredericks, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 2 vols. 876 pp. 
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a dozen romances out of what he has used in 
this one. There are at least four heroines of 
remarkable beauty, three of them of different 
degrees of moral excellence, while the other is 
passionate and shameless, even diabolic; two 
lovely mothers, equally concerned in the devel- 
opment, several fathers, several suitors, a few 
millionaires, bands of robbers, detectives, pirates, 
gamblers, intrigues, mysteries, conspiracies, 
more murders than one cares to count up, scenes 
of fashionable life in New York city, at gaming- 
places abroad, and gold and diamonds as plenty 
as pebble stones. 

Several plots run along together, all connected 
with the individuals who give title to the book; 
and the chief persons come in, perform their 
part, make their exit, and come again, as in the 
successive acts of a play, all being accounted for 
in the final ringing-up of the curtain, all being 
skillfully wrought out and kept well in hand. We 
know of nothing so elaborate, so involved, so 
inventive, so romantic, and on so vast a scale, 
by any American author. The admiral seems 


to have a passion for the melodramatic, and has - 


indulged it to the top of his bent. The romance 
moves swiftly, changing from place to place, 
on through nearly nine hundred pages, always 
vivacious, always energetic. He hesitates at 
nothing, ‘‘ piles up” the description, can detail 
the street talk of the incomparable boy, Chic, 
the school-girl slang of Patch, or ‘‘ gush” over 
dress in the person of Flossy, who says, ‘I 
wonder how this would do, —a reception toilet 
of cardinal satin and satin plaided in Madras 
colors on gold ground, false skirt of rose-silk 
taffeta, with plaiting of gold-colored satin, fin- 
ished by plaiting of red satin at the foot, a wide- 
plaited flounce of the plaided satin surrounding 
the skirt, — if that isn’t style, then I don’t know 
what style is.” 

It opens at Manchester, Massachusetts, whence 
the twin boys of James Gale, who is absent in 
China, are abducted about the time of a circus 
performance in the village. Then follow more 
disasters ; the grandparents die, and the mother 
and her little girl Mary disappear from the story ; 
the brother of James and his family also drop 
out. Next, twenty years later, the scene is New 
York city, and a detective is presented to us, 
— Allan Dare, —of marvelous ability in his call- 
ing, of fine height and incredible strength. At 
the same time, in fashionable society appears one 


Deville, strongly resembling him, and diamonds. 


are stolen and banks robbed in the most un- 
accountable manner. Now begin adventures 
equalling ‘‘ Monte Cristo” (as we remember it) : 
love-making, burglaries, murders, entangle- 
ments, plots within a plot. It is too bad to 
reveal what the author has enjoyed making a 
mystery of; but the rich Morton proves to be 
Charles Gale and a villain; Deville (Robert le 
Diable) is one of the lost boys, identified by a 
birth-mark in the form of a mouse on his right 
arm; Allan, who arrests him, is the other, also 
having the mouse-mark. They find their mother 
and sister, and then the father; every body, 
even those of the murderers, still living, is for- 
given; the other wicked people are disposed 
of; Robert becomes what he should be; every 
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body has plenty of money; the lovers marry all 
right; the families are happy; and, when all is 
done, although we pronounce the story tremen- 
dously sensational, we cannot help admiring the 
narrative powers, the exhaustless invention, and 
patience of the venerable author. 


THE author of ‘* The Money Makers”! calls 
his book ‘‘ a social parable ;” but if he had said 
**social satire,” it would have been nearer the 
mark, for it cuts right and left with a merciless 
blade. The foremost personages are a million- 
aire, Aaron Grimstone, his daughter Eleanor, 
and two young journalists, Hilliard and Carew, 
who are brought together in the first chapter by 
an accident, when the young men act the part 
of rescuers, being rewarded with a check for 
five thousand dollars to one, and one thousand 
to the other. Hilliard, who receives the larger 
sum, resents the gift, yet speculates with it, 
makes a fortune, and then returns it ; and on this 
circumstance depends his fate as a suitor for 
Eleanor. In the journalistic career of these men 
a scathing exposure is made of newspaper 
management, bribery, corruption, and the 
omnipotence of moneyholders over the press ; 
and church and State, Congress and fashionable 
society, come in for their share. The author is 
clever, and hits hard. Though his style is not 
to be commended, being plentifully sprinkled 
with French words, he now and then turns a 
neat, epigrammatic sentence, like this, where the 
frankness of the open Eleanor scorned artifice to 
the insincere Hilliard: ‘‘Insincerity has _ this 
weakness always, that it has no sure measure to 
gauge conduct or motives abstractly ;” or this, 
‘¢in ethics, there is no means of judging the 
immediate or remote effects of truth.” He has 
also strong bits of analysis, like the self-loathing 
of Hilliard after that stroke of genius in Grim- 
shaw which brings him to the point about marry- 
ing Eleanor. As for the journalists, Hilliard 
fails lamentably, and Carew is idealized almost 
to absurdity. Eleanor, who degrades herself by 
offering her love, redeems herself nobly. There 
are trenchant hits at character, besides the 
caustic satire on stockholders and Plutocracy, 
which constitute its staples. 


‘¢ PILOT FORTUNE”? isan idyl of a little island 
on the Bay of Fundy, opening on an afternoon 
when the fisher-boats are coming in, and in their 
company a stranger, Urquhart, in his yacht, 
whose mission seems foreordained to spoil the 
lives of Stephen Ferguson and Milicent, his be- 
trothed. Milicent is a beautiful but undisci- 
plined girl, who lives in a forlorn house with a 
grim aunt, Ursula, and has a terrible mystery 
about her life, with which their fisherman, 
Thomas, is concerned. She dismisses Stephen, 
and promises to marry the new-comer if he will 
take her away at once out of a life she hates, but 
before this can be brought about, it comes to 
light that Thomas is her father, and that he is a 
well-known defaulter, hidden away in this ob- 
scure place. New complications grow out of this 
revelation. Urquhart is rejected and sails away ; 

1 The Money Makers: a Social Parable. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


2 Pilot Fortune. By Marian C. L. Reeves and Emily 
Read. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 








and, on the same day, the defaulter and Ursula 
also take ship and are never heard of again, leav- 
ing the girl to her fate, and to Stephen, whom 
she eventually marries. 

Such are the leading events, filled in with inci- 
dents of fisher-life, the moods of an irrespon- 
sible girl, and a great deal of extraordinary love- 
making. The position of Milicent between the 
rejected and the accepted at the picnic.of three, 
and their experience when cast away at St. John, 
are rather novel in fiction. So, too, is Stephen’s 
easy way of allowing a stranger to criticise his 
betrothed, his giving her up as he does, the inti- 
macy of the two men, and the language Urquhart 
uses to her after they are engaged. It is difficult 
to imagine a woman (more difficult to imagine 
two women) creating a heroine without decent 
pride enough to resent what he says to her. If 
the authors meant to make an impulsive girl driven 
to desperation, they succeeded, but they allowed 
her to cheapen herself; and she is inconsistent in 
being disloyal to each of the four she is brought 
into such intimate relations with. The manage- 
ment is crude, some of the circumstances are 
very improbable, the characters are not sharply 
defined ; but the local coloring is good, and there 
is a breeziness about the book which, taken with 
the surprises, makes it readable and attractive. 


«« TRAJAN” ' is another ‘‘ international novel ; ” 
but let not this fact deter the sated reader from 
its perusal, thereby depriving himself of a rare 
pleasure. ‘* The time was the twelve months 
between May, 1870, and May, 1871; the place, 
Paris; the personages, whose fortunes you are 
to follow, Americans.” It is the real Paris of 
the Parisians photographed, acted out; the 
scenes, the people, are vivid and lifelike. Tra- 
jan Gray isa young American artist, who, on the 
day we meet him, is deliberating about commit- 
ting suicide, having been driven desperate by 
loss of faith in Theo, a clever adventuress, who 
had won his love and rejected him. He is saved 
by Elliot Arden, and made an inmate of his 
family, where, later in the story, he falls in love 
with the sister, Edith. Nothing so delicious as 
this old-fashioned love-making between the noble 
young fellow and the exquisite young girl has 
appeared for a long time; it is refreshing to 
come upon it in these days, when all emotions 
are subjected to such minute analysis. But this, 
though such a charming feature, makes but a 
asl oartins of the book, for several other pairs 
of lovers have their share. The wicked Theo Car- 
not, who is intimate with the Ardens, is con- 
stantly engaged in some plot for their harm and 
the glory of her own family ; and all the individual 
histories are being wrought out in the midst of 
and in connection with the events that bring on 
the overthrow of the Empire. Trajan is an 
ardent Republican, but in the interests of France, 
he carries a message to Napoleon and helps the 
Empress in her flight; he experiences great peril 
and hardship, rescues friends, bears reproach, 
but through all shows the genuine heroic strain ; 
he always rings true, and is a hero after our own 
hearts. 

1 brag : The history of a Sentimental i See | Man, with 
some Episodes in the Comedy of many Lives’ Errors. A 
Novel. By Henry F. Keenan. New York: Cassell & Co. 




















It is a story admirably proportioned, of a 
genial spirit, pervaded by a delicate humor, even 
the satires upon human folly being gently done. 
As a story, delightful, carrying us through those 
stirring scenes to peace, picturing the life of an 
American family in a French country house, 
making us know interesting people, and leaving 
us in an agreeable frame of mind. It is as pure 
as it is strong; as a piece of literary work, excel- 
lent ; in its artistic and other qualities, one of the 
finest novels of the day. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘* MARJORIE Daw,”? by Mr. T. B. Aldrich, is 
one of the best short stories in the language, 
and worthily occupies the place of honor in 
opening the exquisite Riverside Aldine series, 
which Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. are now giving 
to the public. The volumes of this series are 
‘* printed and bound in a manner ‘o preserve the 
traditions of Aldus and Pickering,” and bear on 
the title-page the well-known symbol of the 
anchor entwined by the dolphin. The first two 
volumes are Mr. Aldrich’s ‘‘ Marjorie Daw, and 
other Stories,” and Charles Dudley Warner’s 
perennially delightful ‘My Summer in a Gar- 
den.” These will be followed by James Russell 
Lowell’s ‘‘ Fireside Travels,” Bret Harte’s 
‘‘Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Stories,” 
Mr. Howells’s ‘‘ Venetian Life,” which will oc- 
cupy two volumes, and John Burroughs’s ‘‘ Wake 
Robin.” 


Tue tenth volume of the popular series of 
‘‘Stories by American Authors”? contains 
“Pancha,” by T. A. Janvier; ‘‘ The Ablest Man 


1 Marjorie Daw and other Stories. By T. B. Aldrich. My 
Summer in a Garden. By Charles Dudley Warner. River- 
side Aldine Series. $1 each. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 


X. New York: Charles 


2 Stories by American Authors. 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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in the World,” by E. P. Mitchell; ‘* Young 
Moll’s Peevy,” by C. A. Stephens; ‘*Man- 
matha,” by Charles de Kay; “‘A Daring 
Fiction,” by H. H. Boyesen; and ‘‘ The Story 
of Two Lives,” by Julia Schayer. 

THAT Nestor of American cyclers, Mr. Joseph 
G. Dalton,’ has brought out a new and en- 
larged edition of his unique work, ‘‘Lyra Bi- 
cycla.” The veteran wheelmen who enjoyed the 
first edition will be interested in comparing the 
second with it, and the new generation which 
has come up in the meanwhile will find much 
entertainment therein. 


‘* THE New Departure in College Education ” * 
is a vigorous reply, by Rev. Dr. McCosh, of 
Princeton, to the defence of it by President Eliot 
of Harvard, delivered in New York February 
24. It presents the argument of the old school 
with clearness and emphasis. 


THE thoroughness with which cycling is pur- 
sued in Great Britain is shown by the new edition 
of the Cyclists’ Touring Club’s Handbook,’ which 
is just out. It contains a complete list of the 
consular districts throughout the United King- 
dom, with a map, and other information indis- 
pensable to touring wheelmen. 


A USEFUL volume to America Boston wheel- 
men is the Roadbook of Boston and Vicinity,‘ 
by A. L. Atkins, Boston consul for the League 
of American Wheelmen, giving much needful in- 
formation concerning the roads to points of 
interest about the city. 


1Lyra Bicycla: Sixty poets on the Wheel. By Joseph 
G. Dalton. Second edition, enlarged and improved. Bos- 
ton: E. C. Hodges & Co. 1885. 

2The New Departure in College Education. By Rev. 
James McCosh,D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
15 cents. 

8 Cyclists’ Touring Club Handbook and Guide. 
Ernest R. Shipton. 1885. 

4Cyclists’ Roadbook of Boston and Vicinity. By A. L. 
Atkins. Boston. 1885. 


London: 
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FOR MONTH ENDING APRIL 20. 


BICYCLING AND TRICYCLING. 


Crus ELEcTIoNs : — Rutland Bicycle Club, March 
12: — president, N. R. Bardy; captain, C. G. Roes; 
secretary and treasurer, J. R. Bates. Allston Bicycle 
Club, Boston, March 14:—president, H. B. Lord; 
captain, J. W. Kennedy; secretary and treasurer, J. 
L. Howard. Citizens’ Bicycle Club, New York, March 
16: — president, Rev. Thomas McKee Brown; vice- 
president, Fred G. Bourne; secretary, Knight L. 
Clapp; treasurer, William C. Frazee; captain, Simeon 
Ford. Ottawa Bicycle Club, Canada, March 12:— 
president, G. C. Mothersitt; captain, F. M. S. Jen- 
kins; secretary and treasurer, J. W. Hawley. Key- 
stone Bicycle Club, Pittsburg, Penn. : — president, 
George A. Lyon; secretary and treasurer, Charles 
M. Clarke; captain, John W. Pears. Northampton 
Bicycle Club, Mass., March 19 : — president, Dr. Dan- 
iel Pickard; vice-president, F. C. Shearn; secretary 
and treasurer, L. L. Campbell; captain, E. E. Davis. 
Maryland Bicycle Club, Baltimore, March 9: — presi- 
dent, Samuel T. Clark; captain, E. R. Jones; sec- 
retary, A. C. Kenly; treasurer, E. P. Hayden. 
Trojan Wheelmen, Troy, N.Y., April 1: — president, 
C. E. Betts; vice-president, A. W. Ross; secretary, 
Frank E. Myer; treasurer, Charles E. Wilson. 
Cheshire Wheel Club, Conn., March 27: — president, 
E. T. Cornwall; secretary and treasurer, F. A. Ives; 
captain, C. R. Bannihi. Troy Bicycle Club, N.Y. : — 
president, R. D. Cook; vice-president, George Col- 
lins; secretary, Charles C. Rushmore; treasurer, F. 
Norris; captain, J. O. Wood, jr. Alpha Bicycle Club, 
Bethlehem, Penn. : —president, William S. Winter- 
steen; secretary and treasurer, James S. Dodson; 
captain, Charles C. Knauser. Keystone Bicycle 
Club, Pittsburg, Penn., March 4:— president, 
George A. Lyon; secretary and treasurer, Charles M. 
Clarke; captain, John W. Pears. Newton Bicycle 
Club, Mass., March 10: president, P. L. Aubin; 
secretary, J. H. Aubin; treasurer, D. N. C. Hyams; 
captain, H. M. Saben. Wilkesbarre Bicycle Club, 
Penn., March 2:—president, R. L. Ayres; vice- 
president, E. G. Mercur; captain, J. G. Carpenter; 
secretary, W. E. Shupp; treasurer, R. S. Brown. 
Binghampton Bicycle Club, N. Y., March 10:— 
president, C. E. Titchener; vice-president, R. A. 
Stone; secretary, W. F. Sherwood; treasurer, T. J. 
Bayless; captain, W. A. Hecox, jr. Rutland Bicy- 
cle Club, Vt., March 12:—president, N. R. 
Bardy; captain, C. G. Ross; secretary and treasurer, 
J. R. Bates. Providence Bicycle Club : — president, 
A. G. Carpenter; vice-president, H. L. Perkins; 


secretary, G. R. McAuslan; treasurer, Waldo Stew- 
art; captain, O. M. Mitchell. Maynard Bicycle 
Club, Mass., organized March 27:—president, 
W. H. Gutteridge; secretary and treasurer, F. H. 
Salisbury; captain, W. H. Cropper. Simcoe Bicycle 
Club, Canada: —Hon. president, G. W. Wells; 
president, W. S. Perry; secretary and treasurer, W. 
E. Tisdale. Cleveland Tricycle Club, Ohio, March 
23:—president, H. D. Sizer; secretary and treas- 
urer, J. H. Collister; captain, C. H. Potter. Ran- 
dolph Bicycle Club, N.Y.:—president, William L. 
Rathbone; vice-president, Crawley Wentworth; sec- 
retary, Percy C. Adams; treasurer, Frank L. Seager; 
captain, O. M. Jefferds. Kings County Wheelmen, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., March 19:—president, Robert 
F. Hibson; vice-president, Thomas B. Hegeman; 
secretary, A. C. D. Loucks; treasurer, Charles 
Schwalbach; captain, E. Pettus. Rutherford Wheel- 
men, N. J., March 21:—president, J. L. Chap- 
man; captain, George P. Rice; secretary, C. L. 
Jackson; treasurer, E. A. Edgar. Cheshire Wheel 
Club, Conn., March 27:—president, Dr. E. T. 
Cornwall; secretary and treasurer, F. A Ives; cap- 
tain, C. R. Bannihi. 


THE Massachusetts Bicycle Club has established 
a small repair-shop in its wheel-room, with a small 
assortment of parts and sundries of prominent makes, 
for the convenience of members. 


THE Springfield Bicycle Club has already made ar- 
rangements for its great three-days’ tournament, to 
begin at Hampden Park, on September 8. John 
Keen, the famous English wheelman, promises to 
attend. He will bring his ‘new water-cycle and ex- 
hibit it on the Connecticut. The following program 
has been submitted by the diréctors to the members, 
and it is not likely that any important changes will 
be made. A list of the several committees and offi- 
cers also follows : — 


FIRST DAY, SEPTEMBER 38. 

One mile — Professional; handicap. 

Ten miles — Amateur; bicycle. Championship of the 
United States. 

e mile — Amateur; tricycle. 

Three miles — Amateur; tricycle tandem. 

Five miles — Professional; Safety bicycle; wheels not 
over forty-two inches. 

Half mile— Amateur, dash; bicycle. Open. 

One mile — Amateur; bicycle. Class, 3.10. 

Three miles — Amateur; bicycle. Open. 

Three miles — Professional; bicycle. Record. 

Five miles — Amateur; bicycle. Record. 


SECOND DAY, SEPTEMBER 9Q. 


One mile— Amateur; bicycle. Open. 

One mile —Professional; bicycle. Sweepstake cham- 
pionship ofthe world. Purse of $500; entrance fee, $100. 

Three miles —Amateur; bicycle. 

Half mile — Amateur; bicycle. 1.30 class. 

Three miles -* Amateur; bicycle. Record. 

Ten miles — Professional; bicycle. Open. 

Five miles — Amateur; tricycle. Record. 

One mile — Amateur; tricycle tandem. 

Five miles — Amateur; bicycle. 16-minute class, 

Three miles — Amateur; bicycle. Handicap. 
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THIRD DAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

One mile—Professional; Safety bicycle; wheels not 
over forty-two inches. 

Ten miles — Amateur; bicycle. Record. 

Five miles — Amateur; tricycle tandem. 

Three miles — Professional; bicycle. Open. 

Three miles — Amateur; bicycle. 9.10 class. 

Three miles — Amateur; tricycle. Record. 

One mile— Amateur; bicycle. Handicap. 

Five miles — Professional; bicycle. Handicap. 

One mile — Amateur; bicycle. Consolation. 

In addition to the above, a State championship will be 
run, if the State Board grant the request of the club for 
one, 

COMMITTEES AND OFFICERS. 

Referee, Abbot Bassett. 

Judges, F. W. Weston, C. A. Hazlett, C. H. Potter; 
President Bates, W. H. Miller. 

Clerks of the course, D. E. Miller and F. E. Ripley; 
starter, C. E. Whipple; scorers, G. S. Miller, E. M. Wil- 
kins, and J. H. Fennessey, Jr.; timer, O. N. Whipple; in 
charge of head-quarters on the park, W. H. Selvey. Fol- 
lowing are the names of the chairmen of the commitees : 
The executive committee, consisting of the full board of 
directors, with Mr. Ducker as chairman; tickets, W. C. 
Marsh; prizes, C. A. Fisk; racing, Sanford Lawton; po- 
lice, W. . a advertising, H. E. Ducker; transpor- 
tation, W. N. Winans; press, A. R. H. Foss; music, 
H. N. Bowman; reception, P. Harvard Reilly; hotels, 
J. H. Foulds, Jr. 


THE Morrisania Wheelmen organized in March, in 
New York city. The organization gives every promise 
of being astrongone. Locatedin the upper part of the 
city, in what was formerly the old town of Morrisania, 
a few minutes’ run takes them out of the city limits 
on to good country roads and boulevards. The club 
has adopted a cadet-gray uniform, with blue stockings 
and cap. The following is a list of the officers: 
president, Edward Jones; vice-president, George E. 
Faile; secretary, Harry Hall; treasurer, W. H. Faile; 
captain, Paul Williams. 

Mr. WILLIS FARRINGTON and Mr. Paul Butler, of 


the Boston Bicycle Club, went down the Merrimac 
river on tricycles on the ice, from Nashua to Lowell 
in March, and give an enthusiastic account of their 
trip. 

THE Denver Wheelmen, Colorado, had a fifteen- 
mile handicap road-race on March 8, a distance 


of 71/2 miles out and return, 14 miles in all. The 


first prize was won by M. M. Donaldson. 

THE eight members of the drill squad of the Brock- 
ton City Bicycle Club, Mass., have joined the profes- 
sional ranks. They say there is very little fun in 
practicing a drill day after day, and night after night, 
for the purpose of showing what can be done, for 
some one else gets all the dollars and they get what 

is left, the glory. ‘Therefore they intend to make 
some money by their skill. 

THE Ixion Bicycle Club, of New York, has started 
the idea of Sunday evening concerts, with an orchestra 
made up of club members. 


THE Newton Bicycle Club has made 509 Tremont 
street its Boston head-quarters. 


In Minneapolis, Mr. Will E. Haskell, editor of 
the 7rzdune, has taken to riding a tandem tricycle 
with his wife. | He writes friends here that the roads 
around there are level, and he finds it greater pleas- 
ure than using the old bicycle. 


Fast Day, the regular date for the opening of the 
bicycling season, was a great disappointment in New 
England this year, and the plans of many hundreds 
of cyclers were upset by the weather. 


For the Big Four Century roqd-race the following 
officers have been selected: chairman, Abbot Bassett; 
referee, J. O. Blake; judges and timers, T. Kingsley 
Evans, S. G. Retallack, Perry E. Doolittle, E. F. 
Tolman. 
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In Oshkosh, Wis., there has been a race between 
Jay Hinman, on a bicycle, and Ami La Fontaine, on 
roller skates. There was a large crowd, and the 
contestants were evenly matched. The prize, a gold 
medal, was won by Mr. Hinman. 


THE Buffalo Bicycle Club is laying out a special 
quarter-mile track for the races at the League meet. 


THE Chemeketa Bicycle Club, of Salem, Or., has 
built a seven-lap cinder track. 


IN the Athletic park, of Cleveland, Ohio, some nota- 
ble improvements have been made, and thesquarter- 
mile cinder-track is called the best in the State. There 
are arrangements at the park for all out-door sports. 


THE Cleveland Tricycle Club, Ohio, recenly organ- 
ized, has joined the American division of the C.T.C., 
making a membership of that organization obligatory. 
The C.T.C. uniform has been adopted. 


THE Scranton Club, Penn., held a tournament, car- 
nival, and hop on March 19. There was a bicycle 
drill by a squad of twelve, racing, dancing, etc. The 
one-mile race was won by Harry Tincker in 3.59. 
The one-mile tricycle race by J. R. Schlager in 4.30. 
The half-mile, one leg, by D. W. Scism in 3.15. 
The one-mile skate vs. bicycle was won by H. C. 
Wallace on the bicycle. 


THE contest for the rink championship of the North- 
west was heldin Minneapolis on March 11 and 12. The 
contestants for the fifty-dollar gold medal were E. D. 
Sawyer, of Fairbault, Minn.; Phil Hammel, of Chicago; 
John Nicholson and Grant Bell, Minneapolis. On 
the first night there were two heats. The first was 
between Bell and Nicholson, and won by the former 
in 17.24. Hammel and Sawyer followed, Hammel 
winning in 17.57. The next evening the winners of 
the trial heats made an even start. Bell finally won 
in 17.14. 

THE San Francisco Park Commissioners have 
granted space for a bicycle track, —a boon to the 
cyclers, gained through the efforts of the Bay City 
wheelmen, and the prospects are that it will soon 
be constructed. 


THE Wakefield Bicycle Club, Mass., held an exhi- 
bition on March 20. The one-mile race for a gold 
medal was won by E. A. Wilkins in 4.42., and the 
one-mile obstacle race by W. E. Eaton. 


THE Springfield Bicycle Club has received one 
thousand dollars for the privilege of selling score- 
cards at its next tournament. 


THE Memphis Bicycle Club has built a quarter-mile 
track near the terminus of the Vance-street car line, 
with a grand stand to seat 1,200 people. 


THE New Orleans Bicycle Club recruits its ranks by 
helping the new-comers purchase wheels. If the 
new member has no wheel he may use the club funds 
to buy one, repaying the debt in weekly installments. 
The plan is said to be highly successful. 

AT Mobile, Ala., on March 22, over two thousand 
people attended the races given by John S. Prince 
and W. J. Morgan. There was a two-mile race be- 
tween Prince and the pacing horse “ Black Charley,” 
the horse winning by a yard. Prince then gave his 
opponent 75 yards to the mile, and won by 5 yards. 

AT Pensacola, Fla., John S. Prince, on March 27, 
beat the trotting-horse ‘“ Douglas,” owned by Col. 
Tarble, record 2.20, in a five-mile race. The horse 
led for four and one-half miles, when Prince put on a 
spurt and ran the last half at a 2.44 gait, winning by 
five yards in 16.28. W. J. Morgan, on the same oc- 
casion, raced with the horse “ Kingfisher,” coming 
out with honors even. 
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FOREIGN. 


Mr. Paul, an English cycler, is at present build- 
ing two villas in Hanwell, especially designed to ac- 
commodate tricycles. He calls them “ Cycle Villas,” 
and has special arrangements for housing the family 
tricycles. 

A CARRIER tricycle was recently used in London 
for the carting of furniture. A man was seen pro- 
pelling one through the streets loaded with four 
drawing-room chairs and cushions. 

THE Keene testimonial fund amounted at last ac- 
counts to over £50. 


THE Deutscher Radfahrer-Bund (the German 
Cyclers’ Union) has a membership of 3,099, with 32 
district associations, similar to the State associations 
of the L.A.W. in this country. The largest of 
these district associations are those of Magdeburg and 
Munich, the former having 426 members, and the 
latter 424. The consuls are called in Germany 
Ortswarte. 

In Hungary there are 11 cycling clubs, with a total 
membership of about 400. The roads are fair, and 
in Budapest the most cycling appears to be done. 
1884 there were five important races in Hungary. 
The best cyclers in Hungary are Emil Philipovich and 
Ludwigh von Vermes. The Hungarians are athletic 
people, and should naturally take kindly to cycling. 
The bicycle club in Budapest calls itself the “Buda- 
pester Kerékpdr Egyesiilet.” It held a cycling fes¢ in 
February, with various kinds of racing, trick-riding, 
roller-skating. 

THE Veloce Club in Turin, Italy, has laid out a fine 
cycle track, the plan and description of which are 
given in La Rivista Velocipedistica. 


BOATING. 


THE Nautilus Boat Club, of Brooklyn, N.Y., on 
March 26, 1885, elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year : president, Henry F. Waring; vice-presi- 
dent, George Hewlett; secretary, Thomas F. Crean; 
treasurer, W. Henry Schede; captain, Professor J. 
Douglas Andrews; first lieutenant, Albert S. Oswald; 
second lieutenant, Walter Edwards; cockswain, A. 
Hillman. This club is having erected along the Bay 
Ridge shore a new and beautiful boat-house to replace 
the old and somewhat dilapidated one now occupied 
by it, — its greatly increased membership also render- 
ing the old house unfit for use. The Nautilus promises 
to become one of the leading boat-clubs of Brook- 
lyn. 


CANOEING. 


THE New York Canoe Club opened the season in 
New York waters bya moonlight paddle on the night 
of March 1. The work for the coming season has been 
extensive, and, with the new See Bee, and the 7ramf, 
Mosquito, and Guenn practically rebuilt, the club will 
have the best racing representation it has ever offered. 
The Guenn’s visit to Albany in October has resulted 
in her cutting down to “Class B” limits and mount- 
ing “Mohican” sails. At a meeting of the club, 
March 6, Com. Whitlock’s resignation was accepted 
and Vice-Com. Munroe elected to the vacancy, his 
place being taken by Mr. W. P. Stephens. 

THE Dockrats have been surveying courses on the 
ice, and have measured four, in different directions, 
with a three-mile triangle. 

THE Hartford Club has awarded the contract for its 
new house, and it is to be completed at once. It was 
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found necessary to locate it on the East Hartford 
shore, where a good lot has been secured well above 
high-water mark. The building is to be 60 by 30 feet, 
with a broad veranda the entire length of the river 
side. The east side is devoted to fine, airy locker- 
rooms, each for four men. A railway runs from the 
house to the float; and the janitor is to act as ferry- 
man to convey canoeists to and from the Hartford 
shore. A boom near the float will protect such craft 
as may be compelled to anchor. The entire design 
of the quarters will offer the best facilities to all ladies 
and gentlemen interested in canoeing and kindred 
branches of aquatics. The club will camp with the 
Springfields, at the mouth of the Sciantic river, May 
29, and cruise with them to Saybrook point for the 
Memorial-day meet. 

THE young Chicago Club is in fine condition, with 
fifty members and thirty-five canoes. A cruise is 
projected on the Eagle waters in Northern Wiscon- 
sin. 

THE Oakland Club opened the season with a meet 
on February 21. A small attendance did not pre- 
vent a successful occasion with a pleasant cruise and 
jolly camp. 

THE first general circular for the Western meet has. 
been issued, and contains much information of value 
to those intending to visit Ballast Island. The dates 
will probably be changed, to allow more time for 
reaching Grindstone. 

AT the fourth of the “ Knickerbocker” camp-fires, 
Mr. Whitlock read a valuable paper on “ Canoe Sails 
and Rigs.” He recommends, for all but the largest 
sails, the Mohican rig. 

THE 7arantula reached Bermuda waters in good 
condition and was a great surprise to the sailors of 
Hamilton. She has been most kindly received by 
Bermuda yachtsmen, and has held her own with some 
craft of deeper draught and greater sail area. 


FoLLowInNG is the official announcement for the 
annual camp and regatta of the A.C.A., 1885 : — 


ANNUAL CAMP A.C.A., 1885. 

THE fifth annual meeting and camp of the Ameri- 
can Canoe Association will be held on Delaney’s 
Point, at the north-east end of Grindstone Island, in 
the Thousand Islands region of the St. Lawrence 
river, commencing on Friday, July 24, and continuing 
until Saturday, August 8. The camp site is about 
four miles distant from Clayton, N.Y., and five miles 
from Gananoque, Canada. A steamer will make 
regular trips between Clayton and Gananoque twice a 
day, stopping at camp on both trips and connecting 
with the Utica & Black River Railroad at Clayton and 
the Grand Trunk Railroad at Gananoque. Additional 
transportation arrangements will also be made, of 
which due notice will be given. The ladies’ camp 
will be located at Squaw Point, as in 1884. 


Camp Supplies. 

There will be an ice-house and a store near the dock, 
where all necessaries may be obtained at moderate 
prices. Meals may be obtained by such as do not 
desire to cook for themselves, at Delaney’s farm, a 
short distance from camp, additional and ample 
accommodations having been provided for this pur- 
pose. Mr. Delaney can also accommodate at his 
house from eighteen to twenty boarders in case any 
members desire to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. The various routes to the Thousand Islands 
are too well known to require enumeration, and a list 
will be furnished later of all such, making special 
rates in favor of the Association. 
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Program. 

Camp will open Friday, July 24. The first week 
will be devoted to cruising, camp sports, excursions, 
and such special races as may be arranged. The 
preliminary meeting of the Association will be held on 
Monday evening, August 3. The regatta will begin, 
if the weather be favorable, on Monday, August 3, at 
9.30 A.M., according to the following program: At 
the termination of the regatta a general review of 
the fleet will be held. Special sports and illumina- 
tions will be announced in camp, and members are 
respectfully requested to supply themselves with 
lanterns, etc. The annual meeting will be on Friday, 
August 7, at 11 A.M., and camp will close on Satur- 
day, August 8. 


Camp. 


All members are earnestly requested to be present 
for the entire term of camp, if possible, and as it is 
probable that the number will be large, officers of 
clubs will notify the commodore by mail, to Clayton, 
N.Y., immediately before proceeding to camp, of the 
number of men proposing to be present, and the size 
and kind of tents they will require space for, in order 
that suitable grounds may be assigned. Clubs desiring 
it will be located as nearly as possible in the former 
positions, Arovided due notice is given as above. 
The large association tent will be centrally located, 
with suitable postal facilities, and all letters addressed 
to Clayton, N.Y., or Gananoque, Canada, A.C.A. 
Camp, will be delivered there. The bulletin-board 
at the head of the dock will show the orders for 
the day, and all members are cautioned to observe 
the same for the general comfort and convenience. 
A.C.A. rules will be strictly enforced, and all members 
desiring to compete in races must conform to them. 
Special days will be assigned for visitors, who will not 
be permitted in camp at other times except by special 
invitation; and no steamers will be allowed to land 
without special permit from the commodore. Ladies 
will not be permitted in camp before 10 A.M., or 
after 5 P.M., except by official invitation on special 
occasions. 


Lake Erie Meet. 

A local meet will be held on Ballast Island, Lake 
Erie, near Cleveland and Toledo, under the charge 
of Com. Gardner, of the Cleveland C.C., shortly 
before the annual camp, and all canoemen are urged 
to attend, if practicable, as special facilities will be 
provided for proceeding direct from Lake Erie to 
Clayton by steamer. 


ANNUAL REGATTA, 1885. OFFICIAL PROGRAM. 


First Day Monday August 3. 

No, I. 9.30 A.M. — Paddling Class III., 1 mile. 

No. 2. 9.45 A.M. — Paddling Class II., 1 mile. 

No. 3. 10.30 A.M. — Sailing Novices, Classes A 
and B, no limits to rig or ballast, open only to mem- 
bers who never sailed a canoe before 1885, 11/2 
miles. 

No4. 11 30 A.M. — Paddling Class IV., 1 mile. 

No. 5. 11.45+A.M.— Paddling Class I. (This 
race exempt from ‘‘ I man I canoe” rule) 1 mile. 

No. 6. 1.45 P.M. — Sailing Class B, no limits bal- 
last or rig, 3 miles. 

No. 7. 2 P.M. —Sailing Class A, no limits bal- 
last or rig, 3 miles. 

No. 8. 3 P.M.— Paddling and sailing com- 


bined, Classes A and B, (paddle 4/2 mile, sail 1/2 mile, 
paddle 44 mile, sail 14 mile, paddle 14 mile, sail 14 
mile, on triangular course of 14 mile sides), 3 miles. 

No. 9. 4 P.M.— Paddling tandem, Classes III. 
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and IV., decked (canoes for this race must be decked 
on half their length), 1 mile. 

No. 10. 4.15 P.M.—Paddling tandem, Classes 
III. and IV., (open only for paddlers who do not 
race in No. 9), I mile. 

No. 11. 4.30 P.M.— Upset race, any Class II. or 
larger canoe (no special appliances allowed unless 
usually carried in cruising, at signal every canoe must 
be turned completely over), 200 feet. 


Second Day. 


No. 12. 9.30 A.M. — Paddling Class IV. cruising 
trim (canoe, and load any material, to weigh 200 
pounds or more), 1 mile. 

No. 14. 10.30 A.M. —Sailing Class B, no ballast, 
3 miles. 

No. 15. 10.40 A.M. — Sailing Class A, no ballast, 
3 miles. 

No. 16. 11.40 A.M.— Paddling Class II., cruis- 
ing trim (canoe and load to weigh 120 pounds or 
more), I mile. 

No. 17. 2 P.M. — Sailing Class B, cruising rig 
(sail limited to 75 feet, any ballast), 11g miles. 

No. 18. 2.10 P.M. — Sailing Class A, cruising rig 
(sail limited to 50 feet, any ballast), 114 miles. 

No. 19. 3 P.M.—Paddling Class III., cruising 
trim (canoe and load to weigh 160 pounds or more), 
I mile. 

No. 20. 3.15 P.M.—Sailing unclassified canoes 
no limits ballast or rig, 114 miles. 

No. 21. 4.15 P.M.—Hurry-scurry, with swim, 
100 yards’ run, canoes moored 50 feet from shore, 
paddle 200 yards. 

No. 22. 4.30 P.M. — Gymnastics. 

Second day of this program will be Tuesday, August 
4, unless weather prevents or some of Monday’s races 
are postponed, in which case Monday’s program willbe 
finished, if possible, and the remainder of the day be 
devoted to special races or sports, and the second day 
will be Wednesday, August 5. In the absence of 
wind, the paddling races will be called at their 
appointed times. Punctuality will be insisted on. No 
race will wait for any members. Any event delayed 
by lack of wind, or by reason of the preceding one 
not having finished, will be postponed to the same 
hour next day, and the next event started at its 
appointed time. AIlA.C.A. rules will be enforced. 

** All-round record” with five prizes will be 
based upon all events in this program, except Nos. 3, 
5» 9» 10, 20, 21, 22, that is, upon 7 paddling, 6 sailing, 
and I combined, every classified canoe (except 
Class 1) being eligible alike for 3 paddling races, 3 
sailing, and 1 combined. For No. 5, members may 
bring and use another canoe besides the one allowed 
under Rule II. for other events. 

First and second prizes in all events except No. 22. 

The committee recommends as desirable subjects 
for special prizes under Rule V. long-distance races, 
sailing races for open canoes and paddling races for 
decked canoes, portage or obstruction races, and 
sports to afford amusement. 


FISHING. 


THE Cold Creek Trout Club, of Castalia, Ohio, 
elected officers March 18: president, J. C. Zollinger, 
Sandusky; vice-president, G. W. Bills, Toledo; sec- 
retary and treasurer, B. F. Ferris, Sandusky; direct- 
ors, J. Atwater, Castalia, and C. T.- Hasbrouck, 
Cleveland. ' 

THE New York Fish Commission will stock the 
streams and ponds of the State this spring with eight 
to nine million of trout fry,—salmon trout, brook trout, 
California trout, and hybrids. 
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THE South Side Sportsman Club, of Long Island, 
has twelve thousand two-year-old and yearling trout, 
the former averaging half-pound. Four thousand 
of two-year-old trout were turned into the ponds at 
opening of the season. 

Ir is untrue that fish cannot drown. The cause 
of drowning is explained. Fish deprived of their usual 
motion of fins and tail by the mesh of the net or 
getting entangled in the trawl lines, their gills open 
and water permeates through their system, thereby 
eventually drowning the finny creatures. 

OPEN seasons for the catching of trout : — 

West Virginia, January 1 to September 1. 
North Carolina, January 1 to October 15. 
Iowa, February 1 to November I. 

Province of Quebec, February 1 to October 1. 
Rhode Island, March 1 to August 15. 

New Jersey, March 1 to October 1. 

Ohio, March 15 to September 14. 

New York, April 1 to September 1. 
Connecticut, April 1 to July 1. 
Massachusetts, April 1 to September 1. 
Oregon, April 1 to November I. 
Pennsylvania, April 1 to August 1. 

Virginia, April 1 to September 15. 
Washington Territory, April 1 to November 1. 
Minnesota, April 1 to October 1. 

California, April 1 to November 1. 
Wisconsin, April 15 to August 15. 

New Hampshire, April 50 to September 30. 
Michigan, May 1 to September 1. 

Vermont, May 1 to September 1. 

Maine, May 1 to October I. 

Province of Ontario, May 1 to September 15. 
Colorado, July 1 to December I. 

FEBRUARY 24th the anglers and members of the 
Pokotink Club, of Grand Rapids, Mich., gave a 
complimentary banquet to Dr. E. S. Holmes, the 
president of the Michigan Sportsmen Association. 

NED BUNTLINE writes, under date April 10, 
Eagle’s Nest, in the Catskills: ‘Nature laughs at 
statute law, which opens the trout season here April 
12. Today, the snowis deep yet in the woods. Ice 
two feet thick on our lakes, and none but very rapid 
streams open at all. The thermometer this A.M., at 
seven o’clock, was ten degrees above zero only, and no 
sign of a bird is yet seen on birch, beech, or maple. 
We hope to see a change soon.” 


FORESTRY. 


In the recently published report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Dr. A. S. Packard 
has an article on Forest Destruction by Insects, with 
more particular reference to the recent dying-out of 
spruce-trees in New York and Maine. In the Adi- 
rondacks it is stated that the spruce has been dying 
for the last fifteen years, and that near Beede’s hotel, 
in the heart of the forest region, the death ratio is 
about one in ten. Even greater destruction has oc- 
curred in New Brunswick. In one instance parties 
were sent up the Nashwaka river, a branch of the 
St. John, with the expectation o cutting 40,000,000 
feet of spruce lumber, but half of it was found dead. 
Large tracts of this timber have also been destroyed 
in this manner near Kennebago Lake, and in other 
portions of Maine, though it is said that the evil is 
now abating. 

AN Ohio manufacturer, who uses nearly a million 
feet of hard maple annually in his business, writes 
that there will be a dearth of timber in twenty-five 
years, at the present rate of “ unnecessary slaughter.” 
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He argues that the larger forests are purchased and 
cleared for the profit there is in the timber. Farmers 
having a hundred acres or more of land, 15 to 20 
per cent. of which is in forest, are anxious to reduce 
the area of such non-productive portions as far as 
possible, to save taxes. Hence the (partial) remedy 
is suggested: Remove the taxes from all timber lands 
where the cutting is done under certain restrictions, 
or where, as in extensive tracts, the forest is left in a 
state of nature. ‘ 


A CORRESPONDENT complains that the lumber manu- 
facturers and the railroads are not the only forces at 
work in forest destruction, and that -huntsmen and 
other campers do their full share every summer and 
fall, through indifference, or neglect to take proper 
precautionary measures in building or abandoning 
fires. 


SHOOTING. 


THE Rod and Gun Club, of Springfield, Mass., shot 
a telegraph match with the Pittsburgh Rifle Club 
April 3, the former winning by a score 800 to 
799. ‘The conditions were, three sighting-shots 200 
yards, off-hand, Massachusetts decimal target. 

THE Armory Rifle team and the Massachusetts 
Association of Boston shot a match at Springfield 
April 2. This match was the third of a series, and 
was won by the former by a score of 327 to 314, 
making them stand with two out of three of the 
series. 


Miss LILLIAN SMITH, 14 years old, at San Francisco, 
April 2, broke too glass balls with a Winchester 
rifle in 2m. 35s., beating record of Dr. Carver of 2m. 
36s. 

‘A veERY successful tournament was held, April 2 
and 3, at Worcester. Delegations from Boston, 
Providence, Brockton, Exeter, N.H., and Lowell 
were present. The New England clay-pigeon cham- 
pionship for teams of five and the New England indi- 
vidual clay-pigeon championship were each won by 
the local club. The first day the team badge was shot 
for by representatives, two teams from Worcester, 
one each from Boston and Providence, and sweep- 
stakes shooting, five, seven, three pair, and team 
shoots seven, five single and three pair, seven, ten 
singles and five pair, five, and six single and two 
pair. In the contest were teams Nos. 1 and 2 of 
Worcester Club, Narragansett Club, of Providence, 
R.I., and Brockton Club. Scores made: 83, 79, 64, 
and 72 respectively. The second day, individual 
badge, and thirteen other matches. 

A MATCH was shot at New Orleans, March 28, be- 
tween W. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) and Evelyn Booth, 
fifty clay-pigeons, the latter winning by a score of 40 
to 39. April 1, the same gentlemen had another 
match, Mr. Cody winning by a score of 47 to 46. 

THE Mount Nebo Gun Club held their first shoot 
April 2. Their meets will continue every fortnight 
during the season. 

THE match between the Minneapolis and Massa- 
chusetts Rifle Clubs, March 18 and 21, resulted in a 
victory for the former by a score of 411 to 395, with 
teams of six men each. 

THE first of a series of three matches between the 
Essex Club, of Newark, and Bullshead Club, of 
New York, was held at Newark, March 24, the Essex 
Club winning by 13 points. 

A MATCH was held, March 29, at Asbury Park, N.J., 
between the West End Gun Club, of Long Branch, 
and Neptune Club, nine men onateam. ‘The result 
was in favor of the former by 4 birds. 























A CLAY-PIGEON match for State team badge be- 
tween the Malden and Brockton Gun Clubs took 
place at Brocktor, March 14, the latter winning by a 
score of 79 to 77, thereby retaining the badge which 
they held for 1884. 

THE most successful tournament ever held in Can- 
ada was held by the Hamilton Gun Club March 11 
and 12. 

A PIGEON match between Carver and Penrose, at 
Fort Worth, Texas, March 22, 100 birds, for a purse 
of $500, was won by Carver, by 76 to 75. 


THE team match of the Worcester and Clinton 
Clubs at Clinton, Mass., March 24, resulted by a score 
in favor of the former of 89 to 84. 


THE second pigeon match between Dr. Carver and 
A. H. Penrose, shot at San Angelo, Texas, 100 
birds, 30 yards’ rise, for $500 a side, was won by Pen- 
rose, by a score of 90 to 31. 

A MATCH for the State clay-pigeon badge was shot, 
April 7, at the Malden Gun Club’s tournament, at 
Wellington, Mass., between O. R. Dickey, of Boston, 
and H. W. Webber, of Worcester, Dickey winning 
by a score of 45 to 44. 

THE remains of B. B. Hotchkiss, the inventor of 
machine guns, were buried at Sharon, Conn., March 
Si: 

Ex-JUDGE FRANK S. SMITH, an enthusiastic sports- 
man, died at New York April 2. 


Henry D. GREEN, of Portland, Oregon, a great 
huntsman, died in New York April 5. 

FRooM statistics for 1884 we learn that the number 
of marksmen in the army is 7,081, against 4,834 of 
preceding year. The department of Dakota heads the 
list in scores, and the Missouri outranks the Atlantic 
and Pacific departments. 


THE National Rifle Association, at its meeting in 
New York, April 7, decided to allow the use of guns 
provided by the government to the organizations, 
the season’s program to open September 16. A 
communication was received from the National Rifle 
Association of England declining a challenge for a 
contest at Creedmoor for 1885. 


THE Solomon City Gun Club, of Kansas, reorgan- 
ized March 27, and elected officers: president, H. B. 
Aldrich; secretary and treasurer, Thomas Robertson. 


THE Capital City Gun Club, of Washington, D.C., 
elected a March 10: president, J. E. Hosford; 
vice-president, J. P. Sousa; secretary, E.S. Mills; 

, treasurer, C. M. C. Taylor; and William Wagner, 
director. 


THE Monroe County Sportsmen Club, of Roches- 
ter, N.Y., elected officers March 5: president, James 
H. Brown; vice-president, Edmund Redmond; sec- 
retary and treasurer, L. A. Pratt. 


THE Collinsville Gun Club, of Connecticut, elected 
officers as follows: president, G. L. Terry; vice-presi- 
dent, F. R. Hawley; secretary, C. A. Hart; treas- 
urer, M. Upson; executive board, C. N. Ellsworth, 
H. Delavanway, and W. Bliss. 


THE Neophyte Club, of San Francisco, have elected 
officers: president, C. W. Kellogg; vice-president, 
C. O. Dean; secretary, W. W. Haskell; treasurer, 
Edgar Chaplin. 

THE McIntire Gun and Rod Club was formed at 
Zanesville, Ohio, March 19. Officers: president, 
Thomas W. Hill; vice-president, A. Harlow; secre- 
tary, Robert Smith; treasurer, R. D. Schultz; execu- 
tive committee, Robert Smith, Thos. Grimes, George 
Stanton, T. McElroy, and James Hook. 
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THE Alameda Sportsmen Club, of San Francisco, 
elected officers March 15: president, H. A. May- 
hew; vice-president, W. E. Miller; secretary, C. R. 
Yates; treasurer, W. D. Heaton. 


THE Emerald Gun Club officers are: president, Dr. 
Geo. V. Hudson; first vice-president, John Glaccum ; 
second vice-president, John Measel; financial secre- 
tary, Patrick Keenan; recording secretary, Martin L. 
Biggane; treasurer, Richard Regan. 

THE Nimrod Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., elected 
officers for 1885: president, Lewis Bush; vice-presi- 
dent, Sidney Goldsmith; recording secretary, W. 
Gould; financial secretary, W. J. Beatty; treasurer, 
O. E. Bedford. 

THE Palmer Island Club, of Currituck, elected 
officers April 1: president and treasurer, William F. 
Bridge; secretary, John G. Heckscher; governors, 
Henry Steers, Howland Robbins, and Isaac Town- 
send. 

THE Robbins Island Club, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
elected officers for 1885: president, S. Fred Speir; 
vice-president, H. D. Polkemus; secretary and treas- 
urer, W. H. Force; board of directors, Alden S. 
Swan, W. B. Kendall, W. B. Dickerman, Henry I. 
Cullen, Jr. 

A NEw organization, called the Hagerstown Sports- 
men’s Association, has been formed, with the follow- 
ing officers: president, George W. Akin; vice-presi- 
dent, John U. Adams; secretary, E. S. Pryor; treas- 
urer, S. J. Wishard; captain, F. P. Cord. The 
object of the club is to protect game and practice 
wing-shooting. 

THE officers of the Worcester Sportsmen’s Club 
are: president, L. G. White; vice-presidents, W. S. 
Perry and A. B. F. Kinney; secretary, W. L. Davis; 
treasurer, O. L. Taft. 

THE Harrisburg Rod and Gun Association has a 
membership of over one hundred members. 


THE Reading (Mass.) Fish and Game Protective 
Association was organized March 17. Officers elected : 
president, Rev. William Barrows; vice-president, 
Dudley F. Hunt; recording secretary, Charles K. 
Gleason; corresponding secretary, E. H. Gowing; 
treasurer, Edward B. Eames. The object of the as- 
sociation is to secure the enactment and enforcement 
of impartial fish and game laws in the State. 


TENNIS. 


A MATCH was played at the Boston Tennis Court, 
March 18, between H. Boakes, of Canada, and T. 
Pettitt, the former receiving the odds of half-thirty 
from his forminable opponent. Five sets were re- 
quired to decide the issue, Boakes winning the first 
and third, and Pettitt the second, fourth, and fifth. 
The score was very close, five games all being called 
on every set except the second, which was six-four. It 
was clearly manifest, however, that Pettitt was play- 
ing well within himself and did not seem at any time 
to be pushed. Occasionally he would make one of 
his lightning-like drives for the dédans, from one of 
which Boakes had a narrow escape. Boakes played 
a quiet, steady game, his cool judgment of the most 
difficult returns exciting the admiration of all those 
present. Pettitt showed his quality in the third set, 
which he won by brilliant play after the score was five 
to four and forty love against him. The dédans were 
filled by ladies, and-their enthusiastic applause when 
a telling stroke was made showed that they were not 
far behind the gentlemen in their appreciation of the 
fine points of the game. A collation was served to 
the members and their friends previous to the match. 
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Ir is rumored that Mr. R. D. Sears may possibly 
change his mind in regard to visiting England this 
summer, in which case Dr. Dwight will have to fight 
his country’s battles without the aid of his old part- 
ner. 


Ir seems probable that the annual tournament of 
the U.S.N.L.T.A. will be held in the vicinity of New 
York this year, instead of at Newport, as heretofore. 


YACHTING. 
THE AMERICA’S CUP DEFENDERS. 


YACHTSMEN and others may be interested to know 
what models have been offered and what yachts are 
to be built to defend the America cup. 

First, it has been suggested that the schooner 
Grayling, owned by Mr. L. A. Fish of New York, 
center-board measuring 91 feet, 81 feet water-line, 
and 23 feet beam, be altered over as a sloop, and 
plans for sails are drawn by J. G. Prague, a well- 
known New York yachtsman. 

The famous old sloop Una, 68 feet water-line, was 
suggested as a worthy competitor. 

Mr. O. Richmond, the well-known yacht- 
builder at Mystic, Conn., builder of the fast sloop 
Fanny, has furnished a model for a yacht. 

Mr. P. M. Fiske, of Pelham, N.Y., offered to 
build a yacht of the smack-type. The model shown 
was for 55 feet water-line, 15 feet beam, and 8 feet 
draught. 

Mr. Kirby, of Rye, N.H., has offered a model of 
a yacht 89 feet over all, 80 feet water-line, 2314 feet 
beam, 914 feet depth, and 7 feet draught. 

The old America is suggested, being changed to a 
sloop. Her lines below the water-line are the same 
as when she won the cup. 

Capt. C. J. Lundborg, the Swedish naval engi- 
neer, has furnished a model which is somewhat of a 
novelty: deck length 96.6, water-line 85.6, beam 21, 
beam at water-line 19.75, draught 12; area midship 
section 142.17, longitude vertical section 955.90, water- 
line plane 965.60, center of buoyancy below water- 
line 3.75, meter center above center of buoyancy 
2.93, meter center above center of gravity 3.62, 
center of gravity below center of buoyancy .69, dis- 
placement 147.7 tons. 

Mr. Voorhees, of Nyack-on-the-Hudson has offered 
a model. 

Capt. L. Townes, well known to yachtsmen around 
New York, submits a model for a yacht 90 feet over 
all, 84 feet water-line, 18 feet beam, 1114 feet depth; 
a compromise center-board of 126 tons. 

Mr. John Rennie, a Clyde-bred naval architect, 
furnished a model from the Vulcan Works, Chester, 
Pa., 109 feet in length, 15 feet beam, 13 feet 9 inches 
deep, with hoist to mainsail 45 feet, and boom 70 
feet. 

Mr. N. Arvidon presented a model for a yacht 96 
feet over all, 85 feet water-line, 2314 feet beam, 8 feet 
depth. Mainmast above deck 74 feet, main-mast- 
head 8 feet, topmast 3814 feet, hoist of mainsail 40 
feet, foot of sail 72 feet, bowsprit 25 feet. The bal- 
last on keel to be 30 tons, with 10 tons inside; pro- 
posed name to be Defender. 

Messrs. Borden & Wood, of Fall River, sent to the 
New York Club two models from designs of Mr. F. 
T. Wood of following dimensions : — 
Length (over all) 

Length (L. W. L.)........--- 
Beam (extreme) 

Beam (at W. L.) 

Draught (without board) 


93-00 
81.00 
23.00 
22.50 

8.00 
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Area midsection (immersed)--. 95.34 
Area (W. L.).--ccccesseeese 1013.92 
Area L.V. S. (without rudder or * 
board) 
Area (netted surface).....-- 
Center of buoyancy abaft middle 
Center of buoyancy below W. L. 
Center of W. L. abaft middle.. 
Center of L. V. S. abaft middle. 
Least free-board.... 3-50 3-00 
Displacement (in tons)...--... 117.21 134.64 
Mr. P. McGiehan, of Ramapo, N. J., furnished a 
model with dimensions, 83 feet over all, 75 feet water- 
line, 23 beam, and g feet deep. Mr. Philip R. Ells- 
worth, builder of the A/ontauk, Grayling, Fanita, etc., 
furnished two models, one 85 feet and the other 82 
feet water-line. The ratio of breadth and depth to 
length is much greater in one than the other. Mid- 
ship-section similar to the AZontauk with more spring 
to gunwale sheer. Mr. M. P. Hayes, of 40 years’ 
service in yachting, presents a model the center-board 
of which lowers parallel with the keel. The object 
is to enable ballast to be carried in the lower part of 
the board, thereby not disturbing the equilibrium or 
hindering the speed of the yacht. The board is hung 
horizontally, with two slots working over two bolts 
in the box, so when the board is down the ballast will 
hang in the proper place, steadying, and making the 
boat steer well, the board to be 32 feet long, 8 
feet wide, and 8 inches thick, the upper half to be 
oak, and the lower half plated with 2-inch iron or 
steel boiler-plate, giving a weight of 5 tons. No bul- 
warks (only bass stanchions), no raised skylights or 
companion-way, the sheets to be worked under 
deck. Dimensions: 106 feet over all, 86 feet water- 
line, 14 feet aft overhang, 20 feet beam, 16 feet 
depth, draught (20-inch keel) 13 feet, displacement 
149 tons, area of water-line plane 1,033, immersed 
vertical plane 1,044, ballast 65 tons, and 5 tons on 
board, area of three sails 7,000 square feet, hoist of 
sail 57 feet, boom 72 feet, gaff 40 feet, jib-foot, 51 
feet. Mather & Wood, of Port Jefferson, L. I., has 
a model 93 feet over all, 86 feet water-line, 22 feet beam, 
20 feet beam at water-line, 81g feet draught. Peleg 
Hancox, of Stonington, Conn., furnishes a model. 
The midship body and gunwale sheer are straight as 
an arrow. The midship section curves outward as 
it rises from the water-line. It is 881g feet over all, 
81 feet water-line, 20 feet beam, 20 feet beam at wa- 
ter-line and 8 feet draught. Mr. H. C. Ellis, of 
Tottenville, S. I., sent a model to the New York 
Club 8234 over all, 72 feet water-line, 18 feet beam, 
and 10 feet draught. Albert Roll, of Perth Amboy, 
has furnished a model with a peculiar bow, a raking 
stem, and long sharp run aft. Thomas Clapham, of 
Sharpie fame, has furnished a design, long and shoal, 
strong dead rise, athwartship hollow to the floors, and 
a high short bilge lying a little above and nearly par- 
allel to water surface, 96 feet over all, 26 feet beam, 
9 feet deep, 7 feet draught, with center-board 32 feet 
long. W. B. Hanson furnished a model cut by Mr. 
Steers for the late James Waterbury, owner of the Una 
and Fulia. Dimensions: 85 feet over all, 22 feet 
beam, 11 feet deep, and 10 feet draught. Louis 
Towns, of New Brighton, S. I., and Jefferson Borden, 
of Port Jefferson, L. I., have each furnished models. 
Mr. Charles B. Elliot, of Greenpoint, L.I., 
has furnished two models, the first 7914 feet water- 
line, 100 feet on deck, 20 feet beam, 17°/9 water- 
line beam, 20 feet 91g inches depth, 6 feet 
draught, with board 18 feet, aft overhang 10 feet, 
fore-rake 10 feet, center of buoyancy and weight be- 
low water-line 1 foot 914 inches and 3 feet 914 inches, 


103.68 
1244.07 


573-27 
1795-98 
4:77 
2.50 
4-15 
6.38 


597-97 
1744-73 
3-06 _ 
2.65 
2.71 
4.68 


er ee 
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height of hull spars 3814 tons, center of lateral resist- 
ance 42/5 feet aft of center, area of sail 6,395 square 
feet, center of effort abaft center of fore and aft of 
water-line 22/5 feet, mast 21 feet abaft of stem and 75 
feet above deck, topmast 25 feet, hoist of mainsail 55 
feet, boom 82 feet, gaff 42 feet, jib-foot 44 feet. The 
spars will be hollow; center-board of boiler-iron, 
with 5 tons of lead. The second model is 90 feet 
over all, 80 feet water-line, 20 feet beam, 9 feet deep, 
8 feet draught, least free-board 31/4 feet, ballast 30 
tons of lead and five tons on center-board. The 
model is sharp from stem to stern. Its rig and the 
hanging of its center-board are its characteristic feat- 


res. 

The following is a list of those yachts that are 
being actually built: A. Cary Smith’s model, now 
building for Messrs. James Gordon Bennett and 
W. P. Douglass calls for 9434 feet over all, 83 feet 
water-line, 2214 feet beam, 314 feet least free-board, 
10 feet deep, 814 feet draught. There will be more 
spring forward than the sloop A/ischief has, otherwise 
she will be about the same in appearance. She is 
to be built of iron, at Wilmington, and will be ready 
about the middle of March, and will be named the 
Priscilla. Messrs. Burgess Bros., of Boston, have 
furnished designs and are now building, at Lawley’s, 
City Point, for a syndicate of Boston gentlemen, 
Messrs. Hovey, Paine, Longfellow, Weld, Sears, and 
others, a genuine Yankee sloop, 93 feet over all, 80 
feet water-line, 23 feet beam, g feet deep, 8 feet 
draught, lower sail area 5,000 square feet, flush deck, 
and will be ready about the middle of June. James 
Gordon Bennett has probably ordered a sloop to be 
built from one of the Philip Ellsworth models. 
Henry Steers has furnished a model which will proba- 
bly be built by John Roach, at Chester, Pa. She 
will be a steel sloop, of the Genes¢a’s length. 

The following is the measurement of the challeng- 
ing yachts: Genesta, 80 tons, 85.60 feet on deck 
from stem to post, 81 feet water-line, 1414 feet 
beam, 11.75 feet deep, and 13 feet draught. Ga/atea, 
go tons, 100 feet over all, 91 feet deck, 86.80 water- 
line, 15 feet beam, 13.25 deep, and 13.50 draught. 

THE gentlemen of the New York Club who have 
been elected to arrange all details for the coming 
America’s Cup races aré Philip Schuyler, J. F. Tams, 
C. H. Stebbins, Jules A. Montant, Joseph R. Busk, 
and George L. Schuyler. 


THE rule of measurement of the New York Yacht 
Club at the present time, and under which the match- 
races will be sailed, is the area found by twice the 
’ water-line added to the square root of sail-area, the 
whole to be divided by three. It is claimed that 
a center-board yacht, under this measurement, suffers 
three to four feet. 


Tue Manhattan Yacht Club, of New York, elected 
officers March 11 : commodore, Henry Andruss; vice- 
commodore, J. W. Cooper; rear-commodore, J. G. 
Prague; secretary, J. R. Thomas; treasurer, W. H. 
Simonson; measurer, Gustave Grahn. 


THE Raritan Yacht Club, of Perth Amboy, N.J., 
elected officers March 6: commodore, E. H. Hall; 
vice-commodore, J. G. Hall; secretary, J. Laurence 
Boggs, Jr.; treasurer, F. A. Greenley; measurer, 
O. W. Ramsay; regatta committee, William King, 
Jr., Edward Parish, and George Foster. 


THE South Boston Yacht Club elected officers 
April 1: commodore, Henry Hussey; vice-commo- 
dore, N. J. Orcutt; secretary, J. C. Merry; treasurer, 
Thomas Christian; measurer, James Bertram; fleet 
captain; J. J. Bligh. 
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THE Chesapeake Bay Yacht Club is the name of a 
new organization at Oxford, Talbot county, Md. 
Officers are: commodore, William O'Sullivan Dimfel ; 
vice-commodore, J. S. Morris; rear-commodore, 
Samuel Witherill; secretary and treasurer, Charles 
H. Gibson; regatta committee, W. O. Dimfel, J. G. 
Morris, and C. H. Gibson. 

THE Pelham Yacht Club, of Bartow-on-Sound, 
elected officers March 23: commodore, James H. 
Waterbury; vice-commodore, S. H. Furman; secre- 
tary and treasurer, H. C. Daniell; measurer, Thomas 
E. Brown, Jr.; governing committee, J. Rutherford 
Buchan and Philip Cross. 

THE New Jersey Yacht Club, of Hoboken, elected 
officers March 26: commodore, John H. Longstreet ; 
vice-commodore, R. F. Rabe; secretaries, W. 5S. 
Dilworth, Geo. E. Gartland, and John D. Goetchins ; 
treasurer, Charles J. Rogers; regatta committee, E. 
W. Ketchum, W. H. Dilworth, and Theodore Reyn- 
ders. 

THE American (Steam) Yacht Club elected officers 
March 30: commodore, Alfred de Cordova; vice- 
commodore, J. C. Hoagland ; rear-commodore, Wash- 
ington E. Conner; secretary, H. A. Taylor; treas- 
urer, William B. Dowd; fleet-surgeon, Dr. Thomas 
H. Bailey; measurer, Charles H. Haswell; regatta 
committee, Charles H. T. Collis, George W. Hall, 
Thomas Manning, Richard G. Murphy, and J. P. 
Lockwood. 


THE Salem Bay Yacht Club elected officers Feb- 
ruary 6: commodore, William Winslow; vice-com- 
modore, E. B. Rogers; rear-commodore, Gordon 
Dexter; secretary, W. O. Chapman; treasurer, G. 
W. Mansfield; measurer, Thomas J. Sargent; regatta 
committee, G. W. Mansfield, Clarence Murphy, John 
Newcomb, Horace A. Brooks, and W. Winslow. 


THE Dorchester Yacht Club elected officers April 
3: commodore, Dr. L. D. Sheppard; vice-commo- 
dore, Charles H. Whiting; secretary, Henry B. 
Callender; treasurer, Samuel G. King; measurer, 
Hartford Davenport; regatta committee, L. M. Clark, 
Erastus Willard, H. B. Callender, G. S. Forbush, and 
W. P. Fowle. 


THE Regatta Committee-elect of the Brooklyn 
Yacht Club are John M. Sawyer, W. F. Livermore, 
and W. A. Breckinbridge. 


THE West Lynn Yacht Club elected officers March 
30: commodore, Benjamin W. Rowell; vice-com- 
modore, Alban R. Hall; captain of fleet, William 
Sproul; secretary, F. C. Viall; treasurer, William 
Batchelder; measurer, P. J. Lynch. 


THE Quincy Yacht Club elected officers April 4: 
commodore, C. F. Adams, 3d; vice-commodore, H. 
H. Sheen; secretary and treasurer, H. M. Faxon; 
fleet captain, George A. Ordway; measurer, A. B. 
Lelois; regatta committee, H. A. Keith, J. H. Slade, 
C. H. Porter, and A. D. Perry. 

THE Columbia Yacht Club, of New York, officers 
for 1885: commodore, R. P. H. Abell; vice-com- 
modore, Charles Dietz; secretary, C. M. Armstrong: 
treasurer, Joseph A. Weaver; measurer, E. O. Hol- 
bert; regatta committee, W. H. Stone, A. H. Varley, 
W. J. Greacen, Charles Dietz, and G. W. Pinchbeck. 

THE Neptune Yacht Club of Navesink, N.J., 
elected officers and reorganized under the old charter 
of 1850, with three. steamers and ten sloops: Com- 
modore, George Chase; vice-commodore, Jabez 
Harris; rear-commodore, John Jacobus; secretary, © 
George B. Deane, Jr.; treasurer, Alexander H. Mc- 
Garren; William Frisbie, measurer. 
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THE Quebec Yacht Club elected officers March 13: 
commodore, J. U. Gregary; vice-commodore, John 
Ritchie; fleet captain, John S. Thorn; secretary, W. 
McLimont; treasurer, George C. Scott; managing 
committee, J. Hamilton and Albert Peters. 

THE Toledo Yacht Club elected officers March 25: 
commodore, A. W. Machin; vice-commodore, E. G. 
Herrick; rear-commodore, J. P. Bronson; secretary, 
F. R. Frey; treasurer, J. M. Kelsey; measurer, J. 
W. Nepburn. 

THE officers of the Cleveland Yachting Asso- 
ciation elected April 4 were: commodore, George 
W. Gardner; vice-commodore, R. R. Rhodes; rear- 
commodore, Percy W. Rice; secretary, J. George 
Downie; treasurer, W. P. Francis; measurer, H. 
Gerlach; surveyors, C. C. Goodwin and Frank W. 
Brewster ; executive committee, R. E. Mix, chairman; 
C. C. Goodwin, W. Scott Robinson, H. C. Rittger, 
and J. S. Williams. 

THE Pentucket Yacht Club, of Haverhill, Mass., is 
the name of the new club formed in March. Officers: 
commodore, C. W. Gline; vice-commodore, L. Wil- 
lett; fleet captain, F. Quimby: secretary and treas- 
urer, J. Goodell; regatta committee, N. G. Knowles, 
J. A. Crossin, F. F. Drew. 

THE Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Club elected officers 
January 15: Commodore, His Excellency the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, G.C.M.G.; vice-commodore, A. E. 
Jones; rear-commodore, James Fraser; secretary, A. 
C. Edwards; honorary treasurer, Wm. Hendley; 
committee of management, J. E. Butler, C. R. 
Fletcher, W. H. Troop, F. S. West, W. J. Wallace; 
sailing committee: rear-commodore, chairman, J. W. 
Stairs, F. A. Hamilton, J. R. Ronald, G. Harvey, A. 
Allison, F. C. Sumidwast; honorary agent, T. Man- 
ning, New York. 

THE Savannah Yacht Club elected officers March 
4: commodore Wm. Howe; vice-commodore, J. N. 
Johnson; rear-commodore, F. P. Bond; secretary, 
Frank Winter; treasurer, M. A. Cohen; board of 
stewards, T. C. Kinsey, chairmain; D. C. Bacon, F. 
S. Lathrop, R. M. Demeré, H. N. Palmer, A. S. 
Bacon, F. Ballantyre,G. W. Haupt, S. P. Goodwin, 
L. Hartshorne, M. Y. Henderson, F. C. Wylly, and 
Frank Winter, secretary; sailing committee, M. Y. 
Henderson, S. P. Goodwin, L. Hartshorne; timers, 
D. C. Bacon, T. L. Kinsey, F. S. Lathrop; measurer, 
F.C. Wylly. 

A. B. INGLE, of Canarsie, has built a sloop, 24 feet, 
for John N. Lewis. She is named the Rxéh, and will 
be enrolled in the Seawanka Club. 

J. J. Drisco.., of Greenpoint, has built for Fred. 
W. Flint, of the Larchmont Club, a cabin sloop 33 
feet over all, 1214 feet beam, 2'4 feet draught. 


Hutcuincs & Pryor, of City Point, Boston, 
have built a cat-rig named Rival. 

WILLIAM McKay, of Newburyport, Mass., has 
built a center-board sloop 33 feet water-line, and a 
cat-rig for gentlemen of that city. 

THE steam-yacht Cora, J. A. Morris, of the South- 
ern Yacht Club, was launched March 25 at the yard 
of its builders, Poillon Brothers, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Post & Co., South Brooklyn, have built a center- 
board yawl for J. P. Tribken, of the Brooklyn Club. 
She is 3414 feet over all, 32 feet water-line, 8 feet 
beam, 4 feet deep, and 21g feet draught. She is 
named Seneca. 

Mr. J. M. ForBEs, of Boston, has had built on the 
Clyde, from designs of G. L. Watson, a 15-ton cutter 
of 47 feet on water-line. 
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A. M. Jenny, of Mattapoiset, Mass., has built a 
cat-rig for Thomas Parsons, of Boston. She is named 
Myth, and is 2334 feet over all, 23 feet water-line, 
1114 feet beam, and 3 feet draught. 

Hiccins & GirrorD, of Gloucester, have built a 
sloop for Howard Paul named Petre. 

GroRGE P. EvEsSON, of Jersey City, has built a 
keel catamaran for a gentleman of the New Jersey 
Club. She will be 391g feet long, and will draw 15 
inches aft. She is named emesis. 


Com. Lyncu, of the Oceanic Club, has built a keel 
boat 16 feet, with 3 feet draught and 514 beam, and 
rocker-keel (an experiment), and expected to be 
very fast. 

J. G. Fay, of Southampton, England, has built a 
47-ton cutter for George H. Warren, Boston. Sheis 
79 feet over all, 65 feet water-line, 1314 feet beam, 
101g feet draught. She is named Stranger, and is 
enrolled in the Eastern Club. 

THE Herreshoff Company, of Bristol, R.I., has 
built a steam-yacht for George Gordon King, of New 
York. She isnamed Ladoga, and is 97 feet over all, 
g2 feet water-line, 13 feet beam, 7 feet 8 inches deep, 
and 414 feet draught; compound engine, cylinders 
14 inches, and stroke 14 inches; boilers, vertical coil, 
69X69. 

THE Herreshoff Company has built a steam-yacht 
for Charles Kellogg, of Athens, N.Y. She is 90 feet 
over all, 85 feet water-line, 1114 feet beam, 7 feet 8 
inches deep, and 414 feet draught, with engines and 
boiler the same as Mr. King’s Ladoga. The same 
company has built a steam-yacht which is enrolled 
by Mr. Herreshoff in the Boston Yacht Club. Her 
name is S¢i/etta. She is 94 feet over all, 90 feet water- 
line, 1114 feet beam, and 414 feet draught, compound 
engine, 12 and 21 inch cylinders, with 12-inch stroke, 
vertical-coil boiler 7 by 7. On her trial trip she 
proved the fastest boat afloat, making 2215/19) miles 
per hour. 

F. C. Smiru, of New Bedford, has built a cruiser 
for D. W. Tryon, of New York. She is 24 feet over 
all, 2114 feet water-line, 10 feet beam, and 9 feet on 
water, 314 feet draught, with 3,000 pounds of ballast. 
Her name is A/ice. 

J. Kipp & Co., of Marcus Hook, Pa., has built 
a steam-yacht for Mr. Betz, of Philadelphia, 100 feet 
deck, 93 feet water-line, 151¢ feet beam, Io feet deep. 

THOMAS FEARONE, of Yonkers, has built two cata- 
marans,—one for Stephen D. Field, of New York, 
named /ris, 41 feet; the other for Mr. Inman, of 
New York, 42 feet. 

E. E. RosBerts, of Red Bank, N.J., has built a 
steam-yacht, and sold it to Frederick Cunningham, of 
Boston. She is 32 feet long, 7 feet beam, 2 feet 3 
inches deep. 

THE keel-sloop A/faire, 28 feet water-line, James 
L. Crowley, Boston, has had her keel deepened 8 
inches. 

THE center-board schooner Ruth, 93 feet water- 
line, Horatio Hathaway, has been sold to Henry 
Marquand of New York. She was built in 1881, by 
R. Palmer, of Noank, Conn. 

THE center-board schooner Crusader, 81 feet water- 
line, J. Roger Maxwell, has been sold to Charles C. 
Haight, of New York Club. She was built in 1880, 
by John Mumn, of Brooklyn. 

THE cutter Mignonette, 20 feet 10 inches water- 
line, Dr. E. G. Loring, Jr., has been sold toa member 
of the Larchmont Club. She was built in 1884, by 
Wallin & Gorman, of Brooklyn. 
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THE yawl Gannei, 19 feet water-line, Oliver Adams, 
of Larchmont Club, has been altered to a full-fledged 
keel. 

J. J. PHELPs has named his new schooner, built by 
J. E. Smith, at Nyack, Brunhilde. 

THE center-board sloop Vixen, 34 feet 5 inches 
water-line, J. N. Richardson, Yarmouth, Me., and of 
the Portland Club, has had 8 feet added to her amid- 
ship by John Walker, of Yarmouth, Me. 

D. C. BERNARD, of Brooklyn, has built for a Brook- 
lyn gentleman a center-board cabin sloop, 25 feet 
over all, 22 feet water-line, 10 feet beam. He also 
built a keel cat-rig for Thomas Hall, of Newburgh, 27 
feet over all, 23 feet water-line, 9 feet beam. 

Wo. Cramp & Sons, of Philadelphia, have built an 
iron steam-yacht, it is said, for Ogden Goelet of New 
York Club. She is 160 feet on deck, 22 feet beam, 
1244 feet depth, and 9 feet draught. 


FRANK WILSON, of Rockland Me., has built a 
cruiser. She is 24 feet deck, 20 feet 3 inches water- 
line, 8 feet 4 inches beam, and 3 feet draught. 


THE center-board sloop Curlew, 2814 feet water- 
line, E. C. Sterling, New York, has been sold to 
Charles Prior, of New Rochelle. She was built in 
1875, by R. B. Wallin, of Brooklyn. 


THE center-board sloop AZary Z.,H. Y. Zobles, 32 
feet water-line, has been sold to Charles B. Barker, and 
been rebuilt at Port Jefferson, and name changed to 
Flash. She is enrolled inthe Larchmont and Knicker- 
bocker Clubs. 


THEsloop Rosetta A., Thomas A. Smith of Knicker- 
bocker Club, has had new spars and sails and is ex- 
pected to show great speed. 


THE cutter-yacht Sasgua, 33 feet water-line and 
1414 feet beam, Henry Andruss of Manhattan Club, 
has been rigged as an American sloop. 

THE center-board sloop Sara, 28 feet 2 inches 
water-line and 11 feet 7 inches beam, G. R. Hobbie 
of Knickerbocker Club, has been altered to cutter rig. 

THE center-board sloop Progress, 23 feet, F. K. 
Schnesole, has been lengthened 3 feet by the bow by 
J. J. Driscoll, of Greenpoint. 

THE center-board sloop A/istake, 28 feet water- 
line, C. B. Elliot, has had new mast and sails prepara- 
tory for an expected successful season. 

THE keel-schooner Morna, 95 feet water-line, 
C. H. Contoit, has been sold to Alexander Leith, of 
New York. She was built in 1879, by Poillon Bros., 

’ of Brooklyn. 


THE keel-schooner Aonita, 52 feet water-line, has 
been sold by F. A. Clark, of Portland, to Henry H. 
Anderson, of the New York Yacht Club. She was 
built in 1856, by W. N. Gessner, at Fairhaven, 
Conn. 

THE center-board sloop Onward, 48 feet water-line, 
has been sold by William Shipman to W. W. Ken- 
yon, of the Atlantic Club, and name changed to 
Lesbia. She was built in 1875, by A. E. Smith. 

THE sloop Wanda, J. M. Hartshorn, that was 
wrecked September 16, at New Haven, has been re- 
built and will fly the New Haven Club signal. 

THE center-board sloop Nettie, 3014 feet water- 

line, C. B. Fosdick, has been sold to Charles A. 
Post, of the Seawanhaka Club. She was built in 1879, 
by R. B. Wallin, of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
_ THE center-board sloop omad, 28%4 feet water- 
line, Joseph S. Fay, Jr., has been sold to Frederick 
Smith, New Bedford Club. She was built by J. F. 
Munn, at Brooklyn. 
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THE center-board sloop Vakena, 25 feet water-line, 
R. R. Whitehead, of the Quaker City Club, has been 
lengthened by James Collins, Camden, N.J. She is 
now 32 feet 5 inches over all, 26 feet 7 inches water- 
line, 11 feet 2 inches beam. 


THE sloop Sunshine, Charles W. Elliott, of Boston, 
has been sold to C. E. Tracy, of the Seawanhaka 
Club. 

THE new yawl built for E. H. Thatcher, of New 
Haven, has been named Roamer. 


THE steam-yacht /ézs, 109 feet water-line, F. L. 
Higginson, Boston, has been sold to S. C. Florence. 
She was built in 1873, by L. H. Hoagland, at New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

THE sloop Memo, A. McLeod, has been sold to 
W. C. Cherrington, of the South Boston Club. 

THE keel-sloop Lydia Adams, Hartford Daven- 
port, Dorchester, Mass., has been lengthened by D. 
J. Lawler, of East Boston. Present measurement, 
321/3 feet over all, 28 feet 9 inches water-line. She 
has a double-headed sail. 

THE sloop AZ¢hiin, Dr. J. C. Barrow, has had hoist 
of mainsail reduced two feet. 


THE cutter A/aggie, Geo. H. Warren, has been 
sold to W. A. W. Stewart, of the Seawanhaka Club. 


THE center-board sloop Lizzie Wellington, 38 feet 
long, Dr. S. Palmer, has been sold to A. F. Adams, 
of New Bedford. She has been altered, at Fairha- 
ven, into a keel sloop; 43 feet over all, 43 feet beam, 
416 feet draught. 

THE center-board sloop Lovrelie, W. E. Munson, 
New Haven, has been lengthened 5 feet; present 
measurement, 34 feet. 

THE steam-yacht Gyfsey, built and owned by E. C. 
Neal, of Harlem, has been sold to E. W. Bliss of the 
Atlantic Club. 


TuHE keel-sloop yacht Zldiva, A. S. Godfrey, has 
been sold to Messrs. George R. and William H. 
Rand of the Columbia Glub. Sheis 35 feet over all, 
32 feet water-line, 13 feet beam, and 4 feet draught. 
She has been lately overhauled, and her new owners 
predict a lively time with the other boats this season. 


THE iron steam-yacht Falcon, 100 feet water-line, 
R. T. Bush, has been sold to James Stickney, of New 
York. She was built in 1879, by Harlan & Hollings- 
worth, of Wilmington, Del. 


THE keel-schooner 7ioga, 54 feet water-line, H. 
W. Collender, has been sold to Hugh Cochran, of 
Boston. She was built in 1881, by Joshua Brown, of 
Salem, Mass. 


THE cutter Swf, owned by Messrs. Rathborne and 
Zerega, was the first yacht to be launched and make 
atrip for the season of 1885. April 2, the run to 
Long Island Sound was fraught with much enjoyment. 
April 5, the open cat-rig Gyfsey, owned by Mr. Eber- 
spacher, followed suit. This is a very early date for 
active commission in New York waters. This same 
club have greatly improved their premises, and have 
erected a fine gangway and float-stage, 25 by 80 feet, 
costing nearly one thousand dollars. 

THE Toronto Yachting Club has improved its 
organization by forming a joint stock company, with 
a capital of $5,000 ($10 per share). A water-lot has 
been purchased east of its old station. The building 
will cost $4,000, and will be ready by May 1. 

THE first race of the season of 1885 was sailed 
Fast Day, April 2, at City Point, Boston. It was an 
open regatta for all boats under 15 feet in length. 
There were two classes. 
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